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MACBETH. 

In order to mftke a. true estimate of the abilities and merit 
of a writer, it is always necessary to examine the genius of his 
age, and the opinions of his contemporaries. A poet who should 
now make the whole action of his tragedy depend upon enchant- 
ment, and produce the chief events by the assistance of super- 
natural agents, would be censured as transgressing the bound* 
of probability, be banished from the theatre to the nursery, and 
condemned to write fairy tales instead of tragedies ; but a surrey 
of the notions that prevailed at the time when this plav waa 
written, will prove that Shakspeare was in no danger or such 
censures, since he only turned the system that was then univer- 
sally admitted, to his advantage, and was far from overburdening 
the credulity of hit audience. 

The reality of witchcraft or enchantment, which, though not 
stricUy the same, are confounded in this play, has in au ages 
and countries beencredited by the common people, and in most,, 
by the learned themselves. The phantoms have indeed appear- 
ed more frequentiy, in proportion as the darkness of ignorance 
has been more g^ss ; but it cannot be shown, that the brightest 
gleams of knowledge have at any time been sufficient to drive 
them out of the world. The time in which this kind of credu- 
lity was at its height, seems to have been that of the holy war, 
in which the Christians imputed all their defeats to enchantments 
or diabolical opposition, as they ascribed their success to the- 
assistance of their military saints ; and the learned Dr. War- 
burton appears to believe (Supplement to the Introduction to Don 
^txote) that the first accounts of enchantments were brought 
into this part of the world by those who retumed/rom their 
eastern expeditions . But there is always some distance between 
the birth and maturity of folly as of wickedness : this opinion 
had long existed, though perhaps the application of it had in no 
iforegoing a^ been so frequent, nor the reception so general. 
Olympiodonis, in Photius's Extracts, tells us of one Libanius, 
who practised this kind of military magic, and having promised 
P(«p/; aff-Ailafy xtirti fimpU^sff In^fuf^ to petform great things 
against the Barbarians wthout soldiers, was, at the instance of 
the empress Placidia, put to death, when he was about to have 
^ren proofs of his abilities. The empress showed some kind- 
ness in her anger, by cutting him off at a time so convenient for^ 
his reputation. 

But a more remarkable proof of the antiquity of this notion 
may be found in St. Chrysostom's book de Sdcerdotio, which ex- 
hibits a scene of enchantments not exceeded by anv romance of 
the middle age : he supposes a spectator overlooking a field of 
battie attended by one that pohits out alt the various objects of 
horror, the engines of destruction, and the arts of slaughter. 
Af<«yvT« }i rri TtifeL rs7f hmflioif Kttl xwfiifn^ 'm^s ^m 

ynnitii iv9»^it xmi tiucf. Let him then proceed to show him 
in the opposite armiii horses flying by enchantmtntt armed mei^ 
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trantported through the air, and every power ana form of magic. 
Whether St Chrysostom beUeved that such performances were 
really to be seen in a day of battle, or only endeavoured to en«- 
liven his description, by adopting the notions of the vulgar, it is 
equally certain, that such notions were in his time received, and 
that therefore they were not imported from the Saracens in « 
later age ; the wars with the Saracens however gave occasion to' 
their propagation, not only as bigotry naturally discovers prodi* 
gies, but as the scene of action was removed to a great distance. 

The Reformation did not immediately arrive at its meridian, 
and though di^ was gradually increasing upon us, the goblins 
-of witchcraft still continued to hover in the twilight. In the 
time of queen Elizabeth was the remarkable trial of the witches- 
of Warbois, whose conviction is still commemorated in an an- 
nual sermon at Huntingdon. But in the reig^ of king James^ 
in which this tragedy was written, many circumstances concur- 
red to propagate and confirm this opinion. The king, who was 
much celebrated for his knowledge, had, before his arrival in 
England, not only examined in person a woman accused of witch- 
craft, but had ^ven a very formal accouT.t of the practices and* 
illusions of evil spirits, the compacts of witches, the ceremonies 
used by them, the manner of detecting them, and the justice of 
punishing them, in his dialogues of Ddemonologie, written in the 
Scottish dialect, and published at Edinburgh. This book was, 
aoon after his succession, reprinted at London, and as the ready 
way to gain king James's favour was to flatter his speculations, 
the system of Damonologie was immediately adopted by all who- 
dtesired either to g^n preferment or not to lose it. Thus the 
doctrine of witchcraft was very powerfully inculcated ; and as 
tile greatest part of mankind have no other reason for their opi- 
nions than that they are in fashion, it cannot be doubted but this 
persuasion made a rapid progress, since vanity and credulity co* 
operated in its favour. The infection soon reached the parlia- 
ment, who, in the first year of king. James, made a law> by 
which it was enacted, chap, xii, That '* if any person shall use 
any invocation or conjuration of any evil or wicked spirit; 2, or 
shall consult, covenant with, entertain, employ, feed or reward 
any evil or cursed spirit to or for any intent or purpose ; 3, or 
take up any dead man, woman, or child, out of the g^ave,— or 
tiie skin, bone, or any part of tiie dead person, to be employed, 
or used in any manner of witchcsaft, sorcery, charm or enchant- 
ment ; 4, o;* shall use, practise, or exercise any sort of witch- 
craft, sorcery, charm, or enchantment ; 5, wherby any person 
shall be destroyed, killed, wasted, consumed, pined, or lamed 
in any part of the body ; 6, That every such person being con- 
victed shall suffer death." This law was repealed in our owiv 
time. 

Thus, in the time of Shakspeare, was the doctrine of witch- 
craft at once established by law and by the fashion, and it be- 
came not only unpolite, but criminal, to doubt it ; and as prodi- 
gies are always seen in proportion as they are expected, witches 
v.ere every day discovered,, and multiplied so fast in some places,. 
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that Bishop Hall mentions a viUi^ in Lancashire/ when their 
number was greater than that of the houses. The Jesuits and 
sectaries took advantage of this universal error, and ends^a- 
voured to promote the interest of their parties by pretended 
cures of persons afflicted by evil spirits ; but they were detected 
and exposed by the clergy of the established church. 

Upon this general infatuation Shakspeare mirht be easily al- 
lowed to found a play, especially since he has followed with great 
exactness such histories as were then thought true ; nor can it be 
doubted that the scenes of enchantment, however they may now 
be ridiculed, were both by himself and his audience thought 
awful and affecting, yobn^on. 

In the concluding paragraph of Dr Johnson's admirable intro- 
duction to this play, he seems apprehensive that the fame of 
Shakspeare's ma^c may be endangered by modem ridicule. 
I shaU not hesitate, however, to predict its security, till our 
national taste is wholly corrupted, and we no longer deserve the 
first of all dramatic enjoyments ; for such, in my opinion at least* 
is the tragedy of Macbeth. Steevent. 

Malcolm II, King of Scotland, had two daughters. The 
eldest was married to Crynin, the father of Duncan, thane of 
the Isles, and western parts of Scotland ; and on the death of 
Malcolm, without male issue, Duncan succeeded to the throne. 
Malcolm's second daughter was married to Sinel, thane of 
Glamis, the father of Macbeth Duncan, who married the 
daughtert of Siward, earlof Northumberland, was murdered by 
his cousin german, Macbeth, in the castle of Inverness, accord- 
ing to Buchanan, in the year 1040 ; according to Hector Bo- 
ethius, in 1045. Boethius, whose Historv of Scotland was first 
printed in seventeen books, at Paris, in 1526, thus describes the 
event which forms the basis of the tragedy before us : " Makbeth, 
be persuasion of his wyfe, gaderit his friendis to ane counsall at 
Invemes quhare kyng Duncane happennit to be for y^" tyme. 
And because he fand sufficient opportunitie, be support of Ban' 
qubo and otheris his friendis, he slew kyng Duncane, the vii 
zeir of his regne.*' After the murder of Duncan, Macbeth 
*• conie witk ane gret power to Scone, and tuk the crowne." 
ChronicUs of Scotland^ translated by John Bellenden, folio, 1541. 
Macbeth was himself slain by Macduff in the year 1061, accord- 
ing to Boethius; according to Buchanan, in 1057'; at which 
time king Edward the Confessor possessed the throne of Eng- 
land. HoVmshed copied the history of Boethius, and on Holin- 
shed's relation Shakspeare formed his play. 

* In Nashe's Lenten Stuff, 1599, it is said, that no less than six hundred 
witches were executed at one time : " — it is evident,by the confession of the 
six hundred Scotch witches executed in Scotland at Bartholomew tide was 
twelve month, that in Yarmouth ro;id they were all together in a plump on 
Chi istmas eve wus two years, when the great flood was ; and ther« stirred iqi 
such tornadoes and f iricaj;oes of tempe'»ts ns will be spoken of there whilst 
any winds or storms and tempests chnfe and puffin the lower region." Reed, 

t — - the datij?hter — T More probably the sister. See note on The Crony* 
kU of Andrew Wyntown^ Vol. 11^ p. 47ff. Steevens. 
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In the rei?n of Duncan, Banquo having been plundered by 
the people of Lochaberof some of the king's revenues, which 
he had collected, and being dangerously wounded in the affrays, 
the persons concerned in this outrage were summoned to ap pear 
at a certain day. But they slew the serjeant at arms who sum- 
moned them, and chose one Macdowald as their captaiiK 
Macdowald speedily collected a considerable body of forces 
from Ireland and the Western Isles, and in one action guned a 
victory over the king's army. In this battle Malcolm, a Scottish 
nobleman, who was (says Boethius) " Lieutenant to Duncan in 
Lochaber," was slain. Afterwards Macbeth and Banquo wefe 
appointed to the command of the army; and Macdowsdd being^ 
obliged to take refuge in a castle in Lochaber, first slew hU 
wife and children, and then himself. Macbeth, on entering the 
castle, finding his dead body, ordered his head to be cut ofiv and 
carried to the king, at the castle of Bertha, and his body to be 
hung on a high tree. 

At a subsequent period, in the last year of Duncan's reign, 
Sueno, king of Norway, landed a powerful army in Fife, for the 
purpose of mvading Scotland. Duncan immediately assembled 
an array to oppose him, and gave the command of two divisona 
of it to Macbeth and Banquo, putting himself at the head of a 
third. Sueno was successful in one battle, but in a second was 
routed ; and, after a g^at slaughter of his troops, he escaped 
with ten persons only, and fled back to Norway. Though there 
was an interval of time between the rebellion of Macdowald and 
the invasion of Sueno, our author has woven these two actions 
together, and immediately after Sueno's defeat the pvesent {^iajr 
commences. 

It is remarkable that Buchanan has pointed out Macbeth's 
history as a subject for the stage. " Multa bicfaimlose quidanb 
nostrorum affingunts ted, quia theatris aut Mileaiisfabulif funt ap^ 
tiora quam butoria, ea omitto. Rerum Scot. Hist. L. VII. 
But there was no translation of Buchiuian's work till after our 
author's death. 

This tragedy was written, I believe, in the year 1606. See 
the notes at the end. Ma/one, 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Duncan, kinjer e/" Scotland. 
Malcolm, ? .. o 
Donalbain, 5 ^" ^''''*- 

Ban'quo/ 5 ^^^^^ ^f ^^^^ ^'^^^ army. 

Macduff, T 
Lenox, I 

M^lnteth, ^ ^M^^ 9f Scotland. 

Angus, 

Cathness, ^ 

Fleance, Son to Banquo. 

Siward, ^ar/ o/*Northumberland| Gmera/^Me English 

Forces. 
Young Siward, his Son, 
Seyton, an Officer attending on Macbeth. 
Son to Macduff. 

»4n English Doctor. A Scotch Doctor. 
A Soldier. A Porter. An old Man* 

Lady Macbeth.* 

Lady Macduff. 

Gentlewoman attending on Lady Macbeth. 

Hecate, and three Witches.* 

Lords y Gentlemen^ Officers^ Soldiers^ Murderers^Attend* 

ants^ and Messengers. 
JTie Ghost of Banquo, and several other qfifiaritions. 

SCENE, 

In the End of the fourth Act^ lies in England ; through 
the rest of the Flay^ in Scotland ; and^ chiefly y at Mac- 
beth's Castle. 

1 Lady Macbeth.'] Her name was Gruachy filia JBodbe. See 
Lord Hule's AnnaU of Scotland, II, 332. Ritton. 

Andrew tf Wyntown, in his CroovUll, informs iis that this per- 
sonage was the widow of Duncan ; a eircumstance with which 
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ACT I SCENE I. 

An often Place* 

TTiunder and Lightning. Enter three WitcheMm 

1 Witch. When shall we three meet ag;ain 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain f 

2 Witch. When the hurlyburly *8 donei* 
When the battle *s lost and won :* 

3 Witch, That will be ere set of sun.' 



Shakspeare must have been wholly unacquainted: 

** — ^ Dame Grvsok. hys Emys wyf, 

•* Tuk, and led wyth hyp his lyf, 

" And held hyr bathe hys Wyf and Qweyne, 

** As befor than scho had beyne 

" Til hys Erne Qwenc, lyvand 

*' Quhen he was Kyng wyth Crowne rygnand : 

*• For lytyl in honowre than had he 

" They ^ys of affynyte." B. VI, 35. 
From tlie incidents, however, with which Hector Boece haa 
diversified the legend of Macbeth, our poet derived greater ad« 
v&ntages than he could have found in the original story, as relat- 
ed by Wyntown. 

The 18th chapter of his Crony HI, Book VI, together with ob- 
servations by its accurate and learned editor, will be subjoined 
to this tragedy, for the satisfaction of inquisitive readers. 

StecvcM, 
* — — three Witcbei ] As the play now stands, in Act IV, 
80. i, three other witches make their appearance. See note 
thereon. Steeveru. 

3 — hurlyburly 'i — ] However mean this word may seem 
to modem ears, it came recommended to Shakspeare by the 
autliority of Henry Peacliam, who, in the year 1577, published 
a book pi'ofessing' to treat of the or/zamcnr« of language. It is 
called The G trden fif E'otptence, and has this passage : ** Onoma- 
topeia, when we invent, devise, fayne, and make a name 
imitating the sOM'nd of that it signifyeth, as buriiburlyt for an 
uprore and tumultuous stirre.** HtnJersm. 
So, in a transli«t">on of Hero-Man^ 12iio. 16J5, p. 26 : 

•• — — th^rQ was a mighty bul^ burly m the campe," &c. 
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1 Witch. Where the place? 

9 Witch. Upon the heath: 

3 mtch. There to meet with Macbeth.* 

^ Again, p. 324: 

».^^at burliburliei being in all parts of the em- 
pire,*' &c. jReeii. 

4 When the battle U lost andwmA i. e. the battle, in which 
Macbeth was then enlaced. Warburton, 

So, in Kii^g Bicbara III: 

<• .^— while we reason here, 
** A royal battle might be vxm and lot.** 
So also Speed, speaking of the battle of Towton : " — by which 
only stratagem, as it was constantly averred, the battle and day 
was /o«t dna won.*' Chronicle ^ 16\X. Malone. 

s _. erf fef ^«un.] The old copy unnecessarily and harshly 

reads--*- 

— — - ere the set of sim. Steepen*. 

e There to meet v)ith Macbeth. '\ Thus the old copy. Mr. 
Pope, and, after him, other editors : 
There I go fo meet Macbeth. 

The insertion, however seema to be injudicious. To meetvjtth 
Macbeth was the final drift of all the Witches in going to the 
heath, and not the particular business or motive of any one of 
them in distinction from the rest ; as the interpolated words, J 
go, in the mouth of the third Witch, would most certainly 

imply. 

Somewhat, however, (as the verse is evidently imperfect) 
must l\^ve been left out by the transcriber or printer Mr. CapeU 
has therefore proposed to remedy this defect, by reading— 
There to mtet voith brave Macbeth, 

But surely, to beings intent only on mischief, a soldier's 
bravery, in an honest cause, would have been no subject of 
encomium. 

Mr. Malone (omitting all previous remarks, &c. on this pas- 
sage) assures us, that — " There is here used as a dissyllable." 
I wish he had supported bis assertion by so^ne example. Those 
however, who can speak the line thus regulated, and suppose^ 
they are reciting a verse, may profit by the direction they have 
received. 

The pronoun •' their," ha^ang two vowels together, may be 
split into two syllables ; but the adverb " there** can only be 
used as a monosyllable, unless pronounced as if it were written 
*« thc-re," a license in which even Chaucer has not indulged 
himself. 

It was convenient for Shakspeare's introductory scene, that 
his first Witch should appear uninstructed in her mission. Had 
she not T*equired information, the audience must have remained 
ignorant of what it was necessary for them to kn^w. Her 
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I IViich. I come, Graymalkin V 
Jill. Paddock calls : — Anon. — ^ 

speeches therefore, proceed in the form of iiitcrro(^tories ; but 
all on a sadden, an answer is given to a question which had not 
been asked. Here seems to be a chasm, which I shall attemjjt 
to supply by the introduction of a single pronoun, and bv distri- 
buting the hitherto mutilated line among the three speakers: 
3 Witch . There to meet with — 

1 Witcb. Whom? 

2 intch. Macbeth. 
Distinct replies have now been afforded to the tliree necessary 

inquiries— W^Atn—W^A^rtf— and Whom the Witches were to meet. 
Their conference receives no injuiy from my insertion and ar- 
rangement. "On the contrarv, the dialogue becomes more re^- 
lar and consistent, as each o^the hags will now have spoken tbriee, 
(a magical number) before they join in utterance of the conclud- 
ing words, which relate only to themselves. — I should add, that, 
in the two prior instances, it is also the second Witch who fur- 
nishes decisive and material answers ; and that 1 would give the 
words — ** I come, Graymalkin !** to the third. By assistance 
from such of our author's plays as had been published in quarto, 
we have often detected more important errors in the folio 1623, 
which, unluckily, supplies the most iuicient copy of Macbeth. 

Steevens. 

7 — Graymalkin f] From a little black-letter book, entit- 
led, Bemare the Cat, 1584, I find it was permitted to a Witch 
-to take on her a eatte*4 body nine timet. Mr. Upton observes, that, 
to understand this passage, we should suppose one familiar call- 
ing with the voice of a cat, and another with the croaking of a 
toad. 

Again, in Ntfwetfrofn Scotland, &C. (a pamphlet of which the 
reader will find the entire title in a future note on this play) : 
** Moreover she confessed, that at the time when his majeslie 
was in Denmarke, shee beeing accompanied with the parties bt- 
fore specially mentioned, tooke a cat and christened it, icnd after- 
ward bound to each part of that cm the cheefest parte of a<dead 
man, and several joyntes of his bodie, and that in the night 
following the said cat was convayed into the middest of the s<*a 
by all these witches sayling in their riddles or cives as is afore- 
said, and so left the said cat right before the towne of Leitli in 
Scotland. This doone, there did arise such a tempest in the sea, 
as a greater hath not bene seene," &c. Steerent, ^ 

• Paddoei calls.' — fcc] This, with the t^o following lines, 
is given in the folio to the three Witches. Some preceding edi- 
tors have appropriated the first of them to the second Witch. 

According to the late Dr. Goldsmith, and some other nati:i;.I. 
ists, a /rog is called a paddoei in the North; as in the follow i tig 
iAttance, in C^sar and P&mpey, by Chapman, 1607 : 
" ■!■ Paddockes^ todes, and watersoakev.'* 
VOL. vir. B 
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Fair is foul, and foul is fair :^ . 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. [ Witches vanU/i. 

SCENE II. 
•^ Cam/i near Fores. 

'Alarum within. Enter King Duncan, Malcolm, Do» 
NALBAiN, Lenox, vnth Attendant^i meeting a bleeding 
Soldier, ♦ 

Dun. What bloody man is that? He can report. 
As seemeth by his plight, of the revolt 
The newest state. 

Afal, This is the sergeant,* 

Who, like a good and hardy soldier, fought 

Again, in Wyntonwn it Crony kil, B. I, c. xiii, SSi 
" As ask, or eddyre, tade, or pade." 

In Shakspeare, however, it certainly means a toad. The re- 
presentation of St. James in the witches' house (one of the set 
of prints taken from the punter called Heilhb Bteugcl^ 1566,) 
exhibits witches flying up and down the chimney on brooms ; uud 
before the fire sit grimalkin wnApaddoci, i. e. a cat, and a toad^ 
with sevevvX babomu. There is a cauldi-on boiling, with a witch 
near it, cutting out the tongue of a snake, as an inji^dient for the 
charm. A representation somewhat similar likewise occurs in 
Nevictfrom Scotland, &c. a pamphlet already quoted. Stee%€/it. 

**— Some say, they [witches] can keepe devils and spirits, 
in the likeness of todes and cats.'* Scot*8 Ditcoverj of Witch- 
craft, [1584] Book I, c iv. Toilet, 

• Fair it foul, and/oul it/air :'} i. e. we make these sudden 
changes of the weather. And Macbeth, speaking of this day, 
soon after says : 

Softul awl fair a day I have not teen. Warburton. 
The common idea of witches has always been» that they had 
absolute power over the weather, and could raise storms r)f any 
kind* or allay them, as they pleased. In conformity to this no- 
lion, Macbeth addresses them, in the fourth Act: 
Though you untie the vjindt, &c. Steevent 
I believe the meaning is, that to ut, perverse and malignant as 
we B,Te,fair it foul, and foul is fair, yohnton. 

This expression seems to have been proverbial. Spenser has 
it in the 4th Book of the Faery ^een .• 

" Then fair grevj foul, skndfoul grew fair in Big^i.** Farmer^ 

1 Thit it the sergeant, j Holinshed is the best interpreter of 

Shakspeare in his historical plays; for he not only takes his 

"^acts from him, but often his very words and expressions. That 

'•storian, in his account of Macdowald's rebellion, mentions, that 

the first appearance of a mutinous spirit amorg the people, 

&king se&ta iergea$u at amu into the countcy, to bring up the 
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•Gainst my captivity !— Hail, brave friend! 
Say to the king the knowledge of the broil, 
As thou didst leave it. 

Soid. Doubtfully it stood ;* 

As two spent swimmers, that do cling together. 
And choke their art. The merciless Macdonwald* 
(Worthy to be a rebel; for, to that,^ 

chief offenders to answer the chargfe preferred against tliem ; 
but they, instead of obeying-, misused the meuenger vtUb tundry 
reproacieg; and finally slev him. This tergeatu at armt is certainly 
the ori^n of the bleeding sergeant introduced on the present occa- 
>:ion. Shakspeare just caught the name from Holinshed, but the 
rest of the story not suiting' his purpose, he does not adliere to 
it. The stagne^irection of entrance, where the bleeding captain 
is mentioned, was probably the work of the player editora, aud 
not of the poet. 

Sergemni, however, (as the ingenious compiler of the Glossary 
to A. of Wy7itowon*s Cron^iiV observes) is ** a degree in military 
service now unknown." 

" Ofsergeandysthare and knychtis kene 

" He gat a gret cumpany.'* B. VllI, ch. xxvi, v. 396. 
The same word occurs agjun in the fourth Poem of Lawrence 
Minot, p. 19: 

" He hasted him to the swin, with tergantee snell, 

" To mete with the Normandes thattals war and fell/' 
According to M. le Grand, (says Mr. Ritson) sergeant* were a 
sort of gen* d* at met. Steeven*. ^ 

* Doubt/ully it etoodf] Mr. Pope, who introduced the epithet 
long^ to assist the metre, and reads-— 

Doubtful long it ttood^ i 
has thereby injured the sense. If the comparison was meant to 
coincide in all circumstancesj the struggle could not be long, I 
read— 

Doubtfully it stood f 
The old copy has — Doubtjull^^wi that my addition consists of 
but a single letter. Steevent, 

3 _» Macdonmald -;— ] Thus the old copy. According to 
Holinshed we should read — Macdovtald. Steevene. 

So also the Scottish Chronicles. However, it is possible that 
Shakspeare might have preferred the name that has been sub- 
stituted, as better soundine^. It appears from a subsequent 
scene that he had attentively read Holinshed's account of the 
murder of king Duff, by Donmald, Lieutenant of the castle of 
Fores ; in consequence of which he might, either from inadver- 
tenccj or choice, have here wntten~^Macdonv>ald. Malone. 

^ ——to thaty &c.] i. e. in addition to that. So, in Troilif 
tad Crettida, Act I, sc. i : 

** The Greeks are strong, and skilful to their strength, 
^* Fierce to their skill, and to their iierceneis valiaat." 
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The multiplftng villainies of nature 
Do swarm upon himO from the western isles 
Of Kernes and Gallowglasses is supplied ;* 
And fortune^ on hk damned quarrel smiling,^ 

The soldier who describes Macdonwald, seems to mean, that, 
in addition to his cusumed character cf rebei, he abounds weh the 
numerous enormities tovihich man, in his natural state, is liable. 

Steevens. 

8 ■ from, the tsesfem islet 
O^ Kernes and Gallovoglasses is supplied/] Whether supplied 
of, for supplied from, op v>ith, was a kind of Grecism of Shak- 
speare's expression; or whether ^be a corruption of the editors, 
who took Kernes and Gallovjgiasses, which were only light and 
heavy armed foot, to be the names of two of the western islands, 
I don't know. ** Hinc conjecturx vigorem etiam adjiciunt arma 
qiiaedam Hibernica, Gallicis ftntiqiiis simllia, jacula niminim 
peditum levis armaturx quos Kernos vocant, nee non sernrcs et 
loricae ferreae peditum illonim gravioris arroaturae, quos Gal- 
loglassios appellant." Wanei Antiq. Hiber. cap. vi. Warburton. 

cy*and vsith are indiscriminately used by our ancient writers. 
So, in The Spanish Tragedy .• 

"Performed <2^ pleasure by your son the prince." 

Again, in God*s Revenge against Murder, hist, vi : ** Sj^pontus 
in tlie meantime is prepared ^ two wicked gondaliers," &c. 
Again, in The History of Helyas Knight of the Sun^ bl. 1. no date : 
« — he was well garnished A/f spear, sword, and armoure,*' 8cc. 
These are a few out of a thousand instances which might be 
brought to the same purpose. 

Kernes and Gallowglasses are characterized in The Legend of 
Roger Mortimer. See the Mirror for Magistrates : 
** — the Gallonvglas, the Kerne, 
" Yield or not yield, whom so they take, they slay." 
See also Stany hurst's Description of Ireland, ch. viii, fol. 28, 
Holinshcd, edit. 1577. Steevens. 

The old copy has Gallona-grosses. Corrected by the editor of 
the second folio. Malone, 

« And fortune, on his damned quarrel smiling,"] The old copy 
has — quarry; but I am inclined to resid quarrel, parrel was 
formerly used for cattse, or for the occasion of a quarrel, and is to 
be found in that sense in Holinshed's aceouiit of the story of 
Macbeth, who, upon the creation of the Prince of Cumberland, 
thought, says the historian, that he had a just quarrel to endea- 
vour after the crown. The sense therefore is. Fortune sniilin,^ on 
his execrable cause, 8tc. Johnson. 

The word ^Krtrre/ occurs in Holinshed's relation of this very 
fact, and may be regai'ded as a sufficientproof of its having been 
the term here employed by Shakspeare : *< Out of the western 
•sles there came to Macdowald a great multitude of people, to, 

ssist him in that rebellious quarrel.^* Besides, MacdowaUVs 
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Showed like a rebers whore :^ But all 's too weak : 

For brave Macbeth, (well he deserves that name) 

Disdaining fortune, with his brandish'd steel> 

Which smokM with bloody execution^ 

l^ike valour's minion, 

Carv'd out his passage, tiU he facM the slave -^ 

fuarry (i. e. game) must have consisted of Duncan^ 9 friends, 
and would the speaker then have applied the epithet— ^/atnnei 
to them ? and what have the smiles of fortune to do over a car. 
nage, when we have defeated our enemies \ Her business is 
then at an end. Her smiles or frowns are no longer of any con- 
sequence. We only talk of these, while we are pursuing our 
parrel, and the event of it is uncertain 

The word — quarrei, in the same sense, occurs also in MS Harl. 
4690: " Thanne sir Edward of BailoU towke his leve off king 
Edwarde, and went ayenne into Scottelonde, and was so grete 
a lorde, and so moche had bis wille, that he touke no hede to 
hem that balpe him in his quarelle ;" &c. Steepens. 

The reading proposed by Dr. Johnson, and his explanation of 
it, arejstrongly supported by a passage in our author's King John, 

** — r- And put his caust and quarrel 

** To the disposing of the cardinal." 
Again,, in this play of Macbeth z 

" — and the chance, of goodness^ 

" Be like our warranted quarrel.'* 
Here we have warranted quarrel, the exact opposite of damned 
quarrel, as the text is now regulated. 

Lord Bacon, in his Essays uses the word in the same sense : 
'• Wivea are young, men's mistresses, companions for middle 
age. and old men's nurses.; so aa a man may have a quarrel to 
marry, when he will." Malone^ 

7 Sbam'd like a rebel's whore ••] I suppose tlie meaning is, 
that fortune, while she smiled on him, deceived him. Shak- 
spearc probaWy alludes to Macdowald's fii-st successful action, 
elated by which he attempted to pursue hia fortune, but lost his 
life. Malone^ 

• Like valouf^s minion , 

Carv'd out bis' passage, tUt he fa(^d the slaved The old 
copy reads — 

Like valour^s minion, ear^dout his passage 
Till hefac^d the slave. 
As an Iremistich must be admitted, it stems more favourable- 
to the metre tliat it should be found where it is now left.— r/// 
kefac'dfhe slave, could never be designed as the beginninc- of'a^ 
verse, if harmony were at aU aUended to in its. construction. ' 

x.f /• • .. .- , Steevensi^' 

Like vnlour*s minion, J So, ih JCing Johrn. 

** fortune shaM cuU forth^ 

•*Uul of one'side, her happv miiiioi^>^ Malhne^. 
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And ne'er shook hands,^ nor bade fiirewel to him. 
Till he unseam'd him from the nave to the chops,^ 



* And ne*eTsbooJ^ hands, &c.] The old copy reads— fFi6<cir 
ttev*r. 

— shook hands — ] So, in ITing Henn VI, P. Ill : 

** Till our king Henry had shook bands with death." 

Steevms. 

Mr. Pope, instead of which, here, and in many other placeii, 
reads-MVi&o. But there is no need of change. There is scarcely 
one of our author's plays in which he has not used vihich for voho. 
So, in The Winter's Tain "—the old shepherd, nhich standi 
hy,'* &c. MaUme, 

The old reading — Which fievcr, appears to indicate that some 
antecedent words, now irretrieyahle, were omitted in the play- 
house manuscript; unless the compositor's eye had caughtivi6ic4 
from a foregoing line, and printed it instead of And. Which f in 
the present instance, caimot well have been substituted for vsha, 
because, it will refer to the slave Macdonel, instead of his 
conqueror Macbeth. Steevens, 

1 — he unseam*d hiyn Jrom the nave to the ehoffs,"] We sel- 
dom hear of such terrible cross blows fBfivcn and rcce ved but by 
^ants and miscreants in Amadis de Gaule. Besides, it must be 
a strange aukward stroke that could unrip him upwards from the 
navel to the chops. But Shakspesre certainly wrote : 

■ be unseamed him front the nape to the cb^fs. 
i. e. cut his skull in two ; which might be done by a Highlander's 
sword. This was a reasonable blowi and very naturally depress- 
ed, on supposing it given when the head of the wearied com- 
batant was reclining downwards at the latter end of a long duel. 
For the nape is the hinder part of the neck, where the vertebra 
join to the bone of the skull. So, in Ooriolanus .• 

** O ! that you could turn your eyes towards the napee 
of your necks." 
The word unseamed likewise becomes very proper; and alludea 
to the suture which goes across the crown of the head in that 
direction called the sutura sagittalis / and which, consequently, 
must be opened by such a stroke. It is remarkable, that Milton, 
who in his youth read and imitated our poet much, particularly 
in his Cofnus, was misled by this corrupt reading. For in the 
manuscript of that poem, in Trinity-College library, the follow* 
ing lines are read thus : 

" Or drag him by the curls, and cleave his sealpe 

" Down to the bippes.** 
An evident imitation of this corrupted passage. But he altered 
it with better judgment to— 

** — — to a foul death 

" Curs'd as his life." Warburton. 
The old leacUni^ is certainly tlic true one, being justified byn 
^sage in Dido ^ueene ofCartba^e^ by Thomas Nash, 1594: 
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Azid fix'd his head upon our ]>attlenientk. 

JDun. O, valiant cousin ! worthy gentleman ! 

Sold, As whence the sun *gins his reflexion* 
Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break ;* 



" Then from the now/ to the throat at once 

« He rlpt old Priam." 
So likewise in an ancien MS . entitled The Boke of Huntyng, 
that it cleped Mayster of Game : Cap. V, " Som itien haue sey 
hym slitte amanj^o the kne up to the brett, and slee hym all starke 
dede at o strok.'* * Steepens. 

Again, by the following passage in an unpublished play» entit- 
led TAe Witcb, by Thomas Middleton^ in which the same wound 
IS described, though the stroke is reversed: 

" Draw it, or I '11 rip thee down from neci to navbl, 
** Though there's stnall glory in *t.** Malone. 

• At whence the xun'gins hit reflexion — ] The thought is ex- 
pressed with some obscurity, but the plain meaning is this : At the 
same quarter, whence the bletting of day-light arttet, tometimtt 
tendt ut, by a dreadful reverte, the caUtmitiet ofttormt andtempettti 
MO the gloriout event of J\facbeth*t victory, which prcftnited ut the 
eomfortt ofpeace^ wat im/mediately tucceeded by the alartning ne%oe 
of the Norweyan invation. The natural history of the winds, &c. 
is foreign to the explanation of this passage. Shakspeare does 
not mean, in conformity to any theory, to say that storms generally 
come from the east. If it be allowed that they sometimes issue 
from that quarter, it is sufficient for the purpose of his compari- 
son. Steevent. , 

The natural history of the winds, &c. was idly introdnced on 
this occasion by Dr. Warburton. Sir William D'Avenant's read- 
ing of this passage, in an alteartion of this play, published in 
quarto, in 1674, aflbrds a reasonably g^od comment upon it: 
But then this day-break of our victory 
Serv'd but to light us into other dangers. 
That spring from whence our hopes did seem to rise.** 

Afalone. 

8 — tbundert break ;] The word break is wanting hi the 
•Idest copy. The other folios and Rowe read — breaking. Mr. 
Pope made the emendation. Steevent. 

Break, which was suggested by tlie reading of the second folio, 
is very unlikely to have been the word omitted in the original 
copy. It agrees with thunders; — ^but who ever talked of the 
breaking of a ttorm ? Malone. 

The phrase, I believe, is sufficiently common. Thus Drydep» 
in All for Love, &c. Act I : 

** — ihe Roman camp 

" Hangs o'er us black and threatening, like a ttorm 
** Just breaking o'er our heads." 
Again, in Ogilby's version of the ITXh Iliad c 
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So from that spring, whence comfort seem'd to come,. 
Discomfort swells.* Mark, king of Scotland, mark: 
No sooner justice had, with valour arm'd, 
Compelled these skipping Kernes to trust their heels ;. 
But the Norweyan lord, surveying vantage. 
With furbish'd arms, and new supplies of men, 
Began a fresh assault. 

Dun. DismayM not this 

Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo? 

Sold. Yes ;• 

« 

As sparrows, eagles ; or the hare, the lion. 

If I say sooth, 1 must report they were 

As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks \^' 

So they 

Doubly redoubled strokes'' upon the foe: . 

•* Hector o'er all an iron tempest spreads, 

'* Th* impending ttonn will dreoA upon our heads." 

Steevent. 
^ Discomfort ttoelitJ] Dftcomfort thecatural oppbsite to com* 

fort, yoonson. 

t Our captain^i Macbeth and Banquo ? 
Sold. 2>#/] The reader can- ^ 

not fail to observe, that some word, necessary to complete the- 
verse^ has been omitted in the old copy. Sir T. Hanmer reads*^ 
Our captain* f brave Macbeth^ &c. Steevent. 

6 At cannon* o^>ercharg*d with double crack* ; &c.] That is, with- 
double charges , a metonymy of the effect for the cause. Heath. 
Mr. Theobald ha» endeavoured to improve the sense of this* 
pa8sa|^>. by altering' the punctuation tbua^ 
■ they vtere 

A* cannon* overcharged f wtb double crack* 
So they redoubled *troke* — 
He declares, with some degree of exultation, that he has no idea» 
of a cannon charged vsith double cr-achf but surely the great au- 
thor will not gain much by an alteration which makes him say of 
a hero, that he redouble* *troke* vakh double craci*, an expression-, 
not more loudly to be applauded, or more easily pardoned, than 
that which is- rejected in its favour. 

That a cannon i* charged wth thundery or naith double thunder*, 
maybe written, not only without nonsense^ but with eleg^ance, and 
nothing else is here meant by crack*^, which,, in. the time of this 
writer, was a word of such emphasis and dignity, tliat in this play 
ke terms. the general dissolution of nature the cnack ofdomn, 

yohn*on.. 
Crack is used on a similar occasion by Barnaby Goo^-j in. his* 
^U^do. (hnqueredy 1563= :: 
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Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds^ 
Or memorize another Golgotha,' 

I cannot tell: 

But I am faint, my gashes cry for hetp» 

Dun, So well thy words become thee, as thy wounds ; 
They smack of honour both:— Go, get him surgeons^ 

[Exit Sold, aitende^. 

Enter RossE.® 
Who comes here ?* 



" The cannon's eracke begins to roorc 

** And darts full thycke they flye, 
•* And cover'd thycke the armyes both, 
** And framde a counter-skye." 
Barbour, the old Scotch Poet, calls fire-arms— "rraiy« of wtriV 

A^in, in the old play of King yobn^ 1591, and applied, n 
here, to ordnance : 

** ——as harjnless and without effect, 

*' As is the echo of a cannon's crack V Midont. 

7 Doubly redoubled ttroie* &c.1 So, in King J^iehard II: 
** And let thy blows, douiiy redambUd^ 
« Fall," «cc. 
The irregularity of the metre, howcTer, induces me to belieTe 
our author wrote— 

■ tbey were 

At cannons overcbarg^d foiib double cracJ^f, 
Doubly redoubling strokes vpan tbefoe. 
For this thought, however, Shakspeare mirht have been in- 
debted to Gallon's JRecuyel, &«. " The batayU was sharp, than 
the grekes damblid and redtmblid tbeir strokes," &c. Steevens. 

« Or memorize anotber Golgotba,"] That is, or make another 
Golgotha, which should be celebrated and delivered down to 
:)Osterity, with as frequent mention as the first. Heatb. 

The word inemorize, which some suppose to have been coined 
by Shakspeare, is used by Spenser, in a sonnet to Lord Buck- 
hurst, prefixed to his Pastorals, 1579 : 

" In vaine I thinke, right honourable lord, ' 
** By tliis rude rime to Tnemorizethy name." T. Warton,- 
The word is likewise used by Drayton ; and by Chapman,, ia 
his translation of the second Book of Homer, 1598: 
** — and Clymene, whom fame 
•* Hath, for her fair eyes, memorized.** 
And agiiin, in a copy of verses prefixed to Sir Arthur Gorge's 
translation of Lncan, 1614 : 

" Of them whose acts they mean to mcftiorize.'* Steevens. 



9 Enter Rosse.] The old copy — ^Enter Rosse and Anguf: but 
as only the thane of Rosse is spoken to, or speaks any thing* in 
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Mai. The worthy thane of Rosse. 

JLen, What a haste looks through his eyes I bo shouId[ 
he look, 
That seems to speak things strange.* 

the remahiing part of this scene, and as Duncan expresses him- 
self in the sin^lar number,— 

** Whence ctun'st tbou, w^^v thane ?** 
Jngus may be considered as a superfluous character. Had bis 
present appearance been designed, the king would naturally 
h&ve taken some notice of him. Steevent. 

It is clear, from a subsequent passage, that the entry of Angus 
was here designed ; for in scene iii, he again enters with Kosse^ 
and says,— 

" — Wie are sent 

•* To give thee from our royal master thanks." Malone, 
Because Rosw and Angut accompany each other in a subse« 

auent scene, does it follow that they make their entrance toge- 
ler on the present occasion ? Steevem, 

1 Who eomet^ here ?] The latter word is here employed as a 
dissyllable. Ma^one. 

Mr. Malone has already directed us to read— T^erv^-as a 
dissyllable, but without supporting his direction by one example 
«f such a practice. 

I suspect that the poet wrote— 

Who it U comes here ? or— j9«f who comes here ? 

s •...—ii— » So should he looi. 
That seems to speak thing* ttrange.'] The meaning of this 
passaTC, as it now stands, is, so shtrnla he look, that looks as if he 
told things strange. But Rosse neither yet told strange things, 
nor could look as if he told them. Lenox only conjectured 
from his air that he had strangle things to tell, and therefore un- 
doubtedly said : 

What a haste looks through his eyes ! 

So should he, look, that teems to speak things strange. 
He looks like one that is big vtith something of importance ; % 
metaphor so natural that it is every day used in common dis- 
course. Johnson. 

Mr. M. Mason observes, that the meaning of Lenox is '' So 
should he look, who seems as if he had strange things to speak.** 
The following passage in The Tempest seems to anord no unapt 
comment upon this : 

« I pr'ythee, say on ; 

" The setting of thine eye and cheek, proclaim 

** A matter n-om thee — .'* 
Agsun, in King Richard II: 

«* Men judge by the complexion of the sky, &c. 

** So may you, by my dull and heavy eye, 

^ My tongue hath but i^ heavier tsle to say." St^e^tpu* 
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-^^n. Whence cflm*«* ♦!. ^^od save the king! 

/?ow. ^*°^ *^ *^"* worthy thane ? ^ 

Where the Korw^xr^^ i ^ "*™ ^'^«» ff^at kinir, 

^nd fan our pe^tToRr^' «°"' ^'x' «»^?'' 

Till ScUoSw/,^*" " *'"^' ~"fl'<=t' 
ijcuoud s bridegroom, lapt in p^of,' 

best comment on thig passaA ^ ^fjf ^"»^h^s us with the 
With nearly the same idea .^' ° "^"""-^ ""' (^'"^tra we meet 

, — — flout tbe sk}f 1 ThA Ko« ^ -M^alone. 

^A»ara ///, 1599. -^ ""^ "tflance of the sky. So, io King 

« AndbrtSfirth'TtT'n' ^"«"''« -. 

''W '4"''^^m!?tSr;^'r v- '^""^'t'-Iy taken. |, t,.;., 
A«piin. in A7n^ yXi .■ ^ •'" *«««»• 



This pa^:±l^* *if' "^A «/«"•' idly sp«ad." 
cms tS beXte^^',^;; '"^"ders^.KKl. The meaning 
v; but that, the stanLrWr.^ "' ""T*" ?""% i^ulted U^f 
and fixed in the ^^nndlhlf 'f'"^ *»>" by Duncan's Ce' 
only to cool the cCque™« inS '^'y I'^P'-d "^-ut, se^Tn'j 
by their former possessnri^' ^f r °^. ^^'"S proinlly displayed 

" ^I'-ostperfrt^Centl^^tht "W^Zfe^' '^^ A' 

rende;e/Sr:ttet'tII\"i' P'^'"''""«r. »ome woH. that 
frequentlv to be depL«d fn^e n^^^^T* V'"'""' ' •l«.'mo^ 

""•y •^« »<W?dt'te"manf:?r.,™' 'C^ .'" P'oof'] This passa« 

p<<l«»»e 0fU^,fZfZ^Za «r- r "|?^;^'»'-d that 5.e 
fo^. hastily concluded t^attheTrldH^ «'r:Shaks,>ea«^. there. 
Godofit, or miphth,vXenmU?edh?r?^'' ''"?** to the 
» bne in the 5th //,W«f Horned ^ Chapman's version of 
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Confronted him with Belf-comparisons,* 
Point against point rebellious, arm 'gainst arm, 
Curbing his lavish spirit: And, to conclude, 
The victory fell on us ; ■ 

■^«»' Great happiness I 

Hosse. That now 
Sweno, the Norways* king,^ craves composition ; 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men, 
Till he disbursed, at Saint Colmes' inch,' 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use. 

* Confronted him wtb teif-comparisont,'] By him, in this verse, 
is meant Norway ; as the plain construction of the English re- 
quires. And the assistance the t&aneqfCawdorhud^yen Norway, 
was underhand; (which Hosse and Angus, indeed, had discover- 
ed, but was unknown to Macbeth;) Cawdor being in the court 
all this while, as appears from Angus's, speech to Macbeth* 
when he meets him to salute him with the title, and insinuates 
his crime to be iining the rebel v>itb hidden help and ^vantage, 

— viitb self-comparisons,] i. e. gave him as good as he 
brought, shcw'd he was his equal. Warburton, 

1 Tbatnovi 
Sweno, the Norvtay^* ^'«^,] The present irregularity of me- 
tre induces me to believe, that — Sioeno was only a marginal re- 
ference, injudiciously thrust into the text; and that the line origi- 
nally stood thus : 

That now the Norfnay*e king cravet comfioiition. 
Could it have been necessary for Rosse to tell Dtmcan the 
name of his old enemy, the king of Norway ? Steeven*. 

t — — Satnt Colmes' inch,] Coltnes is to be considered as a 
dissyllable. 

Coimei-incb, now called Incbcomb, is a small island lying in the 
Firth of Edinburgh, with an abbey upon it,* dedicated to St. Co- 
lumb; called by Cambden Inch Colm, or The I*/e of Columba. 
Some of tltc modem editors, without authority, read— 

Saint Colvnet^'kill Itle:- 
but very erroneously ; for CoLmei? Incb, and Coifn-iiil, are tw« 
different islands; the former lyuigon the eastern coast, near the 
place where the Danes were defeated ; the latter in the western 
seas, being the famous lona, one of the Hebrides. 

HoUnshed thus relates the whole circumstance : " Tie Danes 
that etcaped, andgot once to their ship*, obteined of Makbeth for a. 
great summe of gold, that such of their friends as were slaine, 
might be buried in Saint Colmes* Inch. In memorie whereof 
m^ny old sepultures are yet in the said Inch, there to be seene 
graven with the amjes of the Danes ." Inch, or Inshe, in the Irisk 
and Erse languages, signifies aa* island. See Lbuyd't Arcf 
logia. Sieewm. 
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t>un. No taore that thane of Cawdor shall deceive 
t)ui bosom interest :— Go, pronounce his death,* 
And with his former title greet Macbeth. 

Ro98f, I '11 see it done. 

Z)mw. What he hath lost, nOble Macbeth hath won. 

\^Exeunt, 

SCENE III. 
A Heath. 

TTiunder. Enter the three Witches. 

1 Witch, Where hast thou been, sister? 

2 IVitch. Killing swine.* 

3 rTt/cA. Sister, where thou ?* 

I Witch. A sailor's wife had chesnuts in her lap, 
And mounch'd, and mounch'd, and mounch'd :— 

Give mcj quoth I : 
Aroint thee^ witch P the rump-fed ronyon"* cries.* . 

• " pronounce bU death,'] The old copy, injuriously to me- 
tre, reads — 

pronounce bit present death. Steemeru. 

1 Killing ^vxim,"] So, in a Detection of damnable Drifief practize J 
by three Witcbet^ &c. arraigned at Cbelmirforde in £stex, &c. 1579, 
bl. 1. 13mo. *' — Item, also she came on a tyme to the bouse of 
one Robart Lathburie &c. who dislyklng her deal3rng, tent ber 
bime empties but presently after her departure, his boggesfeil 
sicJ^e arid died, to the number of twentie." Steevent. 

* 1 Witch. Where bastihou. been, titter? 

switch. Killing twine. 

3 Witch. Sister, vjbere thou ?"] Thus the old copy ? yet I can- 
not faelpsupposing that these three speeches, collectivdy taken* 
were meant to form one verse, as follows : 

1 Witcb. Where hast been, sister I 

2 Witch. Killinsr swine. 
switch. Where thou? 

If my supposition be well fbimded, there is as little reason far 
preserving the useless f bourn the first line, as the repetition of 
titter, in the third. Steevent. 

3 Aroint tbee, luitcb /] Aroint, or avaunt, be gone. Pope. 

In one of the folio editions the reading \s^-Anoint tbee',. in a 
sense very consistent with the common account of witches^ who 
are related to perform many supernatural i^cts, by the. means of 
unguents, and particularly to fly through the air to the places 
where they meet at their hel!ish festivals. In this sense, anpint 
thee, witch, will mean, away, vjttcb, to your infernal astefnhly, 
lilts reading I was inclined to favour, because 1 had met with 
TOJ.^ VII. c 
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Her husband *s to Aleppo gonc^ master, o' the Tiger: 

the word aroint in no other kuthor; till looking into Heame's 
ColiectioMf I found it in a rery old drawing, that he has publish- 
ed,* in which St. Patrick is represented visiting hell, and put- 
ting the devils into great confusion hy his presence, of wbom 
one, thai is driving the damned before him with a prong, has a 
label issuinr out of his mouth with these words, out out 
AAONGT, of which the last is evidently the same with aroint^ 
and used in the same sense as in this passage, ^^obnaon. 

Dr. Johnson's memory, on the present occasion, appears to 
have deceived him in more than a sin^ instance. The subject 
of the above-mentioned drawing is ascertained by a label affix- 
ed to it in Gothic letters. Ittu* Cbritttu, rtturgetu a mortuu 
9poliat infemum. My predecessor, indeed, might have been 
misled by an uncouth abbreviation in the Sacred Name. 

The words— Ouf out arongt, are addressed to our Redeemer 
by Satan, who, the better to enforce them, accompanies them 
with a blast of the horn he holds in his right hand. Tartareum 
intendit cormi. If the instniment he rrasps in his left hand was 
meant for a prong, it is of singuLsr msike . 

Satan is not " driving the damned before him;** nor is any 
other daemon present to undertake that office. Redemption, not 
punishment, is the subject of the piece. 

This story of Christ's exploit, in his deMcensut ad inferos (as Mr. 

Tyrwhitt has obsen^ in a note on Chaucer, 3512,) is taken 

> from the Gospel of Nicodemus, and was called by our ancestors 

the barrowinge of beUe, under which title it was represented 

among the Chester Whitsun Playes, MS. Harl. 2013. 

jRynt you toitcb, quoib Bene Locket to ber nuaber, is a North 
Country proverb. The word is used again in King Lear,* 
** And aroini thee, witch, aroini thee.** 

Anoint is the reading of the folio 1664^ a book of no authority. 

Steevent,. 
4 — — tbe rump-fed rotg^ — ] The chief cooks in noblemen's 
families, colleges, religious houses, hospitals, &c. anciently 
clumed the emoluments or Idtchen fees ot kidneys, fat, trotters, 
rumptf Sec. which they sold to the poor. The weird sister in this 
scene, as an insult on Uie poverty of the woman who had called 
her vutcb, reproaches her poor object state, as not being 
able to procure better provision than onab, which areconsidered 
as the refuse of the Ubles of others. Caliper. 

So, in Tbe Ordinance for tbe Government ^Prince Edaard, 1474^ 
the following fees are allowed:—- ''mutton's heades, the rurnpet of 
every beefe," &c. Again, in Tbe Ordinaneet <f tbe JEbiueboid ^ 
George DuJke tf Clarence : '* — the hinder shankes of the mutton, 
with the rumpe, to be feable." 

Agam, In Ben Jonson's Staph ofKewt, old Penny-boy says to 
the cook: 

* See Ectypa Viffiat &c Sto^o et cora Thonue ■earner Sec. 1737, SteevlSf . 
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But in a sieve I '11 thither sail,^ 
Andy like a rat without a tail/ 



(( 



And then remember meat for my two dog» } 
Fat flaps of mutton/ kidneys, nm*/&*,*' &c. 
Aguin, in Wit at several Weapons, by Beaumont and Fletcher; 
*' A niggard to your commons, that you *re fain 
•* To size your belly out with shoulder fees, 
** With kidneys, rumfis, and cues of single beer.** 
In Tbe Bttok of Hauiynge, &c. (commonly called The Book of 
St. Albans^ bl. 1. no date, among the proper terms used in kepyng 
qfhaukts, it is said: " The bauke tyreth upon rumps. ^ Steevens. 

'^ — ronyon cries.'] i. e. scabby or mangy woman. Fr. rog» 
neux, roytie, scurf. Thus Chaucer, in The Romaunt of the Mose, 
p. 551 : 

"— herneckc 

" WitlioHten bleine, or scabbe, or roine.** 
Shakspeare uses the substantive agun in Tbe Merry Wi^s rf 
Windwr, and the adjective — roynisb, in As you Like it. Steeven^. 

« in a sieve PU tbitber sail,] Reginald Scott, in his i)/«. 

^covery of Witcbcrafi, 1584, says it was believed that witches 
'* could sail in an egg shell, a copkle or muscle shell, through 
and under tbe tempestuous seas.** Again, says Sir W. D'Ave- 
nant, in his Albovine, 1629 : 

" He sits like a witch sailingin a sieve.** 
Again, in Neves from, Scotland: Declaring tbe damnable Life 
^Doctor Fian a notable Sorcerer, vibovias burned at Edinbrough in 
yanuarie last, 1591 ; nbieb Doctor vtas Register to tbe Devill, 
tbat sundrie 'Hmes preaebid at Nortb Baricie Kirie, to a Number 
<f notorious Witcbes. Witb tbe true Examination of tbe said Doc^ 
tor and Witcbes, as tbey uttered tbetn in tbe presence of tbe Scottisb 
Xing. Discovering bau tbey pretended to beviitcb and drovme bis 
JMajestie in tbe Sea com/ming from Denmarbe, vtitb otber sucb 
voonderful Matters as tbe like batb not bin beard at anie Time. 
Publisbed according to tbe Scottisb Copie. Printed for William 
Wrigbt: ** — and that all they together went to sea, each one in 
a rtddle or cive, and went in the same very substantially with flag- 
gons of wine, makinr merrie and drinking by the way in the 
same riddles or cives?' 8ic. Dr. Farmer found the title of this 
scarce pamphlet in an interleaved copy of MaunseWs Catalogue, 
&c. 1595, with additions by Archbishop Harsenetand Thomas 
Baker the Antiquarian. It is almost needless to mention that 
I have since met with the pamphlet itself. Steevens. 

7 And, like a rat witbout a tail,] It should be remembered, 
(as it was the belief of the times,) that though a witch coulH 
assume the form of any animal she pleased, the tail would still 
ht wanting. 

The reason g^ven by some of the old writers, for such a defi- 
ciency, is, tJiat though the hands and feet, by an easy change^. 
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I '11 do, I '11 do, and I '11 do.» 

2 Witch. I '11 give thee a wind.' 
1 mVcA. Thou art kind. 

3 Witch. And I another. 

1 Witch. I myself have all the other j 
And the very ports they blow,* 
All the quarters that they know 

mi^ht be converted into the four paws of a beast, there was still 
no part about a woman which corresponded witli the length of 
tail common to almost all our four-footed creatures. Steeven*. 

• rildo.VUdo, and I Ul do, 

P the sbipfnan*s card. 

Look vibat I have. 

S&ov) me, thono me. 

Thus do go about, about t^'^^'] As I cannot help supposing 
this scene to have been uniformly metrical when our a\:tb<ir 
wrote it, in its present state I suspect it to be clogged with inter- 
polations or mutilated by omissions. 

Want of con*e spending rhymes to the foregoing lines induce 
me to hint at vacuities which cannot be supplied, and intrusions 
which (on the bare authority of conjecture) must not be expelled. 
Were even the condition of modem transcripts for the stage 
understood by the public, the frequent accidents by which a 
poet's meaning is depraved, and his measure vitiated, would 
need no illustration. Steevens. 

» / HI give thee a.V3ind,'\ This free gift of a wind is to be consi- 
dered as an act of sisterly friendship, for witches were supposed 
to sell them. So, in Su7nmer*s last Will and Testament, 1600 : 

" in Ireland and Denmark both, 

" Witches for gold will sell a m.an a V)ind, 
'* Which in the comer of a napkin wrap'd, 
" Shall blow him safe unto what coast he will."' 
Drayton, in bis Moon^calf, says the same. It may be hoped, 
however, that the conduct of our witches did not resemble that 
of one of their relations, as described in an Appendix to the old 
translation of Marco Paolo, 1579 : " — they demanded tliat he 
should give them a voinde; and he shewed, setting his handes 
bebijide, from vjbence the wind should come,^* &c. Steevens. 

1 And the very ports they blow,'] As the word very is here of 
no other use than to fill up the verse, it is likely that Shakspeare 
wTote various, which might be easily mistaken for very, oeing 
either negligently read, hastily pronounced, or imperfectly 
heard. Johnson. 

. The very ports are the exact ports. Very is used here (as in 
a thousand instances which might be brought) to express the 
declaration more emphatically. 

Instead of ports, however,; I bad formerly retA points; but er- 
roneously. In ancient language, to bloKo sometimes means to 
blovj upon. So, in Dumain's Ode in Lovers Labour^s Lost.- 
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Vthe shipman's card.* 
I will drain him dry as hay :^ 
Sleep shall, neither night nor day> 
Hang upon his pent-house lid ;^ 
He shall live a man forbid:^ 

" Air, quoth he, thy cheekg may blow; — ^ 
i. e. blow upon them. We still say it blows East or West, 
without a preposition. Steevms, 

The substituted word was first given by Sir W. D'Avenant, 
who, in his alteration of this play, has retained the old, while at 
the same time he furnished Mr. Pope with the new, reading: 

'* I myself have all the other. 

" And then from every port they blow, 

" From all the points that seamen know." Malone, 

» — the abipfnatCt card.'\ So, in The Microcoanvoa of John 
Davies, of Hereford, 4to. 1^5 : 

" Beside the chiefe windcJI and co|laterall 
** (Which are the windes indeed of chiefe regard) 
" Seamen observe more, thirtie two in all, 
" AU which are pointed/Out upon the carde." 
The card is the paper on which the winds are marked under 
the pilot's needle ; or perhaps the sea-cbart, so called in our au- 
thor's age. Thus, in Tbe Loyal Subject, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher: 

The card of goodness in your minds, that shews you ^^ 
When you sail false." . , 

Again, in Churchyard's Prayse and Reporte of Maister Martyne 
Forbeisber^s Voyage to Meta Incognita, &c. 12mo. bl. 1. 1578 : 
" There the generall gaue a speciall card and order to his cap- 
taines for Uie passing of the straites," &c. Steepens. 

3 — dry as bay .:] So, Spenser, in hia Faery ^uecn, 9* H^ 
cix: 

** But he is old and wthered as bay** Steeven*^ 

* Sleep sball, neither night nor day. 
Hang upon his pent-house lid;] So, in The Miracles ef 
Moses, by Michael Drayton : 

" His brows, like two steep peni'bouses, hung down 
** Over his eye-lids." 
There was an edition of this poem in 1604, but I know not 
whether these lines are found in it. Drayton made additions 
and alterations in his pieces at every re-impression. Malone. 

s He shall live a man forbid.:] i. e. as one under a curse, aQ 
interdiction. So, afterwards, in this play : 

" By his own interdiaion stands accursed,** 
So, among the Romans, an outlaw's sentence was. Aqua et Ignh 
inter dictio ; i. e. he was forbid the use of water and fire, whicf 
xmp^ieii the necessity of banishment. Theobald, 

9? 
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Weary sev'n-nights, nine times nincr 
Shall he dwindle,* peak, and pine: 
Though his bark cannot be lost, 
Yet it shall be tempest-toss'dJ 
Look what I have. 



Mr. Theobald has very justly explained foHnd By accurted^ 
but without s:iviD^ any reason of his interpreUtion. To bid is 
originally to pray , aS in this Saxon fragment: 
He if pif f hxz "a boce, &c. 
Be 19 vise that prays and malei amends. 
As to forbid theref<M« implies to jm^obibit, in opposition to the 
word ^10 in its present sense, it sig^fiesby the same kind of op- 
position to curte, when it is derived from the same word in it» 
primitive'meaning. yohnson. 

To bid^ in the sense (^ to firaj^, occurs in the. MMuent MS. ro- 
mance of The Sovadon of Babyloyne^ p. 78 : 
** Kinge Charles kneled adown 
'f Tonsse the relikes so goode, 
'' And badde there^an oryson 
" To that Iprde that deyde on rode.** 
Kfarbodin fellW, Scot« signifies an unhappy one." Sin^trfk*, 
It may be added that '* UtUj^ and rcr^ietoi, in the Germao» 
signify to pray and to -interdict." «^ W, . 

* SbaU be dwindle^ &c.] This mischief was supposed to be 
put in execution by means of a waxen figure, which repiresented. 
the person who w|is to be consumed by slow degrees. 
So, in Webster's Dutchess of Malfy, 162^ : 
" -— * it vmstet me more 
«• Than were t my picture fashion'd out of wax, 
'* Stuck with a magick needle, and then buried 
<< in some foul dunghill/' 
So HoUnshed, speaUng of the witchcraft practised to destroy 
king DufFi^ : 

'* •»— found one of the witchefii?oasting.upon a wooden broch 
an image of wax at the fire, resembling uweacb feature the king's 
person, &c. 

" -«-^^ for as the image did waste afore < the fine, so did the 
bodie of the king break forth in sweat. And -as for the words 
of the inchantment^ they served to keep him still waking /roM. 
*leepei^ &0. 
This may serve to explain the foregoing passage : 
" Sleep shall neither night nor day 
*' Hang upon his pent-house lid." Sfeevem,, 

7 Though hia bark cannot be iott^ 
Tetit shall be tempett-tou'd.'] So, in Kenes Jrom Scotland, 
\c. a pampbtet (ll^ady quoted : ** Agai^ it is confesied, tha^ 
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S Witch, Show me, show me. 

1 Witch. Here I have a pilot's thumb, 
Wreck'd, as homeward he did come. \^DruTn vnthin^ 

3 Wit<h, A drum, a drum ; 
Macbeth doth come. 

ML The weird sisters, hand in hand,^ 
Posters of the sea and land, 
Thus do go about, about; 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine. 
And thrice again, to make up nine: 
Peace !— the charm *s wound up. 

the said christened c«t was the cause of the Kinget Majetti'ea 
thippCy at hit coming fortbe of Denmarke, bad a c&ntrarie vande to 
the rettof his sbippct then beeing in his companie, which thing 
was most straunge and true, as the Kinges Majestic acknowled- 
-geth, for when the rest of the sbippes had a faire and good winde, 
then was the winde contrarie and altogether against his Majestie. 
And further the sayde witch declared, that his Majestie had 
never come safely from the sea, if his faith had not prevayled 
above their ententions." To this circumstance perhaps our au- 
thor's allusion is sufficiently plain. SteevcM. 

8 Tbe weird tisters, band in band,"] These weird tisters, were 
Ihe Fates of the northern nations; the three handmaids of Odin. 
Jfie nominantur Valkyria, qua* quodvit ad pralium Odimu tnittit. 
K^ virot morti destinant, et victoriamgtdfemant. Gunna, et Rota^ 
et Parearum fninima SkuUda .* per aiera et maria equitant temper 
ad mdrituroi eligendos / et cades in potestate babent. Bartholinus 
de Causis contemptse ^ Danis adhuc Gentilibus mortis. It is^ 
ibr this reason that Sbakspeare makes them three : and calls them 

Potters of the tea and landg 
and intent only upon death and mischief. However, to give this 
part of his work the more dignity, he intermixes, with this Nor- 
thern, the Oreek and Roman superstitions ; and puts Hecate at 
the head of Uieip enchantments. And to make it still more fa- 
miliar to the common audience (which was always his point) he 
adds, for another ingredient, a sufficient quantity of our own. 
country superstition^ concerning witches ; their beards, their 
cats, and- their broomsticks. So Uiat his viitcb-tcenes are like the- 
charm they prepare in one of them ; where the ing^redients are 
gathered from every thing «i6ociinj^ in the narvriz/ world, as here, 
from every thing absurd in the moral. But, as extrava^nt as all * 
this is, the play has had the power to charm and bewitch every 
nudience, from that time to this. War burton. 

Weird comes from the Anglo-Saxon ri^^tfitum, and is used 
4,^.a substantive signifying a, prophecy, by the translator of .AiBC^oK 
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£nter Macbeth and Bav<(uo. 

Mdcb, So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 

Barn How far is 't call'd to Fores?*— What are these. 
So withered, and so wild in their attire ; 
That look not like the inhabitants o' the earth. 
And yet are on 't?— Live you? or are you aught 

JBoetbiut, in the year 1541, as well as for the Dettinie*, by Chaucer 
and Holinshed. Of the nveirdU gevyn to Makbeth tJia Banhquo, 
is the argument of one of the chapters. Gawin Douglas, in bi» 
translaUon of Virgil, calls the Parca the vteird Mters,- and in Ane 
verie excellent and delectabill Treatise intituMt Philo tvs, qubai* 
tin Vie may fiertave tbegreit inconvenience* that faUit out in the 
Marriage betnveene Age and Zoutb, Edinburgh, 1603, the word 
i^pears again : 

** How dois the quheill of fortune go, 
** Quhat wickit nuierd has wrocht our wo.** 
Again : 

" Quhat neidis Philotus to think ill, 
" Or zit his toierd to warie >*' 
The other method of spelliBg \yieyvfard'\ was merely a blunder 
of the transcriber or printer. 

The Valkyr idc, or Valfyriur, were not barely three in number. 
The leaimed critic might have found, in Sartbolinuf, not only 
Gunna, Rota^ et Skulldat but also, Scogula, Hilda, Gondula, and. 
Geiroscogula. Bartliolinus adds, that tlieir number is yet g^eater^ 
according to otlier writers who speak of them. They were the 
cup~6earer4 of Odin, and conductor* of the dead. They were dis- 
tinguished by the elegance of their firmts and it would be as just 
to compare yoUth and beauty with age and deformity, as the 
Valkyr ix of the -yor/i6 with the Witches of Sbakspeare. Steevens. 

The old copy has — weyuard, probably in consequence of the 
transcriber's being deceived by his ear. The correction was made 
by Mr. Theobald. The following passage in Bellcnden's trans* 
lation of Hector Boeibius, fully supports the emendation : ** Be 
aventure Makbeth and Banquho were passand to Fores, quhair 
kyng Duncane hapnit to be for yc tyme, and met be y© gait thre 
wetnen clothit in elrage and uncouth weid. They wer jugit be 
the pepillto be vteird sisters." So also Holinshed. Malone, 

Hon) far is 't callldto Fores ?'] The king at this time resided 
at Fores, a town in Murray ^ not far from Inverness. '< It fortuned, 
(says Holinshed) its Macbeth and Banquo journeyed towards 
Fores, wliere the king then lay, they went sporting by the way, 
without other company, save only themselves, when suddenly jn 
the midst of. a laund liiere met them three women in straunge 
and wild apparcll, resembling creatures of the elder world,*' &c. 

Steepens. 

The old copy reads — Soris. Corrected by Mr. Pope. Malone. 
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That man may question ?^ You seem to understand me, 
By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips:— You should be women,* 
And yet your beards^ forbid me to interpret 
That you are so. 

Macb, Speak, if you can; — What are you? 

1 Witch. All hail, Macbeth I* hail to thee, thane of 
Glamis!^ 



* ^ That man may question?'\ Are ye any beings with which 
man is permitted to hold converse, or of whom it is lawful to ask 
questions, ycbnson. 

^ Tou should be nxom.en,'] In Pierce Pennilesse bis Suppli- 

Cation to the Divell^ 1592, there is an enumei-ation of spirits and 
their offices j and of certain watry spiritsit is said : " — by the 
help of Alynach a spirit of the West, they will raise stormes, 
cause earthquakes, rayne, haile or snow, in the clearest day that 
is ; and if ever they appear to anie man, they come in viometCs 
apparell." Henderson, 

3 ^^^your beards — ] Witches were supposed always to have 
hair on their chins. So, in Decker's Honest Whore, 1635; 

** — Some women have beards, marry they are half 
v>itches.** Steepens. 

* Alt baili Macbeth /] It hath lately been repeated from Mr. 
Guthrie's Essay ufnm English Tragedy, \h2X\X\^ portrait of Mac- 
beth's vsife is copied from Buchanan, " whose spirit, as well as 
words, is translated into the playof Shakspeare: &nd it had signi- 
fyed nothingto have pored only on Holinshed for yhcrt." — "Ani- 
mus etiam, per se ferox, propcquotidianis conviciis uxoris (quae 
omnium consiliorum ei erat conscia) stimulabatur." — This is the 
whole that Buchanan says of the Lady, and truly I see no more 
spirit in the Scotch, than in the English chronicler. •* The wordes 
of the three weird sisters also greatly encouraged him [to the 
murder of Duncan,] but specially his wife lay sore upon him to 
attempt the thing, as she that was very ambitious, brenning in 
unquenchable desire to beai^e the name of a queene " Edit. 1577, 
p. 244. 

This part of Holinshed is an abridgment of Johne Bcllen- 
den's translation of the Noble Clerk, Hector Boece, imprinted at 
Edinburgh, in fol. 1541. I will give the passage as it is found 
there. " His wyfe impacient of lang^tary {as all vtemtn ar) 
specially quhare they are desirus of ony purpos, gsuf hym gret 
artation to persew the third weird, that sche micht be ane qaene , 
calland hym oft tymis febyl cowart and nocht desynis of honourif , 
sen he durst no assailze the thing with inanheid and curage, 
qubilk is offerit to hym be bcniuolence of fortoun. Howbeit, 
sindry othcris hes assailzeit sic thinges afore with must terribyl 
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3 Witch. All hail, Macbeth I bail to thee, thane of 

Cawdor I* 
3 fHtcA. All hail, Macbeth ! that &halt be kiii|: here- 
after. 
Ban, Good sir* why do you start ; and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fair? — r the name of truth. 
Are ye fantastical,^ of that indeed 

jeopardjris, quhen they had not sic sickemes to succeid in the end 
of thairhmbouris as he had." p. 173- 

Bat we can demofutrate, that Shakspeare had not the story 
ftom Buchanan. According to bintf the weird sisters salute 
Macbeth: Una^Angusiae Thanum» altera Moravix, tertia Re-- 

Sini.",-Thane of Angus, and of Murray, &c. but according to 
olinshed, immediately from Bellenden, as it stands in Shak- 
spcarc : « The first of them spake and sayde, AH hayle Makbcth 
Thane •f Glammis,*-the second of them sayde, Hayle Makbeth 
Thane of Cawder ; but the third sayde. All hayle Makbeth. that 
hereafter shall be King tf Scotland.** p. 343. 

1 Witch. AU bail, Macbeth / Hail to thee, tbane of Glands / 

2 Witch. All bmil, Macbetb J Hail to tbeSy tbane ^Cawhr ! 

3 Witoh. Ml baU, Macbetb ! tbat sbalt be iinf bereafter f 
Here too our poet found the equivocal predictions, on which 

his hero so fatally depended : '* He had learned of certaine wyv 
' sards, how that he ought to take heede of Macduffe :<— and 
surelj^ hereupon had he put Macduffe to dvatb, but/i certaine 
witch, whom he had in great trust, had tolde, that he should 
neuer be slain with tnan borne of any vooinan^ nor Tsnquished till 
the wood of Bemane came to the castell of Dunsinane." p. 344. 
And the scene between Malcolm and Macduff, in the fourth 
Act, is idmost Klerally taken from tlie Cbronicle, Farmer. 

AU haU, Macbetb /] All bail is a corruption of al-bael, Saxon, 
i. e. ave^ ealve. Maione. 

* — • tbane of Glamts /] The thaneship of Glami* was the 
ancient inheritance of Macbeth's family. The castle where they 
lived IS still standing, and was lately the magnificent residence 
of the earl of Strathmore. See a particular description of it in 
Mr. Gray's Letter to Dr. Wharton, dated firom Glames Caetle. 

Steevent. 

• — ^ tbane ^Cawdor!] Dr. Johnson observes, in his S'bttr- 
ju^ to tbe Western Itlanda of Scotland, that part of Calder Castle, 
from which Macbeth drew his second title, is still remaining. In 
one of his Letters, Vol. I, p. 122, he takes notice of the same 
object : *' There is one ancient tower with its battlements and 
winding stairs-*^e rest of the house is, though not modem, of 
later erecti<m. Stt^vens. 

f >4re^c fantastical,] "Ry fantastical is not meant, according 
to the comnon signification! creatures of his own brun ; for he 
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Which outwardly ye show? My noble partner 

You greet with present grace, and great prediction 

Of noble having,^ and of royal hope. 

That he seems rapt withal;^ to me you speal^not: 

If you can look into the seeds of time. 

And say, which grain will grow, and which will not ; 

Speak then to me, who neither beg, nor fear, 

Your favours, nor your hate. 

1 Witch. Hail! 

2 Witch. Hail! 

3 Witch. Hail! 

1 Witch, Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 

2 Witch. Not so happy, yet much happier. 

3 Witch. Thou shalt get kings> though thou be none: 

could not be so extnivagant as to ask such a question : but it is 
used for tupematuralf tpiritual* Warburton. 

Byfantatttcal, he means creatures of /anta§y or imagination : 
the question is. Are these real brings before us, or are we de« 
ceiTcd by illusions of fancy ? yobnson . 

So, in Reginald Scott's Ditcaoery tfWitcberaft, 1584 :— <« He 
affirmeth these transubstantiations to be but fantastical, not ac- 
cording to the verltie, but according to the appearance." The 
same expression occurs in All** lott by Lout, 1633, by Rowley: 

or is that thing, 






Which would supply the place of soul in thee, 
" Merely pbantasucal ?** 
Shakspeare, however, took the word from HoUnshed, who in bis 
account of the witches, says : *' This was reputed at first but 
some Yam/antastical illusion by Macbeth and Banquo." 

otcevtns* 
t Ofnobie having,] Having is estate, possession, fortune. So, 
'Vi Tnelfib Nigbt : 

" — my baving IS not much ; 
" 1 '11 make division of my present store: 
** Hold ; there is half my coffer." 
Ag^n, in the ancient metrical romance of Syr Bevy t cf Hampton^ 
bl. 1. no date : 

" And when he heareth this tydinge, 
•* He will go theder with great baving.** 
See also note on Tbe Merry Wive* of Windsor, Act III, sc. ii. 

Steevens* 
• Tbat be seems rapt witbali'\ Rapt is rapturously affected 
extra se raptus. So, in Spenser's Faery. ^een, IV, ix. 6 : 
" That, with the sweetness of her rare delight, 
" The prince haJ^rapt, beg^ on her to dote.'* 
Again»in Cytfibeline,' 

" What, dear sir, thus raps you ?" Steevens. 



36 MACBETH. 

S09 all liail, Macbeth, and Banquo ! 

1 Witch. Banquo, and Macbeth, all hail ! 
Macb. Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more : 
By Sinel's death,^ I know, I am thane of Glamis ; 
But how of Cawdor ? the thane of Cawdor lives, 
A prosperous gentleman ; and, to be king, 
Stands not within the prospect of belief. 
No more than to be Cawdor. Say, from whence 
You owe this strange intelligence ? or why 
Upon this blasted heath* you stop our way 
With such prophetic greeting? — Speak, 1 charge you. 

[ Witchei vanish. 
Ban, The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them :— Whither are they vanish'd ? 
Macb. Into the air; and what seem'd corporal, melted 
As breath into the wind. — 'Would they had staid I 

Ban, Were such things here, as we do speak about ? 
Or have we eaten of the insane root,^ 



1 By SineN deatb,'] The father of Macbeth. Pope. 

His true name, which however appears, but perhaps only typo- 
gtaphically, corrupted to Sywie in Hector Boethius,froni whom, 
by means of his old Scottish translator, it came to the knowledge 
of Holinshed, was Finleg. Both Finlay and Mticbeatb are com- 
mon surnames in Scotland at this moment. Ritaon, 

* blasted heath — ] Thus, after Shakspeare, Milton^ 

Paradite Lost, B. I, 615: 

** their stately growth though bare 

" Stands on the blasted heath.** Steevens, 

5 —' eaten (fthe insane root,] The insane root is the root 
which makes insane. Theobald. 

The old copies read — ** on the same root." Reed. 

Shakspeare alludes to the qualities anciently ascribed to hem- 
lock. So, in Greene's Never too late, 1616: •* You gaz*d against 
the sun, and so blemished your sight ; or else you have eaten of 
the roots af hemlock, that makes men*s eyes conceit unseen objects."** 
Again, in Ben Jonson's Sejanust 

" they lay that hold upon thy sinseSf 

" As thou hadst snuft up heinlock.** Steevens. 

The commentators have given themselves much trouble to 
ascertain the naine of this root, but its name was, 1 believe, un- 
known to Shakspeare, as it is to his readers; Sir Thomas North's 
translation of Plutarch having probably furnished him with the 
only knowledge he had of its qualities, without specifying its 
name. In the Life of Antony, (w hich our author must haie 
diligently read) the Roman soldiers, while employed in the Par- 
thian war, are said to have suilered gieut distiess for want of 
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That takes *^he reason prisoner? . 
Macb. Your children shall be kings. 
Ban, .^ You shall be king. 

Macb. And thane of Cawdor too; went it not so ? 
^an. To the self-same tune, and words. Who's here? • 

Enter RoBSB^afti/ Angus. 

Rosse. The king hath happily received, Macbetli, 
The news of thy success: and when he reads 
Thy personal venture in the rebels' fight, 
His wonders and his praises do contend, 
Which should be thine, or his : Silenc'd with that,* 
In viewing 6'er the rest o* the self-same day. 
He finds thee in the stout Norwevan ranks, 
Nothing afeard of what thyself didst make. 
Strange images of death. As thick as tale,^ 

provisions. " In ihe ende (says Plutarch) they were compelled 
to live of herbs and rootcs, but they found few of them that mea 
do commonly eateof^ and were enforced to taste of them that 
were never eaten before; among the which tliere was one that 
killed them, and fnade tbem out of tbeir vsits ; for he that had 
once eaten of it, his memorye was gone from bim, and be knevi no 
manner of thing, but only busied himself in digi^lng and hurling 
of stones from one place to another, as thoug-h it had been a 
matter of great waight« and to be done with all possible speede. 

Malont, 

* JSis wofiders and his praises do contend. 

Which should be thine, or his : Sec] i. e> private admira- 
tion of your deeds, and a desire to do them public justice by 
commendation, contend in his mind for pre-eminence. — Or,— 
There is a contest in his mind whether he should indulge his de- 
sire of publishing to the world the commendations due to your 
heroism, or whether he should remain in silent admiration of 
what no words could celebrate in proportion to its desert. 

Mr. M. Mason would read wonder , not vsonders ; for» savs he, 

** 1 believe the word wonder, in the sense of airniration^ has 

-no pluraL" In modem language it certainly has none; yet I 

cannot help thinking that, m the present instance, plural was 

opposed to plural by Shalupeare. Steevens. 

Silenc*d with fAaf,] i. e. wrapp'd in silent wonder at the flepds 
performed by Macbeth, &c. Malone. 

* -^— As thick as tale,] Meaning, that the news caiie as 
thick vls a fa/ff can rraw/ with \h&post,. Or we may read, pe/iia^ia, 
yet better: 

As thick as tale, 

C2imepost ivithpost ; — 
VOL. VII. » 
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^« MACBETH. 

Came post wHh post; and every one did bear 
Thy praises in his kingdom's great defence, 
And pour'd themdMm before him. 

•^f • We arc sent, 

To give thee, from our royal master, thanks; 
To herakl thee^ into hta sight, not pay thee. 

RoMe^ And, for an eameat of a greater honour^ 
He bade jne, from him, call tliee thane of Cawdor: 
In which addition, hail, most worthy thane! 
For it is thine. 

«&«. What, dan the devil speak true ? 

Macb. The thane oi Cawdor lives; Why do yott 
dress me 



That 18, posts arrived as fast as could be eoanted> ydmamu 
So» in King Henry VI, P. Ill, Act II,.8C. i : 
*' Tidings, om twi/ify at the pott could run^ 
** Were brought," &c. 
Mr. Rowe reads — as thick as bail. Steewm. 

The old copy reads*--^an post. The emendation is Mr. 
Rowe's. Dr. Johnson's explanation would be less exceptionable, 
if the old copy had — As quicA as tale. Tbiei applies but ill to 
tfUe, and seems rather to favour Mr. Rowe*s emendation. 

*' As thick as hail,** as an anonymous correspondent observes 
to me, is an expression in the old'play of JCing yobny 1591 : 
** — breathe out damned orisons, 
" A* tbick at bail-stones fore the spring's approach.'* 
The emendation of the word can is supported by a passage in 
ir%Jr«iry/r,P. II: 

" And there are twenty weak and wearied potts 
** Come from the north." Maione. 
Dr. Johnson's explanation is perfectly justifiable. As tbici, in 
ancient language, signified Sisjatt. To tpeak tbici, in our author, 
does not therefore mean, to have a clotuiy indistinct utterance^ but 
to deliver viordt viitb rapidity. So, in Cymbeline, Act III, sc. iis 
** — say, and tpeai tbici, 
' " (Love's counsellor should fill the bores of hearing 
** To the smothering of the sense) how far it is 
** To this same blessed Mitford." 
Again, in King &nry IV, P. II, Act II, sc iii : 

" And speaking tbick, \^hich nature made his blemish^ 
** Became the accents of the valiant ; 
•' For those that could speak lov) and tardily , 
*' Would turn &c — To seem like him." 
Tbick therefore is not less applicable to tale, the old readings 
than to bail, the ailteration of Mr. Rowe. Steevent. 

« Toberaldtbee &c.] The old copy redundantly reads— 0»(k 
to herald thee 8co. Steevent. 
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In borrow'd robes? 

jing. Who was the thane, lives yet; 

But under heavy judgment bears that life 
Which he deserves to lose. Whether he was 
Combined with Norway ;^ or did line the rebel 
With hidden help and vantage ; or that with both 
He laboured in his country's wreck, 1 know not; 
But treasons capital^ confessM) and proved) 
Have overthrown him- 

Macb, Glamis, and thane of Cawdoi): 

The greatest is behind. — Thanks for your painsv— 
Do you not hope your children shall be kings, 
When those that gave the thane of Cawdor to me^ 
Pronnis'd no less to them ? 

Ban, That, trusted home/ 



i _ nitl I^onuayf] The old copy reads t 

— vfkJk those of Noraay, 
The players not understanding that by ** Nbronej^ our author 
neant the kmg of Nbrmay, as in Mamiet^ 

•* Whereon old Norway t overcome with joy," &c. 
foisted in the words at present omiited. Steevau. 

There ia, I think, na need of change. The word cambh^d be* 
longa to the preceding line : 

** Which he deserves to lose. Whe'r he was combin'd 
'• With those of Norway, or did line the rebel," &o. 
Whether was in our author's time sometimes pronounced and 
written as one syllable, n u isb^r. 
So, in King yobn; 

'* Now shame upon you, vtb^r she does or no.** Jf alone, 

t mm^ trutted bome^l i. e. eatixety* tboroui^y relied oa. So* 
m M '« WeU that JSmU Well: 

'* •^— kbck'd the sense to know 
" Her estimation borne.** Steevent, 
The added word borne shows cleariy, in my apprehension, that 
our author wrote— That tbrusttd home. So, in a subsequent 
fcene: 

'^ That evej7 winute of his being tbruete 
*' Against my nearest of life.** 
Tbnuted is the regular participle from the verb to thrUfi, and 
though now not often used, was, I believe, eommom in the time 
of Shakspeare. So, in King Henry V: 

** With casted slough and fresh legerity." 
Mnw means to the uttermoet. So, in I^ Winter** Tale.- 
— all my sorrowd 
You have paid bome,** 
It may be observed, that '* tbrueted home** is an exprestiou 
ssed ftt this day i but ** truettdhomcj!* LbeUeveywas never uaed 
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*o Macbeth: 

Might yet enkindle you' unto the crown^ 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. But 'tis 8ti*angc r 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths^ 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence.— 
Cousins, a wofd, I pray you. 

^acb. Two truths are told,^ 

at any period whatsoever. I have had frequent occasion to re- 
mark that many of the errors in the old copies of our author's > 
plays arose from the transcriber's ear having deceived him. In • 
Ireland, where much of the pronunciation of the age of queen 
Elizabeth is yet retained, the vulgar constantly pronounce the 
word thrust as if it were written tnut; and hence probably the 
error in tlie text. 

The change is so very slight, and I am so thoroughly per- 
suaded that the reading proposed is the true one, that had 
it been suggested by any former editor, I should without hesi- 
tation have given it-a place in* the text. Malone, 

9 Might yet enkindle ,you _] Enkindle^ for to stimulate yoii' 
to seek. Warhurton. 

A similar expression occurs in As you Like it, Act I, sc. i: 

«« notlung remains but that I kindle the boy thither.^ 

uteevcntm 
Hfight/re you with the hope of obiuning the crown. Benley, 

* Two truths are told, &c.] How the former of these truths 
has been fulfilled, we are yet to learn. Macbeth could'not be- 
come thane of Glamb, till after his father's decease, of which' 
there is no mention throughout tlie play. If the Hag only an- 
nounced what Macbeth already understood to have happened^ 
her words could scarcely claim rank as a prediction. Stee'oens. 

From the Scottish^translation of Boethius it should seem that- 
Sinel, the father of 'Macbeth, died after Macbetb's having been 
met by the weird sisters. •* Makbeth (says the historian) re- 
volvyng all thin^^ as they wer said be the weird sisteris, began 
to covat y« croun« And zit he concludit to abide, quhil he saw 
ye tyme ganand thereto ; fermelie belevyng yt y© thrid weird 
fluid cum as the first two did <f ore.'**' This ihdfeed is inconsistent 
with our author's words, " By Sinel's-death, I know, lam thane 
of Glamis ;"^»but HoUnshed, who was his guide, in his abridg- 
ment of the history of Boethius, hasparticularly mentioned that 
Sinel died before Macbeth met the weird sisters : we may there- 
fore be sure that Shakspeare meant it to be understood that 
Macbeth had already acceded to his paternal title. Bellenden 
only says, <' The first of thaim said to Macbeth, Hale thane of 
Glammis. The secound said," &c. But in Holinshed the rela- 
tion runs thus, conformably to the Latin original : <' The first of 
them spake, and said ,. All haile Mackbeth, thane of Glamniilk 
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A^ iiappy prologues to the swelling act* 

Of the imperial theme. — I thank you, gcntlemen»— • 

This supernatural soliciting^ 

Cannot be ill; cannot be good:*— If illy 

Why hath it given me earnest of success. 

Commencing in a truth? I am thane of Cawdor: 

If good, why do I yield to that suggestion^ 

Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair,.^ 

And make my seated^ heart knock at m.y ribs, 

[for hehad latelie entered into that dignitie and- office^ the death of 
kh father Sinell). The second of them said," &c. 

Still however the objection made by Mr Steevens remains in 
Its full force ; for since he knew that *' by Slnel's death he was. 
thane of Glamis," how can this salutation be considered as 
prophetic? Or why should he afterwards say, with admiration^ 
" Glamis, and thane of Cawdor;" &c. ? Perhaps we may sup- 
pose that the father of Macbeth died so recently before his in^ 
tei'view with the weirds, that the news of it had not yet grot 
abroad ; in which case, though Macbeth himself knew it, ne 
might consider their giving him the title of thane of Glamis as. 
a proof of supernatural intelligence. 

I suspect our author was led to use ^e expressions which^ave* 
occasioned the present note, by the following words of. Holin- 
shed : ** The same night after, at supper, Banquo jested with 
him, and said, Now Mackbeth, thou hast obteined thaae things 
vjhich the TVfQ former sisters prophesied: there remaineth 
onelie for thee to purchase that which the third said should 
come to passe .'* Malone. 

* ■ ' " swelling act — ] Sv)elling is useduhthe same sense in 
the prologue to King Henry V: 
** — princes to act, 
" And monarchs to behold the svoelling scene" Steevens^^ 

3 This supernqtvral soticiting -—J Soliciting for information* 

Warburton.. 
Soliciting L^ jratber, in my opinion, indtemtnt, than infcrnmti<m. 
• ^bnson 

4 suggestion — Ji; e. temptation. So, in AUU WellthAt- 

j^nds WeU: " A filthy officer he is in tho&e suggestions for the 
young ^arl." Steenens. 

f Whose kerrid image doth vnfixmy hair^] So Macbeth says, 
in the latter part of this play : 

** And my feU of hair 

** Would, at a dismal treatise, rouse and stir, 
^*- As life -M^ete in it," M. Mason .. 

« _- seated J i . e. fixed, firmly placed. So, in MUton'a . 

Taraaise Lost, B. VI, 643: . 

b 2. 
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Against the trie of nature? Pi-esent fears- 
Are less than horrible imaginings:^ 
My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical; 
Shakes so my single state of man,^ that function 



<t 



From their foundations loos'hing to and fro 
«' They pluck'd the seated hills.'* Steevens. 

Present fears 



Are less than horrible imaginings:'] Present fiars BTefiaf <f 
things present, which Macbeth declares, and every man has found, 
to be less than the imagination presents them while the object^ 
are yet distant, yohnson. 

So, in The Tra^edie of Crasus, 1604, by lord Sterline : 
•* Foi: a^ the shadow seems more monstrous still, 
" Than doth the substance whence it hath the being, 
" So th* apprehension of approaching ill 
" Seems greater than itself y whilst fears are lying.** 

Steevens. 
By present fears is meant, the actual presence of any objects of 
terror. So, in The Second Part of K, Henry IV, the king says : 

" All these hold JTears 

•• Thou see'St with peril I have answered. "^ 
To fear is frequently used by Shakspeare in the sense of 
fright. In this very play, Udy Macbeth says, 

** To alter favour ever is to fear** 
So, in Fletcher'is Pilgrim, Ciirio says to Alphonso, 

** Mercy upon me, Sir, why are you feared thus ?" 
MeAn\n^,\h\is affrighted. M: Mason, 

8 — single state of m^an,"] The single state of mxm seems to 
be used by Shakspeare for an individual, in opposition to a com^ 
onomvealth', or conjunct body. Johnson. 

By single state of man, Shakspeare might possibly mean 
somewhat more than individuality. He who, in the peculiar 
situation of Macbeth, is meditating a murder, dares not com- 
municate his thoughts, and consequently derives neither spirit, 
nor advantage, from the countenance, or sagacity, of others. 
This state of man may properly be styled single^ solitary^ or 
defenceless, as it excludes the benefits of participation, and has 
no resources but in itself. 

It should be observed, however, ihsit double and single anciently 
signified sp'dng and noeait when applied to liquors, and perhaps. 
. to .ot^er obiect9. In this sense the former word may be employ- 
ed by Brabantio^— 

" a voice potential 

** Aso/bu^/e^as the duke's;"- 
an^ the latter, by the Chief Justice^ speaking to Falstaff^ 
" Is not your wit single?** 

The Single state of Macbeth may tjierefore signify liis V)eah 
and debile state of mind. Steevfins., 



Macbeth: ♦« 

Iw smothered in surmise ; and nothing is^ 
But what is not.^ 

Ban. Look, how our partner 's rapt. 

Macb, If chance will have me king, why, chance 
may crown me, 
Without my stir. 

Ban. New honours come upon him- 

Like our strange garments ; cleave not to their mouldt 
But with the aid of use. 

Macb. Come what come may ; 

Time and the hour runs through the roughest day.^ 



'Junction 



Is smothered in surmise ; and nothing is. 
But Hobat is not:'] All powers of action are oppressed and 
erushed by one overwhelming image in the mind, and nothings is 
present to me but tiiat which is really future. Of things now 
about me I have no pecception, being intent whoUy on that 
which,has yet no existence. Johnson. 

Surmise, is speculation, conjecture concerning the future. 

Jifialone. 
Shakspeare has somewhat like this sentiment in The Mercbartt 
^ Venice •• 

" Where> every something being blent together^. 
** Turns to a wild of nothing" — . 
Again, in K. Richard II. - 

** ' ■ is nought but shadows 

*' Of what it is not." Steevens. 

1 Time and the hour runs through the roughest day.y ** By 
tiiis, I confess I do not, with his two last commentators, ima- 
gine is meant either the tautology of time and the hour, or an 
ailudion to time painted with an hour-glass, or an exhortation to 
time to hasten forward, but rather to say tempus et bora, time 
and occasion, will carry the thing through, and bring it to some 
determined point and end, let its nature be what it will." 

This note is taken from an Essay on the Writings and Genius of 
Shakspeare. &c by Mrs. Montagu. 

So, in the Lje of Saynt Radegunda, printed by Pynson, 4to. 
no date : 

" How they dispend the t}me, the day, the boure.^ 

Such tautology is common to Shakspeare. 

** The very bead and frrmt of my oflTending," 
is little less reprehensible. Time and the hour, is Time with his 
hours. Steevens. 

The same expression is used by awriter nearly contemporary 
with Shakspeare :. " Neither can there be any thing in the 
world more acceptable to me than jdeath>. whose haaer and time,^ 
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Ban. Worthy Mftf)betfe, w««Uy upotafoor lei«iii^<*' 
Macb, Give me your favour:^— -my <liiU brnia vrts. 

Wftfa thingt forguCten.^ Kind ^iHlcmefki your painft 

Are rcgister'd where evpry day I luiti 

The leaf to read them.'— Let us toward the kiiig.r^ 

Think upon what bath chanc'd ; and, at more time> 

Tbe interim havi^ weigh'd ic,^ let ua speak 

Our free hearts each to other. 

Ban* Very gladly. 

Mttch. Till then, enough, --Come, fnends. \^ExeimL 

SCENE IV. 

Fores. A Room in the Palace* 

Flourish, Enter Duncan, Malcolm, DoNALBAiVr 

Lekox^ and Attendants, 

Dun, Is execution done on Cawdor? Are not^ 

iftheywereas ccrtayne,** &c. Fenton's T9-agical Ditcourt^^ 
1579. Agrain, in Davison's Poems, 1621 : 

*« 7ime*t young bovores attend her stiH." 
Again, in our author's 126th Sonnet • 

•* O thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power 

" Dost hold'Tlftne'* fickle glass, his sickle, hour — ." 

Malone. 
s ..«. Vie stay upon your ieisure:^ The same phraseology occurs 
in the Paston Letters, vol. iii, p. 80 : " — sent late to me a man 
ye which wuld abydin nppon my leysir^* 8gc. Steevfen^. 

3 — — ya<>oar.'] i.e. indulgence, pardon. S)fff«ww#. 

4 — — m V dull brain vJas wrought 

With things forgotten.'] My head was Vioried, agitated, pat 
into commotion. Johnson. 
So, iif Othello : 

•* Of one not easily jealous, but being torow^Af, 
** Perplex'd in the extreme*" Sfeevens. 

5 I where every day I turn 

The leaf to read them,."] H« means, as Mr Upton has ob- 
served, that they are registered in the table-book of his heart- 
So Hamlet speaks of the table of his mjemorj. Malone. 

fi The interim having vjeigh^d it,"] This ijttervetiing portion of 
time is also personified: it is represented.»as a cool impartial 
judge ; as the pauser Reason. Qr, perhaps^ we should rcad--^ 
i'th' interim. Steevens. 
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Those in commitslon yet retum'di^ 

Mai. My lieg«^ 

They are not yet come back. But I have spok^ 
With one that saw him die:* who did report, 
That very frankly he confessed his treasons; 
Implor'd your highness' pardon ; and set forth 
A deep repentance : nothing in his hfe *• 

Became him, like the leaving it; he died 
As one that hath been studied in his death,^ 
To throw away the dearest thing he ow'd, 
As 'twere a careless trifle. 

Dun, There 's no art, 

To find the mind's construction in the feice t*- 
He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An absohite trust.— O worthiest cousin! 



1 believe tie interim is used adverbially: ** yoa having weighed 
it in the interim." Malone. 

^^ — Are not — ] The old copy reads^ — Or not. The emen- 
dation was made by the editor of the second folio. Malone^ 

^ With one tbattavt him die. 'I The behavioiurof the tbane 
rf Cawdor corresponds, in almost every circumstance, with that 
of the unfortunate earl of Essex, as related by Stowe, p. 793. 
His asking the queen's forgiveness, his confession, repentance^ 
and concern about behaving with propriety on the scaffold, are 
minutely described by that historian. Such an allusion could 
not fail of having the desired effect on an audience, many of 
whom were eye-witnesses to the severity of that justice which 
deprived the age of one of its greatest ornaments, and South- 
ampton, Shakspeare's patron, of his dearest friend. Steevens, 

. 9 -"— Studied in his death,"] Instructed in the art of dying« 
It was usual to say studied, for learned in*science. yobnson. ^ 

His own profession furnished our author with this phrase. To 
be studied in a part, or to have studied it, is yet the technical' 
term of the theatre. Jif alone. ; 

So, in A Midsummer Nigbt^s Dream,: " Have you the lion'a. 
part written ? pray you, if it be, give it me >. for I am slow of 
study.'* 

The same phrase occurd in Samlet* Steevetu* 

1 Tojindtbe mind's construction in the face :*] The construction 
of the mind i3t I believe, a phrase pectfliar to Shakspeare: it 
implies the frame or disposition of the mind, by which it is de- 
termined to godd or ill. Johnson. 

' Dr. Johnson seems to have understood the word construction in 
this place, in the sense o^framje or structures but the school-term.' 
^va3i I believe, intended by Shakspeare. The iqieanibg '^ ^^ 
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JSnter Macbeth, Banquo, Rossb, and Ak6IS4. 

The sin of my ingratitude even now 

Was heavy on me : Thou art so far before, 

That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 

To overtake thee. 'Would thou hadst less dcsenr*d> 

That the proportion both of thanks and payment 

Might ^ave been mine I only I have left to say, 

More is thy due than more than all can pay.' 

Afacb. The service and the loyalty I owe, 
In doing it, pays itself Your highness* part 
Is to receive our duties : and our dutie& 
Are to your throne and state, children, and servants;; 
Which do but what they should, by doing every thing* 
Safe toward your love and honour.^ 

Dun^ . Welcome hither ;. 



Wi cannot construe or cSseover the disposition of tie mind by tbi^ 
lineaments qftbejace: So, in King Henry IV, P. II: 
, '• Construe the times to their necessities." 

In SoTtikt we meet with a kindred pfarftse : 
*• ■ - These pt o&nind heave». 
** You> most tftmsiate,- 'ti« fit we understand: then.*^ 
Our author a^ain alludes to his grammar* ia Troilus mud Ch^ 

<• I >u deeHne the whole question." 
in hift 93d Sonnet, however^ we find a eonlxary sentiment 
iWBCffted: 

" Xn> maay'b leois ii^ false beards biuofy^ 
*<Uwnt/* Malone^ 

s More is thy duesban more than all can pay.'Y More is due- 
totliee, thain» I"will not say aU, but more than all, >• &• the great* 
pst reco m pense, can pav. Thus in mautus: IGbila nunus. 
There is an obscurity m this pwissage, arising from the word 
t^t which 19 not used here personally, (mM% than all persons 
tan pay) but for the whole wealth of the speaker. So^ more 
dearly, in Kmg Mtnry VUl: 

*' More than my all ia nothing." 
This line appeared obscure to Sir William D'Avenant» for 
he altered it thus r 

•♦ I have only left to say 

** That thou deservest nwre than I have to pqy. Mahnt, 

s I J servants,' 

Wbicb do but fobat tbey sbould^ by doing every tbing .^} Froni: 

2|oripture : " So iKhen ye shall have done aU Uiose things wbii^liL 

a^. coi:amanded you« say, We are unprofitable servants i wo 

IU0Q4^Qtlwt xdEuchwa«o«rdutytQaA»" ^GMt^, 
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I have begun to phint thee, aiid will Iftbonr 

« Which do but tohat they should, by doing ef^ery thing 
' S»fe toward your love and honour. ] Mr. Ujrtron gfres the 
^ord #^ as an infltance crf^ui adjectiye used adrerbially. 



Rtad— 

** Safe (i. e. saved) toward you love and honours** 
Wid then the sense will be — " Our duties are your children, and 
servants crrvassals to your'thtonc andstate; wliodo but*wfaat they 
should, by domg* eveiiy tiring with a «avinfi^ of their, love and 
honour toward you." The whole is an -allusion to the forms ^ 
doing homnge in the feudal times. The oath of allegiacnce^ or 
Uege boniaget to the king, was absolute, and without anyexce^ 
tion; hwX.timplehomagey wtit- n done to a subject For lands holden 
of him, was always mtfi tiveK>ing of the lilegiance (the hveund 
honour) due to the soveretgn -*' Scaf lafoy quejeo dsy a nottne 
signer le roy^* as it is in i«ittleton And though the ezpressioa 
1>e somewhat stiff and forced, it is not more so than many others 
in this play, and suits well with the situation of Macbeth, now 
be^nning to wtnrer in his allegiance. For, as our aatkor eke- 
where says, pn yuliu* Caear .•] 

** When love be^ns to sicken and decay, 

•* It useth an enforced ceremony." Blackwtane. 
A similar expression occurs also in the Letters of the Ponton 
Tamilyt Vol. II, p. 245 : " — ye shalle fynde me to yow as 
kynde as I maye be, my coneeiense and worship savv*dV Steroens. 
A passage in CupidU Rerenge^ a comedy by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, adds some support to Sir William Blackstone's emen- 
dation*: 

" P 11 speak it freely, always my obedience 

** AniHove preserved unto the prince ** 
So also the following words, spoken by Henry duke of Lan- 
caster to king Richard II, at their interview in the castle of 
Flint (a passage thatShakspeare had certainly read and perhaps 
remembered): " My sovereign lorde and kvnjr, the cause of my 
coming, at this present, is, lyour honour saved] to have agfaine 
restitution of my person, my landes, and heritage, through your 
favourable license." Holinshed's Chron. Vol. II. 

Our author himself also furnishes us with a passage that like* 
wise may serve to confirm this emendation. See The Winter's 
Xale, Act IV, sc. iii : 

** Save him from danger; do him iove and honour.** 
Again, in Tweijih Night: 

** What shall you ask of me that I '11 deny, 

•« That honour sa^d may upon asking give ?" 
Again, in Cymbeline: 

** I sometliing fear my father's wrath, but nothing 

■" (Always reserv\i my holy duty) what 
His rage can do on me." 



.«( 
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To make thee full of growing.'— -Noble B^quoi 
That hkst no less deserv'd, nor must be known 
No less to have done so, let me enfold thee^ 
And hold thee to my heart. 

Ban, There if I grow, 

The harvest is your own. 

Dun, My plenteous joys, 

Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 
In drops of sorrow.* — Sons, kinsmen^ thanes, 
And you whose places are the nearest, know, 
WeVill establish our estate upon 
Our eldest, Malcolm; whom we name hereafter. 
The Prince of Cumberland: which honour must 
Not, unaccompanied, invest him onlyi 
But signs of nobleness, iike stars, shftU shine 
On all de9ervers.*-From hence to Inverness,^ 



Our poet has used the verb to »afe in Antony and Cleopatra : 
" — bcBt you 9aPd the bringer 
•« Out of the host/' Malone. 

« — full of growing, — ^] Is, I believe, exuberant, perfect, 
ttomplete in thy growth. So, in Othello: 

*' What ^fuU fortune dotli the thick-lips owe ?" Malone, 

• My plenteous jayt. 
Wanton injulness, seek to bide themselves 
In drops ^ sorrow. "^ 

** — ^ Uchrymas non sponte cadentes 
** Eifudit, gemitusque expressit pectore Ixto ; 
** Non alitermanifestapotens abscondere mentis 
•* Gaudia, quam lachrymis/* Lucan^ Lib. IX. 
There was no English translation of Lucan before 1614.— 
We meet with the same sen^ment again in The Winter's Tale .• 
" It seemed sorrow wept to take leave of them, for their joy 
waded in tears." It is likewise employed in the first scene of 
Much Ado abcntt Nothing. Malone. 

It is thus also that Statius describes the appearance of Argia 
and Antigone, Theb. Ill, 426: 

Flebile gavisce, — — Steevens. 

f ^^^^ hence to Invemes.s,] Dr. Johnson observes, in his 
Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland, that the walls of the 
castle of Macbeth, at Inverness, are yet standing. Steevens, 

The circumstance of Duncan's visiting Macbeth is supported 
by history ; for, from the Scottish Chronicles, it appears that it 
was customar}' for the king to make a progress through his 
dominions every year. '* Inerat ei [Duncano] laudabilis con- 
suetudo regni pertransire regiones semel in anno.*' Tvrdttn* 
Scotichron. Lib. IV, c. xliv. 
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And liind us tiirther to you. 

Macb. The rest Is labour, which is not us'd for you : 
1 '11 be myself the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach s 
So, humbly take my leave. 

Dun, My worthy Cawdor! 

Macb, The prince of Cumberland ! '—That is a step, 
On which I must fall down, or else o'er4eap, [Ande. 



'* Singulis annis ad inopum querelas au4iendas perlustrabat 
provincias." Bucban. Lib. VII. Malone. ^ 

• The prince ^Cumberland !— ] So, Holinshed, Bistcry qf 
Scotland^ p. 171: *' Duncan having two sonnes, &c. he made 
-the elder of them, called Malcolme^ prince of Cumberland, as 
it was thereby to appoint him successor in his kingdome imme- 
-tliatlie after his decease. Mackbeth sorely troubled herewith, 
for that he saw by this means his hope sore hindered, (where, 
by the old laws of the realme the ordinance 4r as, that if he that 
should sucteed were not of able age to take the char^ upon 
iiimself, he that was next of bloud unto him should be admitted) 
he began to take counsel how be might usurpe the kingdome 
by force, having a just quarrel so to doe (as he looke the mat- 
ter,) for that Duncane did wliat in him lay to defraud him of 
jaW manner of title and claime, which he might, in lime to come^ 
pretend unto the crowne." 

The crown of Scotland was originally not hereditary. When 
a successor was declared in the lifetime of a king, (as was 
often the case) the title oi prince of Gumberland wsls immedi- 
ately bestowed on him as the mark of his designation. Cumber- 
4anavrM at that time held by Scotland of the crown of England, 
as a fief. Steevent. 

The former part of Mr. Steevcns*s remark id supported by 
Bellenden's translation of Hector Boetbius : " In the mene tyme 
kyng Duncane maid his son Malcolme prince of Cum,6ir, to sig- 
mfj/ y be tuld regne eftir bym, quhilk wes gret displeseir to 
Makbeth ; for it maid plane derogatioun to the thrid weird pro- 
mittit* afore to hym be this weird sisteris. Nochtheles he thoct 
gif Duncane were slane, he had maist rycht to the croun, be- 
cause he wes nerest of blud yairto, be tenour of y^ auld lavis 
maid eftir the deith of king Fergus, quhen young children wer 
unable to govern the croun, the newest of y air blude sal regne." 
So also Buchanan, Berum Scoticarum Mist Lib. VII : 

'* Duncanus e filia Sibardi reguli Northumbrorum, duos filios 
genuerat. Ex iis Milcolumbum, vixdum puberem, Cumbriae 
praefecit. Id factum ejus Macbeth vs molestius, quam cr^di 
poterat, tulit, earn videlicet moram sibi ratus injectam,ut, prio- 
res jam magistratus (juxta visum noCturnum) adeptus, aut 

VOL. VII. B 
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For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your £res ! 
Let not light see my black and deep desires : 
The eye wink at the hand! yet let that be, 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. l£xif. 
Dun, True, worthy Banquo; he is full so valiant;^ 

omnino a ree^o excluderetur, aut eo tardius potirctur, cum pra» 
ftctura Cumbria velut aditua adsupremum, tnaghtratum, semper 
estet babitutV It has been asserted by an anonymous d^riter 
[Mr. Ritson] that •* the crown of Scotland was always heredi- 
tary, and that it should seem from the play that Malcolm was 
tlie^r*f who had the title of prince of Cumberland." An ex- 
tract or two from Hector Boethius will be sufficient relative to 
these points. In tlie tenth chapter of the eleventh book of his 
History we are informed, that some of the friends of Kenneth 
III, the eip^htieth king of Scotland, came among the nobles, 
desiring them to choose Malcolm, the son of Kenneth, to be 
lord of Cumbir, ** j^ be tnycbt be y^ vsay tbe better cum to y9 
crovjn after bis faderis lieid.** Two of the nobles said, it was in 
the power of Kenneth to make whom he pleased lord of Cum- 
berland; and Malcolm was accordingly appointed. " Sic thin- 
S's done, king Kenneth, be advise of his nobles, abrogat i » auld 
Hois concerning the creation of yair king, and made new lawis 
in manner as followes : 1. The king heand decessit, his eldest 
son or his eldest nepot, (notwithstanding quhat sumevir age he 
be of, and youcht he was bom efter his faderis death, sal suc- 
cede 3^ croun," &c. Notwithstanding this precaution, Mal- 
colm, the eldest son of Kenneth, did not succeed to the throne 
after the death of his father ; for after Kenneth, reigned Con*, 
stantine, the son of king Culyne. To him succeeded Gryme, 
who was not the son of Cpnstantine, but the grandson of king 
Duffe. Gryme, says Boethius, came to Scone, " quhare he 
was crownit by the tenour of the auld lawis." After the death 
of Gryme, Malcolm, the son of king Kenneth, whom Boethius 
frequently calls prince of Cumberland, becam^ king of Scot- 
land; and to him succeeded Duncan, the son of his eldest 
daughter. 

These breaches, however, in the succession, appear to have 
been occasioned by violence in turbulent times ; and though the 
eldest son could not succeed to the throne, if he happened to 
be a minor at the death of his father, yet, as by the ancient laws 
tbe next of blood was to reign, the Scottish monarchy may be 
said to have been hereditary, subject however to peculiar regu- 
lations. Malone. 

9 True, wortby Banquo; he is full so valiant;] \, e. be is to tbe 

full as valiant as you bave described bim,. We must imagine, 

that while Macbeth was uttering the six preceding lines, Dvm- 

can and Banquo had been conferring apart. Macbeth's conduct 

appears to have been their subject ; and to some encomium sup- 
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And in his commendations I am fed ; 

It is a banquet to me. Let us after him, 

Whose care is gone before to bid us welcome: 

It is a peerless kinsman. IFlouriah. Exeunt. 



SCENE V. 
Inviemess. ^ Room in Macbeth's Castle. 

Enter Lady Macbeth, reading a letter. 

Lady M. They met me in the day of success; and I 
have learned by the fierfectest refiort^ they have more in 
them than mortal knowledge. . When I burned in desire 
to question them further^ they made themselves^^-air^ into 
which they vanished. Whiles I stood rafit in the wonder 
of it^ came missives from the king^ who all'hailed mcj 
Thane of Cawdor; by which tit ley before^ these weird 
sisters saluted me^ and referred me to the coming on of 
timcy withy Hail, king, that shalt be! This have I 
thought good to deliver thecy my dearest partner of great" 
ness; that thou might eat not lose the dues of rejoicingy by 
being ignorant of what greatness is firomised thee. Lay 
it to thy hearty andfarewel. 

Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ; and shalt be 

What thou art promised :— Yet do I fear thy nature; 

It is too full o' the milk of human kindness. 

To catch the nearest way : Thou would'st be great ; 

Art not without ambition ; but without 

The illness should attend it. What thou would'st 

highly. 
That would'st thou holily ; would'st not play false, 
And yet would'st wrongly win r thou'd'st have, great 

Glamis,^ 

posed to have been bestowed on him by Banquo, the r^ply of 
Duncan refers. Stsevens. 

« — by the perfsctctt report,"] By the best intelligence. 

yobntott. 
_ 2 «_«-. missives from the king,] i. e. messengers. So, in 
Antony and Cleopatra : 

" Did gibe my missive out of audience." Steevenfi* 
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That which cries» 7%u9 thou muat do^ if $hou have ttf 
And that which rather thou dost fear to do,'^ 
Than wisheat should be undone, IJie thee hither, 
That I may pour rxxj spirits in thine ear;* 
And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round. 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee croivn'd withal. •-^— What is your tid- 
ings ? 

5 — thou*d'tt have, great Glamit, 
Tbatv)bieh crie*. Thus thou must do, if thou have it; 
And that ^c] As the object of MacbeUi's desire is here 
introduced speaking of itself, it is necessary to read : 
— — thot^d'tt have, griat Glamist 
That 'wbicb criet, thus thou must do^ if thou have me, 

yobfuon, 
4 Jndtbatvbich ratber tbou dottfear to db,] The construc- 
tion» perhaps, is» thou would'st have that^ [i. e. the crown,} 
which cries unto thee, tbou mu*t do tbut, if tbou vxnUdst bane it, 
and tbou must do tbat mbicb ratber, &c. Sir T. Hanmer, with- 
out necessity, reads^-And that 's what rather r— - The diffi« 
eulty of this line and the succeeding hemistich seems to have 
arisen from their not being considered as part of the speech 
uttered by the object of Macbeth's ambition. As such they ap-^ 
pear to me, and I have therefore distinguished them by Italicks* 

J^alone, 
This regulation is certainly proper, and I have followed it. 

Steevenf\ 
' Tbat Ifnay pour my spirits in tbine earf\ I meet with the 
fame expression m lord Sterhne's JuliuM Oetar, 1607: 

*• Thou in my bosom us'd to pour thy sprigbt.** Malone* 

* — - tbe golden round,. 
Wbicbfate and metapbytical aid dotb seem 
To bave tbee cromr^d witbal.'] For teenit the sense evident* 
ly directs us to read seeA, The crown to which fate destines 
thee, and which preternatural afpents emtsavour to bestow upon 
thee. The golden round is the dtadem. yobnton, - 
So, in Act IV: 

** And wears upon his baby brow the round 
** And top of sovereignty. Stee^tene,. 
Metapbytictd for supematund. But dotb teem, to bow tbee 
crown'd v)itbai, is not sense. To m»ke it so, it should be sup*^ 
plied thus : dotb teem detiroue to bane. But no poetic license 
would excuse this. An easy alteration will restoi^ the poef • 
true reading: 

"^^-^ dotb teem 

To bane crowned tbee fBttbaf, 
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Enter an Attendant. 
Attend, The king comes here to-night. 
Lady M, 1 hou 'rt mad to say itt 

Is not thy master with him? who, wert 't so^ 
Would have informed for preparation* 

Attend, So please yoU| it is true ; our thane is com* 
ing: 
One of tny fellows had the speed of him ; 
Who, almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Than would make up his message. 

Lady M. Give him tending. 

He brings great heivs. The raven himself is hoarse,^ 

\JExU Attend* 



i. e. they seem already to have crowned thee, and yet thy dis- 
position al present hinders it from takings efiect- Warburton. 

The words, as they now stand, have exactly the same mean- 
ing. Such arrangement is sufficiently common among our an- 
cient writers. Steevert*. 

I do not concur with Dr. Warburton, m thinking that Shak- 
speare meant to say, that fate and metaphysical aid seem toba%e 
crowned Macbeth. Lady Macbeth means to animate her hus- 
band to the attainment of "the golden round," with which fate 
and supernatural agencv seem to intend to have bim crowtud^ oa 
z future day. So, in AU ** Wei: tbat End* Welh 
*' — <— Oiu* dearest friend 
" Prejudicates the business^ and wmild teent 
'* To bane us make denial." 

There is, in my opinion, a material difference between — " To 
have thee crown'd,*' and ** To have crown'd thee ;*• of which the 
learned commentator does not appear to have been aware. 

Metapbytical, which Dr. Warburton has Justly observed, 
means supernatural, seems, in our author^s time, to have had no 
Other meaning. In the Englisb Dictionary, by H. C. 1655, J/e- 
tapbyticis are thus explained : " Supernatural arts.** Malone, 

f — Tbe raven bitntelf is boarse^ Dr. Warburton reads : 
■■ The paven bimeelf ** not boarse. 
Yet I thinkthe present words may stand. The messenger, says 
the servaat, had hardly breath to makeup bis message; to which 
the lady answers mentally, that he may well want breath, such 
a message would add hoarseness to the raven. That even the 
bird, whose harsh voice is accustomed to predict calamities, 
could not croai tbe entrance of Duncan but it a note o£ unwont- 
ed harshness Johnson. ^ 
The following is, in my opintoB, tbe sense of this passage r 
Give bim, tending} tbe news be brinfi^ are worth the speed 
that made him lose his breath. [Exit Atten,"] 'Tis cectoiiL 

£ 2 
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That croaks the fetal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, ^ome, you spitits? 
That tend on mortal thoughts,^ unsex me here ; 
And fill me, from the crovj^n to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty I make thick my- blood, 
Stop up the access, and passage to remorse ;^ 

now — tbe raven himself is spent, is boane by croaking this very, 
message, the fatal entrance of Duncan under my battlements, 

La<fy Macbeth (for she was not yet unsexal) \^as likelier ta 
be deterred fyam her design than encouraged in it by the sup*, 
posed thought that the messi^ge an4 the prophecy (tliough. 
equally secrets to the messenger and the raven) had deprived*, 
the one of speech, and added harshness to the other's note. 
Unless we absurdly suppose the messenger acquainted with the 
hidden import of his message, speed alone had intercepted his. 
breatli, as repetition the raven's voice ; though the lady con-, 
sidered both as organs of that destiny which hurried Duncan 
ix^Xib her meshes. Fuseli. 

Mr. Fuseli's idea, that the raven has croaked till he is hoarse 
with croakine, may receive support, from the following passage 
an JRomeo andyuUet: 

** — - make her airy tongue more hoarse than mine 
" With repetition of my Romeo's name." ' 
Ag^lV from one of the Parts of King Henry. VI:. 

" Warwick is hoarse with daring tliee to arms." Steetiens^ 

8 — — >.Cbmc^ come, you spirits — ] For the sake of the metre 
I have ventured to repeat the word-^come, which occurs only 
once in the old copy. 

All had been add^d by Sir William D' Avenant, to supply the 
same deficiency. Stee^tens, 

9 -.— ,- mjortal iboiughts,'] This expression signifies not the 
thoughts of- m,ortcds,hvX murderous^ deadly^ qt destructible designs,. 
So, in Act V : 

** Hold fast the m.onal sword."- 
And in another place : 

"With twenty worfa/ murders." yohnson. 

In Pierce Penniless his Supplication to the Droil, by T. Nashe,.. 
2593, (a v^ry popular pamphlet of that time,) our author might 
have found a particular description of these spirits, and of their 
•ffice. 

" The second kind of dev^s, which he most employeth, are* 
those northern Martii, called the spirits ^ revenge^ and the~ 
authors of massacres, and seedsmen of mischief; for they have 
commission to incense men to rapines, sacrilege, theftj murder,. 
Wra^, fury, and all manner of cruelties: and they command, 
certain of the southern spirits to wait upon them, as also greayk 
Arioch, that HI termed the spirit of revenge," MalooC: 



That no compunctioui TiBitings of n&tun 
Shake my Tell purposs, nor keep peace between 
The efiect, and itl* Come to my woman's breasts* 



> ^ ■ ■ remm-iei'] Remorit, in ancient luiguage, signifita 
■jplcf. So, in King Lear-- 

" Thcill'il with nmortt, oppui'd ^;>iiut the act." 
Again, in Otbdlo .- 

" And to obey shall be in me remorw ■—" 
See notes on that pasa^e, Act III, sc- Ui. Stenau. 
a — — nor Imp peace httvirtn 

The effect, and it >] The inlent of lady Macbeth evidently 
U to wish, that no wom'>niih tendemeis, or coDScientioiu re- 
morse, may hinder her purpose from proceeding to effect; but 
aeither this, nor indeed any other senae, is eipressed by the 
present reading', and t£ei'efore it cannot be doubted that ShaJc- 
apeare wrote duEerenlly, perhaps thua : 

, That no annpaaaiout viiitingi of nature 
Shake my Jell /mrfioie, nor hep pace ieMaeta 
Tie effra and /(. — 
To iiep pace between, may signify to patt between, to Inttrtene. 
Acf is, on many occasions, a ^vourite of Shakspcare's. Thi» 
phrase is, indeed, not usual in this sense r bur was it not its no- 
yelty that gave occasion to the present corruption > yolnuen 

(otSitfl The folio reads— ai.iJ hit. It, in many of DOT 

ancient books, is thus spett. In the first stanza of Church- 
yard's Ditcourte of Kebeltian, Slc. 1570, we have. Hit is a 
^■gue — ^t venom castes — Hit poysoneth all— flif is of kinde— 
Sit Btaynes the ayre. Sietvent. 

The correction was made by the editor of the third folio. 
Lady Macbeth'a purpose was to be effected by action. To 
ierp peace btnacen the effect and parpote, means, to delay the 
execution of her purpose; to prevent its proceeding to effect. 
■ For as long as there slioidd be a peace between the effect ami 
pm'pose,or, in other words, lill hostilities were comme"- 
tiU some bloody actjon should be performed, her purpose 
Ihe murder of Duncan] could not be carried into exec 
So, in the following passage in King John, in which a c 
spending imagery may he traced : 

" Nav, in the body of this fleslily land, 

" Thia kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 

•' Botlility and civil tumult reignt 

" Befaeen my cnnicie'ice and mv cousin's death." 

known to have read, 3^ 
3Wi«, 1362: 

" In absence of her 

" Se^ truce betneen . 
byneshewoi 
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And take my milk for gali,^ you murd'ring ministers^ 
Wherever in your sightless substances 
You wait on nature's mischief l^ Cpme, thick night/ 
And pall thee^ in the dunnest smoke of hell! 
That my keen knife^ see not the wound it makes; 

Sir W. D'AVenant's strangle alteration of this play ftometimes. 
affords a reasonably good comment upon It. Thus> in the pre- 
sent instance : 

" — make thick 

** My blood, stop all passage to remorse r 

•* That no relapses into mercy may 

** Sbaie my design, nor make it Jail before 

•* ' TU ripen'd to effect:* Malone. 

^ — take my m.ilk for gall,"] Take away my milk, and put 
^all into the place. Johnson, 

* You nuait an nature's mischief!] Kature^s mischief is mis- 
chief (lone to nature, violation of nature's order committed by 
wickedness, yobnson, 

« ■ Come, thick nighty &c.] A similar invocation is found 
in A Wanung for f aire Women, 1599, a tragedy which was cer- 
tainly prior to il/(fic^e/i6.' 

** O sable night, sit on the eye of heaven,. 

** That it discern not this black deed of d«u*knesst. 

•* My guilty soul, burnt with lust's hateful tire» 

** Must wade tliroug^h blood to obtain ray vile desire i 

•* Be then my coverture , thick ugly night / 

** The light hates me, and I do hate the light." Malone. 

« And pall thee — ] i. e. wrap thyself in si pall. War burton, 
A pall is a robe of state. So, in the ancient black letter 
romance of Syr Eglamoure of Artoyt, no date r 

*• The knyghtes were clothed injbo//.' 
Again, in Milton's Penseroso.' 

•* Sometime let gorgeous tragedy 
*' In scepter'd pall come sweeping by.' 
Dr. Warburton seems to mean the covering which is thrown 
ever the dead. 

To pally however,, in the present instance, (as Mr. Douce ob- 
serves to me,) may simply mean — to virap, to invest. Steevena, 

7 That my keen knife — ] The word knife, which at present 
has a familiar undigniBcd meaning, was anciently used to ex- 
press a svjord or. dagger. So, in the old blaek letter romance of 
Syr EglaTTioure of Artoys,. no date r 

" Throu^ Go<Srleff myght, and hi« kn/fe^ 
** There the gyaunte lost his-lyfe." 
Again, in Spenser^'s Fairy ^/«/i,B. I, c vi: 

** ——the red-cross knight was slajn with paynira knife.**' 

Steevens^ 
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Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark,» 
To cry, Hold^holdl^ Great Glamisl worthy Caw- 
dor !» 

To avoid a multitude of examples, which in the present in- 
stance do not seem wanted, I shall only observe that Mr. 
Steevens's remark might be confirmed by quotations without 
end. Retd, 

« — ibt blanket of the dari,"] Drayton, in the 2Gth Song 
•f his Polyollnon^ has an expression resembling this : 

*' Thick vapours, that, like ruggt^ still hang the troubled 
air.*' Steevetu. 
PdyoUfion was not published till 1612, af^er this play had cer- 
tainly been exhibited j but in an earlier piece Drayton has the 
same expression : 

" The sullen night in mistie rugge is wrapp'd.** 

Mortimeriadoif 4to. 1596. 
Blanket was perhaps suggested to our poet by the coarse 
vooUen curtain of his own theatre, through which probably, 
while the house was yet but half-lighted, he had himself often 
peeped.-^ln King Henry VI, P. HI, we have—" night's cowr- 
tureV 

A kindred thou^t is found in our authot»s Rape ef Lucrece, 
1594: 

*« Were Tarquin's night, (as he is but night's child,) 

«* The silver-shining queen he would distain: 
" Her twinkling hand-maids too, [the stars J by him 
defil'd, 
" Through mgb^4 black botom should not fieep spin.'' 

» To cry. Hold, hold !] On this passage there is a long criti- 
cism in T&e Rambler, Number 168. Jobnton. 

In this criticism die epithet dun is objected <o as a mean one. 
Milton, however, appears to have been of a different opinion, 
and has represented Satan as filing 

** — in the dun air sublime," 
And had already told us, in the character of Conwt^ 
« 'Tis only daylight that makes sin, 
" Which these dun shades will ne'er report.** 
GaMdn Douglas employs dun as a synonyme Xajvhua, 

Steewne* 

To cry. Hold, hold!] The thought is taken from the old 
military laws which inflicted capital punishment upon *• whoso- 
ever shall strike stroke at his adversary, either in the heat or 
otherwise, if a third do cry bold, to the intent to part them ; ex- 
cept that they did fight a combat in a place enclosed : and^then 
no man shall be so hopdv as to bid bold, but the general.* P. 
964 of Mr. BelUy's Inetructumfor tbe Wan, tranriated inl589. 
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£nter Macbeth. 
Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter I 
Thy letters have transported me beyond 
This ignorant p: esent,^ and 1 feel now 
The future in the instant. 



Mr. ToUet*s note will likewise illustrate the last line in Mac- 
beth's concluding speech : 

** And damn'd be him who first cries, bold^ enough P* 

Steevenr. 

1 Great Glamis / loorthy Cceador /] Shakspeare has supported 
the character of lady Macbeth by repeated eflfbrts, and never 
omits any opportimity of adding a trait of ferocity, or a mark 
of tlie want of human feelings, to this moi^ter of his own crea- 
tion. The softer passions are more obliterated in her than in 
her husband, in proportion as her ambition is greater. She 
meets him here on his arrival from an expedition of dafiger, 
with such a salutation as would have become one of his friends 
or vassals; a salutation apparently fitted rather to raise his 
thoughts to a level with her own purposes, than to testify her 
joy at his return, or manifest an attachment to his person . nor 
does any sentiment expressive of love or softness fall from her 
throughout the play. While Macbeth himself, amidst the hor- 
rors of his guilt, still retains a character less fiend-like than 
that of his queen, talks to her with a degree of tenderness, and 
pours his complaints and fears into her bosom, accompanied 
with term» of endearment, Steevene, 

* This ignorant present,] Ignorant has here the signification 
ofuninawing; that is, I feel by anticipation those future honours, 
of which, according' to the process of nature, the present time 
would be ignorant, ^ohnton^ 
So, in Cjmheline.' 

" — — his shippingy 

•* Poor ignorant baubles," &c. 
Ag:un, in The Tempest: 

" ignorant fumes that mantle 

** Their clearer reason." Steen^ns, 
This ignorara present,] Thus the old copy. Some of aur 
modern editors read : ** — present time ,•" but the phraseology 
in the text is frequent in our author, as well as other ancient 
writers. So, in the first scene of The Tempest: •• If you can 
command these elements to silence, and work the peace ofthe 
present, we will not hand a rope more." The sense does not 
require the word tim£, and it is too much for the measure. 
Again, in Coriolanws : 

*' And that you not delay the present f but" &c. 
Again, in Corinthians I, ch. xv, y. 6: " —of whom the greater 
part rem^ unto this present ^* 
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Mach. My dearest love, 

Duncan comes here to-night. 

I.ady A/. And when goes hence ? 

Mdcb, To-morrowv— as he purposes. 

Lady M. O, never - 

Shall sun that morrow see ! 
Your face, my thane, is as a book, where men 
May read strange matters:'— -To beguile the time, 
Look like the time ;'* bear welcome in your eye. 
Your hand, your tongue : look like innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under it.* He that 's coming 
Must be provided for: and you shall put 
This night's great business into my despatch; 

Ag^ii, rft Antony and Cknpatra f 
" Be pleased to tell us 
" (Fop this is from the present) how you take 
** The offer I have sent you." Steevens, 

3 Tourjace, my tbane, is as a book. Habere men 

May read &c,] That is, thy looks are such as will awaken 
men's curiosity, excite their attention,^ and make room for sus- 
picion. Heath. 

So, in Pericles Prince of Tyre, 1609: 

" Her face the book of praises, vthere is read 
** Nothing but curious pleasures." Steevens, 
'Again, in our author's Rape of Lucrece : 

" Poor womati's /ace* are their own faults' books.** Malone. 

* — To beguile the time. 

Look like the time;] The same expression occurs in the 
8th Book of Daniel's Civil Wars- 

** He draws a traverse 'twixt his grievances ; 
" Looks like the time: his eye made not report 
** Of what he felt within ; nor was he less 
** Than usually he was in every parjt ; 
** Wore a clear face upon a cloudy heart." Steevens* 
The seventh and eighth Books of Daniel's Civil Wars were 
not published till the year 1609; [see the Epistle Dedicatorie to- 
that edition :] so that, if either poet copied the other, Daniel 
must have been indebted to Shakspeare ; for there can be little 
doubt that Macbeth had been exhibited before that year. 

Malone, 

• — look like the innocent flower, 

But be the serpent under «,] Thus, in Chaucer's Squiere's 
Trt/c, 10,827: 

** So depe in greyne he died his coloures, 

** Right as a serpent hideth him under Jloures, 

" Til he may see his time for to bite." Steevens. 
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Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom. 

Macb. We will speak further. 

Lady Af. Ohly look up clear ; 

To alter favour ever is to fear:^ 
Leave all the rest to me. \Exetmtn 

SCENE VI. 

The same. Btfore the Castle, 

Hautboys, Servunta (^ Macbeth attending. 

Enter Duncan, Malcolm, Donalbain^Banquo, Lfi* 
Nox, Macdvtf, Rosse, Angus, and Attendants. 

Dun. This castle hath a pleasant seat ;^ the air 

* To. alter favour ever u to fear:] So, in Low?t Labow^s 
Lott: 

« For blushing cheeks by faults are bred, 
** And fears by pale vibite shown." 
Knwuris— Jook, countenance. So, In TroHut and Crestidm.T 
^ ** I know youryjivour, lord Ulyflftes, well." Steevent. 

1 This castle bath a pleasant seat ;1 Seat here^ means situa- 
f>«n. Lord Bacon says, ** He that builds a faire house upon an 
ill Stat i committeth himself to prison. Neither doe I reckon it 
an ill seat, only where the aire is unwholsome, but likewise 
where the aire is unequal ; as you shall see many line seats set 
upon a knap of ground invironed with higher hills round about 
it, whereby the heat of the sunne is pent in, and the wind 
gathereth as in troughs ; so as you shall have, and that suddenly, 
as great dirersitie of heat and cold, ,as if you dwelt in several 
places." Essays, 2d edit. 4to. 1632, p. 25f . £eed. 

This castle batb a pleasant seat ;] This short dialogue between 
Duncan and Banquo, whilst they are approaching the gates of 
Macbeth'a castle, has always appeared to me a striking instance 
of what in painting is termed repfjse. Their conversation very 
"Hftturally turns upon the beauty of its situation, and the pleasant- 
ness of the air; and Banquo, observing the martlet's nests in 
every recess of the cornice, remarks, that where those birds 
most breed and haunt, the air is delicate. The subject of this 
quiet and easy conversation gives that repose so necessary to 
the mind after the tumultuous bustle of the preceding scenes, 
and perfectly contrasts the scene of horror that immediately 
succeeds. It seems as if Shakspeare asked himself, What is 
a prince likely to say to his attendants on such an occasion ? 
Whereas the modern writers seem, on the contrary, to be al- 
ways searching for new thoughts, such as would never occur to 
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Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our^gentle senses.' 

Ban. This guest of summer. 

The temple-haunting martlet,^ does approve, 
By his lov'd mansionry, that the heaven's breathy 
Smells wooingly here : no jutty, frieze,^ buttress. 
Nor coigne of vantage,' but this bird hath made 
His pendent bed, and procreant cradle : Where they^ 

men in the situation which is represented.— This also is fre- 
quently the practice of Homer, who, from the midst of battles 
and horrors, relieves and refreshes the mind of the reader, by in- 
troducing some quiet rural image, or picture of familiar domes- 
tic life. 'Sir y. Reynolds. 

% Unto our gentle senses.] Serue* are nothing^ more than each 
man's tense. Gentle sense is very elegant, as it means placid^ 
calm, composed, and intimates the peaceable delight of a fine 
day. yobnson, 

» ^— marttety'] This bird is in the old edition called barlet, 

yobnson. 
The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 
It is supported by the following passage in The Merchant if 
Venice: " 

" like the martlet 

" Builds in the weather on the outward wall." Steexteni. 

1 ^— no jutty, ^i>3e,] A comma should be placed after 
jutty. A jutty, or jeuy, (for so it ought rather to be written) is 
not here, as has been supposed, an epithet to frieze, but a sub- 
stantive ; signifying that part of a building which shoots for- 
ward beyond the rest. See Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598 1 
*' Barbacane. An out-nooke or comer standing out of a house ; 
a jettie."** — " Sporto. A porch, a portal, a bay-window, or out- 
butting, or jettte, of a house, that jetties out farther than anie 
other part of the housed' — See also Surtendue, in Cotgrave's 
French Diet. 1611 : *• Ajettiet an out-jettmg room." Malone, 

Shakspeare uses the verb to jutty, in King Henry V: 
** ^— as fearfully as doth a galled rock 
*< O'erhang uxA jutty his confounded base.'' 

The substantive also occurs in an agreement between Philip 
Henslowe, Sec. &c. for building anew theatre, in the year 1599. 
See Vol. II: "^ besides ajuttey forwards in eyther of the 
saide two upper stories &c." Steevens. 

• -^— coigne of vantage,"] Convenient corner, yohnson. 

So, in Pericles: 

** By the four opposing coignes, 

" Which the world together joins." Steevens, 

'S Sis pendent bed, and procreant cnuUe ; Jfhere they — ] Lest 
YOL. VII. V 
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'Most breed^ and haunt) I have observ'd^ the air 
•i^ delicate. * 

Enter Lady Macbrth. 
Dun, Sce^ see I our honoured hostess ! 

The Jove that follows us, sometime is our trouble. 
Which still we thank as love. Herein I teach you. 
How you shall bid God yield us for your painsj 
And thank us for your trouble. 



the reader should think this verse defective in harmony, he 
ought to be told, that as need/e was once wiitten and pronounced 
neeie and nee/d, so cradle was contracted into crale, and conse- 
quently uttered as a monosyllable 

Thus, in the fragment of an ancient Christmas carol now be- 
fore me : 

— on that day 
Did aungels round him minister 
As in his crale he lay." 
In some parts of Warwickshire, (as I am informed) the 
word is drawlingly pronounced as if it had been written<«i>- 
et.aa/e. Steeveru. 
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* Most kreed — "] The folio — must breed. Steevens, 
Corrected by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

^ The love that follows us, sometime is our trouble. 
Which still Vie thank as love. Herein I tecicb you^ 
Hav) you shall bid God yield us for your pains, 
And thank us for your trouble.] The attention that is paid 
us, (says Duncan on seeing* lady Macbeth come to meet him) 
sometimes gives us pain, vihen vie reflect that tir j^ive trouble to 
others; yet still vte cannot but be pleased viithsucb attentions, because 
they are a proof of affection. So far is clear ; — ^but of the follow- 
ing' words, I confess, I have no very distinct conception, and 
suspect them to be corrupt. P&rhaps the meaning is, — B, being 
the occasion of so much trouble, I furnish jouviith a inotive to pray 
to heaven to reviard me for the pain I give, you, inasmuch as the 
having such an opportunity of showing your loyalty mav here- 
after prove beneficial to you ; and herein also I afford you sg 
Tiiotive to thank me for the trouble I give you^ because by showing 
me such attention, (however painful it may be to me to be the 
cause of it) you have an opportunity of displaying an amiable 
character, and of ingratiating yourself >vith your sovereign; 
which, finally, may bring you both profit and l)onour. Malone, 

This passage is undoubtedly obscure, and the following is the 
best explication of it I am able to offer : 

Marks ^ respect, importunately shaivn, are somethnes trouble • 
tome, though vae are still bound to be grateful for the-ni, as in lica^ 
Pi9ns of sincere attachment. Jf you pray for us on account ff th^ 
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Lady M, All our service 

In every point twice done^ and then done double^ 
Were poor and 5ing;le business, to contend 
Against those honours deep and broad, wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house: For those of old^ 
And th^ late dignities heap'd up to thexny 
We rest your hermits.^ * 



trouble we create in your botue, and thank us for the molestatwnt toe 
brhig Huith us, it must be on sucb a principle. Herein I teach you, 
that the inconvenience you suffer, is the result of our affection ; and 
that you are ther^ore to pray for us, or thank tu, only a* far as 
praers and thanks can be deserved for kindnesses that fatigue, and 
honours that oppress. Tou are, in short, to make your acknovsledg. 
^ents for intended respect and love, hovoever irksome our present 
fiioite of expressing th&m mxxy have proved — To bid is here used 
in the Saxon sense— to pray, Steevens. 

Hon you shall bid God-yield us — ] To bid any one God-yeld 
hirriy i. e. God^yield bitn, was the same as God reward him. 

WarburtoH. 
I lielieve yield, or, as it is in the folio of 1623, eyld, is a cor- 
rupted contraction of shield. The wish implores not revoard^ 
but protection. Johnson. 

I rather believe it to be a corruption of God.yield, i. e. re- 
ward. In Antony and Cleopatra we meet with it at length : 

•* And the gods yield you for *t." 
Again, in the interlude of Jacob and Esau, 1568 : 

** Godyelde you, Esau, with all my stomach." 
Again, i i the old naetrical romance of Syr Guy of Waraickf 
bl. L no date : 

** Syr, (j^uoth Guy, God yield it you, 
** Of this great gift you give me now." 
Again, in Chaucer's Sompnoure*s Tale, v. 7759; Mr. Tyr- 
whitt's edit. 

** Godyelde you adoun in your village." 
Again, one of the Paston Letters, Vol. IV, p. 335, begias thus*: 
" To begin, God yeldyou for my hats." 
God shield means God forbid, and could never be used as a 
form of returning thanks. So in Chaucer*s Milleres Tale .* 
*« God shilde that he died sodenly." ^ 

V. 3427 ; Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. Steevens* 

• We rest your htrmitB.'] JHeriMiV*, for beadsmen. Warbvrton. 
That is, we as hermits shall always pray for you. Thus, ill 
J. of Wyntown^s Crony kil, B IX, c. xxvii, v. 99 : 
" His bedrnen thai suld be for-thi, 
" And pray for hym rycht hartfully." 
Again, in Arden of Feversham, 1692 : 

** I am your beadtman, bound to pray for yoti.^ 
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Dun. Where '» the thane of Cawdor? 

We cours'd him at the heels, and had a purpose 
To be his purveyor : but he rides well ; 
And his great love, sharp as his spur,^ hath holp him 
To his home before us : Fair and nobk hostess, 
We are your guest to-night. 

Lady At. Your servants ever* 

Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in compt> 
To make their audit at your highness' pleasure^ 
Still to return your own. 

Dun. Give me your hand: 

Conduct me to mine host ; we love him highly, 
And shall continue our graces towards him. 
By your leave, hostess. {^Exeun^ 

SCENE VII. 
The same, A Room in the CttHie, 

HiautboyB and torches. Enter ^ and fiOM over the stagef 
a Sewer f and divers Servants with dishes and service. 
Then enter Macbeth. 

Macb. If it were done,* when 'tis done, tijcn *twcr^ 
well 



Again, in Heywtiod's En^liab Trflw/^r, 1633 « 
" — ^ worsliipiulsir, 
'^ I shall be still your beadtman.''^ 
This phrase occurs frequently in The Patton Letters. Steevena. 

' — bis great love, sharp as bis tfiur,"] So, in T^ioelfth 
^igbt. Act III, sc. iii : 

•« «,^_ ixiy desire, 

" More sbarp than filed steel, did spur me forth." Steevens. 

• Tour servants ever &c.] The metaphor in this speech is 
taken from the Steward's compting'-house or audit-room. In 
comptf means, subject to account. So, in Titnon oj Athens: 
** And have the dates in compt,** 

The sense of the whole is : — We, and all vabo belong to us, 
look upon our lives and fortunes not as our 'own properties^ but 
as things vje have received merely for yow^ use, and for vobick 
loe must be accountable, voheneveryou please to call us to our aucHif 
ni'ben, like faithful stewards, voe shall be ready to answer your sum* 
mons, by returning you,iv hat is your own. Steevens. 

» Enter — a Sewer,] 1 have restoreTd this stage-directioi| 
from the old copy. 
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It were done quickly: If the assassination^ 

A «etoer was an officer so called from liis placing the dishes 
vpon the table. Atseoury French; from a«f«oir, to place. Thus, 
in Chapman's veMi )n of the 24th Iliad: 
•* — Automedon as fit 
*' Was for the reverend sewer** place ; and all the brownc 

joints serv'd 
** On wicker vessell to the board." 
Barclay, Eel. II, has the following remark on the conduct of 
these domestics : 

*• Slowe be the senoert in serving in alway, 
** But swift be they afler; taking the meate away." 
Another part of the sevjer*9 office was, to bring water for the 
guests to wash their hands with. Thus Chapman, in his ver- 
sion of the Odyssey: 

" — and then the sevore 
" Pour'dvjater from a great and golden ewre." 
The sev)er*s chief mark of distinction was a towel round his 
arm. So, in Ben Jonson's Silent Woman: ** — clap me a clean 
towel about you, like a *«»er." Again : ^' See, sir Amorous 
has his towel on already. [He enters like a sewer ''"^ 

It may be worth while to observe, for the sake of preserving 
an ancient word that the dishes served in by sewers were called 
tewes. So, in the old MS. romance of The Sowdon of Babj- 
kfy?ie, p. 66: 

" Lest that lurdeynes come sculkynge out, 
" For ever they have bene shrewes, 
** Loke ech of them have such a cloute 
** That thay never ete moo sewes." Steevensm 

^ If it were done, &c.] A sentiment parallel to this occurs 
in T&e Proceedings against Garnet in the Powder Plot. " It 
would have been commendable^ when it had been done, though 
not before." Farmer. 

' ^— ^ the assassination &c.] Of this soliloquy the meaning 
is not very clear : I have never found the readers of Shakspeare 
agreeing about it. I understand it thus: 

" If that which I am about to do, when it is once done and 
executed, were done and ended with< ui any following effects, 
it would then be best to do it quickly : \i the murder could ter- 
minate in itself, and restrain the regular course of consequen- 
ces, if its success could secure its surcease, if, being once dond 
successfully, without detection, it could ^x a period to all venge- 
ance and inquiry, so that this blow might be all that I have to do, 
and this anxiety all that I have to suft'er ; if this could be my 
condition, even here in this world, in this contracted period of 
temporal existence, on this narrow bank in the ocean of etermty, 
I would jump the life to 9^ne, I would venture upon the dt^t^d 
without care of any future state. But this is one of those cases 
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Could trammel up the consequence, and catch, 
With his surcease, success;^ that but this blow 



in which judgment is pronounced and rengeance inflicted upon 
us here in our present life. We teach others to do as we ha¥e 
done, and are punished by oiu* own example, yobnton. 

We are told by Dryden, that '* Ben Jonson, in readings some 
bombast speeches in Macbeth, which are not to be underMtood, 
used to say that it was i&orrour."— Perhaps the present passage 
was one of those thus depreciated Any person but this envious 
detractor would have dwelt with pleasure on the transcendant 
beauties of this sublime tragedy, which, after Othello, is per- 
haps our author's gpreatest work ; and would have been more apt 
to have been thrown into "strong shudders'* and blood-freezing 
" a^es," by its interesting and high-wrought scenes, than to 
have been oflTended by any imaginary hardness of its language ; 
for such, it appears from the context, is what he meant by £)r« 
rour. That there are difficult passages in this tragedy, cannot 
be denied ; but that there are '* some bomhaH speeches in it, 
Hjiblcb are not to be understood," as Dryden asserts, will not very 
readily be granted to him. From this assertion, however, and 
the verbal alterations made by him and Sir W. D'Avenant, 
in some of our author's plays, I think it clearly appears that 
Dryden and the other poets of tlie time of Charles II, were not 
very deeply skilled in the language of their predecessors, and 
that Shakspeare was not so weU understood fifty years after his 
death, as he is at this day. Malone. 

3 Could trammel up the consequence, and catch. 
With his surcease, success ;] I think the reasoning retpiires 
that we should read: 

With it* success surcease. — yohnson, 

A trammel is a net in which either birds or fishes are caught. 
So, in The Isle of Gulls, 1633 : 

•* Each tree and shrub wears trammels of thy hair." 

Surcease is cessation, stop. So, in The Valiant Welcbman, 
1615: 
** Surcease brave brother. Fortune hath crown'd our brows.** 

His is used instead of its, in maqy places. Steevens. 

The personal pronouns are so frequently used by Shakspeare^ 
instead of the impersonal, that no amendment would be neces- 
sary in this passage, even if it were certain that the pronoun hie 
refers to assassination, which seems to be the opinion of John- 
son and Steevens ; but I think it more probable that it refers to 
Duncan; and that by his surcease Macbeth means Duncan** 
deatbt which was the object of his contemplation M. Mason. 

His certainly may refer to assassination, (as Dr. Johnson, by 
his proposed alteration, seems to have thought it did) for Shak- 
speare very frequently uses his for its. But in this place per- 
haps his refers to Duncan ; and the meaning may be, If the 
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Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, ^-* 
We 'd jump the life to come.'— But, in these caseSy 
We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taughti return 
To plague the inventor :^ This even-handed justice^ 

assassination, at the same time that it puts an end to the life of 
Duncan, could procure me unalloyed happiness, promotion to 
the crown unmolested by the compunctious visitings of con- 
science, &c. To cease often signifies in these plays, to die, So« 
in Jii U WeU that Ends Welle 

** Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, ceased* 
I think, however, it is more probable that bis is used for ite, and 
that it relates to assassination, Malone. 

^ — — sboal <f time^l This is Theobald's emendation, un- 
doubtedly rig^ht. The old edition has school, and Dr. Warbur- 
ton shelve, yobnson. 

By the shoal of time, our author means the .$bAllow ford of 
life, between us and the abyss of eternity. Steevens, 

s We *d jutnfi the life to come-'\ So» in Cymbeltne, Act V^ 
SC. iv : 

** — or jump the after-inquvy on your own peril. Steevene, - 
«* We 'd jump the life to come," certainly means, We. 'd 
hazard or run the risk of what might happen in a future state of 
being. So, in Antony and Cleopatra .* 
" ■ Our fortune lies 

" Upon this jump.'' 
Again, in Coriolanus: 

" — and wish 

*' To jump a body with a dangerous physic, 
«* That 's sure of death without it." 
See note on this passage. Act III, sc. i. Malone, 

i -— .— vie but teach 
Bloody instructiotu, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor :'\ So, in Bellenden's translation of 
Hector Boethius : *• He [Macbeth] was led be wod furyis, as 
ye nature of all tjrrannis is, quhilks conquessis landis or Idng- 
domes be wrangus titil, ay full of hevy thocht and dredour,and 
traisting ilk man to do siclik crueltes to hym, as he did tifore to 
othir.'^ Malone. 

T This even^handedjustice — ] Mr. M. Masom obaerresi 

that we might more advantageously read—- 

Thus even-handed justice, inc. Steevens. ov v 

The old reading I believe to be the true one, because Shtf^ 
M)eare has very frequenUy used this mode of expressioia. b^ 
a little lower : " Besides, this Duncan,'* See. Again, an ^t»* 
BenryIF,¥.l: 
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Commends the ingredients^ of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips.^ He *s here in double trust: 
First) as I am his kinsman and his subject^ 
Strong both against the deed ; then, as his hostt 
Who should against his murderer shut the door. 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek,^ hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued^ against 
The deep damnation' of his taking-off: 
And pity, like a naked new -bom babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubin, hors*d 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air^^ 

*• That this same child of honour and renown* 

•* Tbh gallant Hotspur, tbis all-praised knight — .'• 

Malone, 

* Commetkd^ the ingredient* ^] Thus, in a subsequent scene 
•f this play: 

" I wish your horses swift, and sure of foot, 
" And so I do commend you to their backs." 
This verb has many shades of meaning. It seems here tQ 
signify — qjferg^ or recommend*. Steevent, 

* " our poisoned chalice 

To our oKon lifit.'] Our poet, apis Matina Wjore modoguCt 
would stoop to borrow a sweet from any flower, however hum- 
ble in Its situation. 

**The pricke of conscience (says Holinshed) caused him ever 
to feare, lest he should be served of the same cup as he had 
ministered to his predecessor.** Steevens, 

* Ifatb home bis faculties so meek,"] Faculties, for office, ex- 
ercise of pow^r, &c . Warbttrton. 

" Duncan (says Holinshed) was soft and gentle of nature.'* 
And again : *' Macbeth spoke much against the king's softness, 
and overmuch slackness in punishing offenders." Steepens. 

2 Tbe- deep damnation — ] So, in A dolfull Discourse of a 
Ziord QTida Ladie, by Churchyard, 1593: 

** — in state 

** Of deepe damnation stood." 
I should not have Uiought this little coincidence worth noting, 
had I not found it in a poem which it should seem, from other 
passages, that Shakspeare had read and remembered. Steevens, 

3 — — or beaven^s cberubin^ bors*d 

Upon tbesigbtless coui icrs oftbe «/r,] Courier is only runner^ 
€!ouriers of air are V)inds^ air in motion, ^igbtless is invisible, 

yobnson* 
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Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind. ^-— I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition/ which o'er-leaps itself. 



Aguii» 4n this play : 

" Wherever in your tigbtlet* substances," &c. 
Again, in Ueywood's Brazen Jge, 1613 : 

*< The Eames of hell and Pluto's tigbtUit fires.** 
Aguir: 

** Hath any sigbtlets and infernal fire 

" Laid hold upon my flesh ?" 
Ag^, in Warner's Albion* s England^ 1602, B. 11, c. xi : 

'' The scouring winds that sigbtlcM in the sounding ^ 
do fly." Steeveni, 
So, In King Henry V: 

** Borne with the invitibie and creeping wind.'* 
Again, in oar author's Slst Sonnet: 

** Then should I spur, though mounted en tbe 'aind,*' 
Again, in the Prologue to King Henry /r, P. II : 

" I, from the orient to the drooping west, 

'• Making the wind my po8t-Aor*e — ." 
'The thought of "die cberubin (as has been somewhere obserr- 
ed) seems to hare been borrowed from the eighteenth Psalm': 
** He 1*ode upon the cbenibint arid did fly; he came flying upon 
ibe vfing^ of tbe 'aindV Again,* in the book of ^ob, ch. xzz, T. 
'22 : ** 'Iliou eausest me to ride upon tbe vnnd,^ Mahne. 

. ^ Tbat tear* tball drown tbe viind.'] Alluding to the remissiott 
iOf the wind in a shower, yobntim, » 
So, in Sing Henry K/, P. Ill : 

'* For raging wind blows up incessant showers s 
" And, when the rage allays, the rain begins." 
Again, in our author's Venn* and Adonit: 

" £ren as the ivind is hush'd before it rainetb ." Steeven^ 
Again, in Tbe Rape of Lucrece: 

** This windy tempest, till it blow up rain i 

'* Held back his tarrow** tide, to make it more s 
" At last it rain* and busy winds give o'er.*' I 

AgAin» in Troiltu and CreMsida: ' 

** Where are my tear* j?-»rain, rain to lay this wndJ^ 

B ■■ I I bane no spur 

To prick tbe sides of my intent, but only 
VaulUng ambition,} The spur of tbe occasion is a J^ase 
used by lord Bacon. Steevens. 
^ So, in the tragedy of Casar and Pompey, 1607 : 

** Why think you« lords, that *ti8 ambition^s spur, 

" ThaXpricbeti Caesar to these high sitteiiipts }" 4M(B(^ 
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And falls on the other .^->- How now! what newsf 

Enter Lady* M a c b eth . 
Lady M. He has almost supp'd; Why have you 

left the chamber ? 

Again, in The First Part of the tragicall Raigne of Selimut, 
fcc.4to 1594: ^ * 

" My sonnes whom now ambition ginnes to pride. Todd. 

*,AndfalUon the other. "] Sir T. Hanmer has on this occa- 
sion added a word, and would read — 
AndfalU on the other side. 

Yet they who plead for the admission of this supplement^ 
should consider, that th,e plural of it, but two lines before had 
occurred. 

I, also, who once attempted to justify the omission of this 
word, ought to have understood that Shaivspeare could never 
mean to describe tlie agitation of Macbeth*s mind, by the assist* 
ance of a halting* verse. 

The general imag^, though confusedly expressed, relates to a 
horse, who, overleaping himself, falls, and his rider under him* 
To complete the line we may therefore read-— 
•* And falls upon the other" 

Thus, in The Taming of a Sbrevi: " How he left her with 
the horse upon her." 

Macbeth, as I apprehend, is meant for the rider, his intent for 
his horse, and hia ambition for his spurg but, unluckily, as the 
words are arranged, the spur is said to ofxr leap itself, ^uch 
hazai'dous tlimgs are long-drawn metaphors in the hands of 
careless writers. Steenxns, 

t Kntet Lady ^ The arguments by which Jady Macbeth 
persuades her husband to commit the murder, afford a proof of 
Shakspeare's knowledge of human nature. She urges the ex- 
cellence and dignity of courage, a glittering idea which has 
dazzled mankind from age to age, and animated sometimes the 
house-breaker, and sometimes the conqueror; but this sophism 
Macbeth has forever destroyed, by disting^shing true from 
false fortitude, in a line and a half; of which it may almost be 
said, that they ought to bestow immortality on &e authoi^ 
though all his other productions had been lost: 

I dare do ail that Tna) become a man/ 

Who dares do more, is none. 
This topic, which has been always employed with too much 
success, is used in this scene, with peculiar propriety, to a sol- 
dier by a woman. Courage is the distinguishing virtue of a 
soldier ; and the reproach of cowardice cannot be borne by any 
man from a woman, without great impatience. 

She then urges the oaths by which he had bound himself to 
•SLurder Duncan, another art of sophisti'^ by which men have 
ijpBetunes deluded their conscience , and persuaded themsehrfs 
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Mdch, Hath he asked for me? 

Lady M. Know you not, he has ? 

Macb. We will proceed no further in this business: 
He hath honour'd me of late; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
Which would be worn now in their newest gloss. 
Not cast aside so soon. 

Lady M, Was the hope drunk,' 

Wherein you dress'd yourself? hath it slept since? 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely? From this time, 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour, 
As thou art in desire? Would'st thou have that 
Which thou esteem'st the ornument of life, 
Apd live a coward in thine own esteem ;» 
Letting I dare not wait upon I would. 
Like the poor cat i* the adage ?^ 

that what .would be criminal in others U virtijous in them : this 
argument Shakspeare, whose plan obliged him to make Mac* 
beth yield, has not confuted, though he might c usily have sliown 
that a foi-mer obligation could not he vacated by a latter ; ihat 
obligations, laid on us by a higher power, could not be over-rul- 
ed by oblig-ations whiah we lay upon ourselves, yobnton. 

Part of lady Macbeth's argument is derived frftm the tran8« 
lation of Hector Boethius. See Dr. Farmer's note, p 33. 

Mxiione. 

• Was the hope i^runk, gcc] The same expression is found in 

" O, where hath our inteUigrence been drunk^ 
" Where h;ith it slept?'' Malone. 

« Would' St thou have that 

Wbicb tbou esteem'st tbe ornament of- life. 
And live a cmvard in tbine own estee7ni'\ In tliis there seems 
to be no reasoning. 1 should read : 

Or li's-'e J coviard in tbine o^jon esteem / 
Unless we rhoose ratlier: 

——— Would'st tbou leave tbat. yobnton. 
Do you iviab to obtain tbe crowns and yet vjould you remain such 
a coward in yonr own eyes all y6ur lije^ a* to suffer your paltry 
Jears, ivbicb wbisper, ** I djlre not," to controul your noble ambi' 
tion, Kvbicb cries out, ** I would?" Steevens. 

1 L^f'e the po(frcatt tbe iidageP] The adage alluded to if» 
Tbe c::t luves fis.b, but dare^ not ivet berfeet: 
<• Q tus aioat pisces^ sed non vuU tingere plantas,*' 
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Macb. Pr'ythee, peace: 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more^ is nonc.^ 

Lady M, What beast was it theB> 

That made you break this enterprize to me? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man. Nor time, nor place^ 
Did then adhere,^ and yet you would make both ; 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 
Does unmake you. I have given suck ; and know 
How tender 'tis, to love the babe that milks me : 
I would* while it was smiling in my face,^ 
Have pluck'd my nipple from his boneless gums. 
And dash'd the brains out, had I so sworn,' as you 

> ly. thee, peace: &c.] A passage similar to this occurs in 
Mtaturtfnr Meature, Actlls so. ii: 
." — be that you are, 

" That is, a woman ; if you *re more, you 're none." 
The old copy, instead of do more, reads no tnoref, but the 
present reading is undoubtedly right. 

The correction (as Mr. Malone observes) was made by Mr. 
Rowe. Steevens. 

The same sentiment occurs in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
RoUo: 

** My RoUo, tho' he dares as much as man^ 

** Is tender of his yet untainted valour ; 

** So noble, that he dares do nothing basely." Meniey, 

S Did then adhere,] Thus the old copy. Dr. Wai'burton 
would read — cohere, not improperly, but without necessity. In 
The Merry Wivet of WmUor, Mrs. Ford says of FalstaflT; that 
his words and actionis " ho more adhere and keep pace together, 
than" &c. Again, in The Winter'g Tale.- 

*' — a shepherd's daughter, 

** And what to her adheres " Steevene. 
So, in J Warning far fair Women, 1599: 

'* __— Neither time 

'* Nor place consorted to my mind." MaUmt, 

^ J viould, uhiie it foa* entiling in my face,"] Polyxo, in the 
fifth Book of Statius's Thebaie, has a similar sentiment of 
ferocity : 

" In gremio (licet amplexu lachrymisque moretur) 

** Transadigam ferro — ." Steevent. 

* — had I so swom,3 The latter word is here used as a 
dissyllable. The editor of the second folio, from his igtionmce 
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Have done to tbis. • 

MacA. If w^ should &U9 -— 

Lady M. Wefiiill? 

But ^crew your courage to the sticking-place,^ » 



of our anthor's phraseology and metre, wipposed the bne de- 
fective, and reads—had 1 biU so sworn; which has been fol- 
lowed by all the subsequent editors. Malone. 

My regulation of tlie metre renders it unnecessary to read 
«i»r« as a dissyllable, a pronunciation, of which 1 beheve there 
IS BO example. Steepens. 

« Wtfail!'] I am by no means sure that this punctuation is , 
the true one.— " If we fail, we fail,"— is a colloquial phrase ^ 
ntUl in frequent use. Macbeth having casually employed the 
former part of tlus sentence, his wife designedly completef 
it. mfail, and tliereby know the extent of our misfortune. 
Yet (Mr titceess is certain, if yau are resolute. 

X.ady Macbeth is unwilling to afFordherhusbandtime to state 
any reasons for his doubt, or to expatiate on the obvious conse- . 
quences of miscarriage in his undertaking. Such an mterval 
Sir reflection to act in, might have proved unfavourable to ber , 
purposes. She therefore cuts him short with the remaimngpart 
of a common saying, to which his own words had.oItered?n apt, 
though accidental introduction. *• • 1 u 

This reply, at once cool and determined, is sufnci enUy c na- 
racteristic of the speaker :— according to the old punctuation, 
she is represented as rejectinff with contempt, (of which she 
had abeady manifested enou^) the very idea of failure. Ac- ^ 
cording to the mode of pointing now suggested, she adniits a 
possibSityof miscarriage, but at the same instant shows herself 
not afridd of the result. Her answer, therefore, communicates 
no discouragement to her husband.— PTc /«/.' id ^e hasty ^- 
terruption of scornful impatience. We fail. -^s the calm de- 
auction of a mind which, having weighed all circumstances, la 
prepared, witliout loss of confidence in itself, for the worst that 

can happen So Hotspiu* : . tt <.. 

•« If we fall in, good night j— or 9ink, or swim. Steevens. 

t ButscrewyourcQuragetotbesiickm^'pi^ce,'] This Js a me- 
taphor from an engine formed by mechanical complicatioB. 
The MicJking^place is the stop which suspends its powers, ^till 
they are discharged on their proper object; as in driving. pilc», 
&c. So, in Sir W- D' Avenant's Crml Brother, mQ : • 

" There is an engine made, - . ,, . - , 

«• Which spends its strei«<3h by force of nimble wheels^ 
* * For they , once scrcRved up, in their retura ' 
** Will rive an oak." 
Affain, in Coriplanus, Act I, bq. viii -^ , 

«« meneb «y>.thy power to th« highest. 

"VOL. ¥11. <^ 
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And we *11 not fitil. When Duncan is asleep^ 
(Whereto the rather shall his day's hard journey 
Soundly invite him) his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wassel ^ convince^* . 



AgMiB, in Chapman's TerBionof .the mnth Book of Homer'a 

" — my wita which to theip hei|^ht 

** I striv'd to #«r«TO ut^^^ 
Again, m the fifteenth Book: 

" Come, join we hands, and tcnvo up all their spite." 
. Perhaps, indeedy Shakspeare had a more familiar image iw 
▼iewy and took his metaphor from the tcrewing up the chords 
of string-instruments to their proper degree of tension, when 
the pe^ remains fast in its Hicting place, i. e. in the place from 
which it is not to move. Thus, perhaps, in T\t3elfih Nights 

*' And that I partly know the ifUtrunvent 

** That«cmo« me from my true place,** &c. Steevem, 
Mr. Steevens's last inteipretation is, in my apprehension, the 
true one. Sir W. D'Avenant misunderstood tliis passagpe. By 
the Mticking-place, he seems to have thought the poet meant tie 
ntshhmgpiace, the place where Duncan was to be wounded i 
lor he reads, 

" Bring but your courage to ihc/atai jdace« 

*^Andwe'UnotfMl." Jkfahne. 

. *——i6Mi«o chamberlains 

WiU J vith vtine and wasnel w emninee, 8cc.] The eircum- 
•tance relatiye to Macbeth's sUxighter of Duncan*s Chamber" 
iaine, -(as I observed so long agg^ as in our edition 1773,) is 
copied fr(»n Holinshed's account of King Duffe*s murder by 
Ponwald. 

Mr. Makme has since transcribed the whole narrative of this 
event from the Chronicle t but being too long to stand here as 
at note, it is given, with other buflcy extracts, at the conclusion 
of the play. Steeveiu, 

To eamwiee is, in Shakspeare, to overponer or subdue, as ia 
thisplay: 

** — Their malady ccmincet 
** The great assay of art," yobtuoik, 
So, in the old tragedy of Cambyeee.* 
** If that your heart ad^cted be the Egypthuis to coiminoe?^ 
Again: 

** By this his grace, by eonquest great the Egyptians did 



comince.** 



Ag^n, in Holinshed : *' — thus mortally fought, intending to 
Tsnquish and convince the other." Again) in Chapman's ver- 
sion of the sixth Iliad,' 

** Chymera the invincible he sent him to continee.** Steement, 
«— » and vsoMcl — ] What wss anciently called VfOi'haile 
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* 

That menoryi the varder of the brainy'. 
Shall be a fumey and the receipt of reason^ 
A limbeck only :' When in swinifih sleep 

(as appean from' Selden's notes on the* ninth Sonsf of Drayton's 
J^olyolkanj) was an annual custom observed in tne country on 
the Yig^ of the new year;, and had its beeiniung[» as some say, 
from the words which Ronix, daughter of Hengist, used, when 
she drank to Vortigem, loKierd king vrnt-heiir he answering her, 
by direction of an mterpreter, drinc-bciler and then^ as Robert 
of Gloucester says, ' f 

** Kuste hire and sitte hire adoune and glad dronke hire 

beili 
** And that was tho in this land the verst vxu-hati, 
<* As in langage of Saxojme that me mfght evere iwite, 
" And so wel he paith the folc about, that be is not yut 
▼oryute.** 
Afterwards it appears ihtXvuuJbaile, and drinc-beii, were the 
usual phrases of quaffing among the English, as we may see 
from Thomas de la Moore in the Life of Edward 11^ and in the 
lines of Haayilthe monk, who preceded him : 

** Ecce ipagante cifo distento gutture v>aa9-beil^ 
** Ingeminant wugJbeil ** 
But Selden rather conjectures it to have beeif aosuah^eremo- 
ny among the Saxons before Hen^st, as a note of beatth-vtitb^ 
ing, supposing the expression to be corrupted from vnth-beil, 

Wiasmot WatitUl is a word still in use in the midland boun- 
ties, and signifies at present what is called Lambs'-Wool, i. e. 
roasted apples in strong beer, with sugar and spice. See Beg^ 
gar* Bu^i^ Act IV, sc. !▼ t 

** What think you of a vxtutl? 
"—thou, and Ferret, 

** And Ginks, to sing the song;. I for the Btructare^ 
"Which is the bowl." 
Ben Jonson personifies nstutel thus:—* £nfer Wassel iiie ^ 
meat setnpater and songster^, her page hearing a Srovm bowl dreet 
vntb riband* and rosemary , before ber. 

Wfusei is, however, sometimes used for general riot, intem- 
perance, or festivity. On the present occasion I beUere it 
means intemperance, Steexene, 
80, in Antony and Ckafraira: 
** — Antony, 
*' Leave thy lascivious «9<tv«e/#." Malcne, 

• — tbe warder of tbe brain^l A varder ia a goardt-a senli- 
ael. So, in ^ing Menry Vly P. I : 
•* Where be these warders, that they vrait not here t^ Steepens, 
1 -«....t6e receipt of reason,'] i. e. the reeeptaeUi Maione. 

t A iimbeeb only:'] That isi ibalLb* oofy, a veMel to emit 
^fiunm or vatoetSL, ^^^hnson 
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Their drenched natures^ lie, as in a denth> 
What cannot you and 1 perforin upon 
The ung^tirded Duncan? what not put vpen 
His spongy officers ; who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell?* 

Macb, Bring forth men-children only! 

For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. Will it not be rccciv'd,' 
When we have mark'd with blood those sleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers, 
That they have done 't? 

Lady M. Who dares receive it otlierj* 

Aft we shall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon hiai death? 

Mated. I am settled, and bend up^ 



The linthick 18 the vessel, through which distilkd liquors p&s» 
into the recipient. So shaJtl it be with memory ; through wtech 
every thhig shall pass, and nothing remain. A. C. 

s T&nr drenched natures — "] i. e. as we should say 9X pre- 
sent — toakedy saturated with liquor. Stevoent. 

4 >^^^^%BhoMbail bear tie guilt 

Of our great qviteW}'] ^ueU ii muitiSrr, maagueller* being, 
in the old language, the term for which inwrdtrtrt is now used* 

yobntott. 
So, in Chaucer's Taie of the Nowe* PrieMt, v. 15,396, Mr- 
Tyrwhitt'sedit: 

*' The dokes cryeden as men wold hem quelle.^ 
The word is used in this sense by Hotinshed* p<t 567*: *' —the 
poor people ran about the streets, calling tfa« capteins and 
governors nnurtberer^ and vtanqu^lert^^ Steavene, 

B Witt tt not be receivM,] i. e. underetood, apprehended. 

So, in I'welftb Night ,' 

**— i- To one of yotir receiving 
** Enough is shown.*' Sl6etens, 

• Who dares receive it other ^ So, in Holinshed : '* — he 
burthen*d the chamberleins, whom he bad slaine, with alf the 
fault, they having tlie keyes of the gates committed to their 
keeping all the night, and therefore it could not be otb^rvtise 
(said' he) but that they were of counsel in the commifling of 
that most detestable murther." Malone. 

f -^- ana bend up ^-J A metaphor fi:om the bow. $o, iHi 
King SenryV: .... 

<( «»^ Jenc^up dvery sfifbrit ' 
« To his fuU height." 
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Eadi corpofral agent to this terrible feat. 
Away, and mock the time with £urest show: 
Salae iace^must hide what the. false heart doth knefW. 

[Exeunt^ 



m^ 



ACT II.....SCENE ir 

Me same. Court txnthin the Castle. 

Mttter Banc^uo tmd Fleance, and ' a SerraBt^ toith^tt 

torch before them— 

Ban. H0W goes the mghtj- hvf^ 

The same pbfase occurs in MMyII's Memoin: <'lnit that 
rather she should bend up her spirit by a princely, &c. beha-~ 
viour." Edit. 1735, p. 148. - ^ 

Till this instant, the mind of Macbeth has been in a state of* 
uncertunty aad fluot«a.tion. He has hitherto prorcd iieither" 
resolutely good, nor obstinately wicked.' Though a bloody idea 
ifad arisen in his mind, after he had heard the proplitecy in his 
favour, yet he contentedly leaves the completion of his hopes to 
chance. At the conclusion, however, of his interview with 
Duncan, he inclines, to hasten tU^ decree Of fate, and qtiHsthe 
stage with an apparent resolution to murder his sovereign. But 
no sooner is the lung under his roof, than, reflectinf^on the 
peculiarities of his own relative situation, he determines not to- 
offend against'thelaws^fhespitality, .orthe ties of subjections- 
kindred, and gratitude. His wife then< assails his constancy* 
afresh. He yields to bersuggestiony aadswith-^hismtegrity,* 
Itts happiness isdestroyed. 

I have enumerated these particuUrsj because the waveringfs o^* 
Macbeth have, by ^ome criticks, been regarded as unnatural-' 
and contradictory circumstances in his character ; not remem- • 
bering ihztnemo repentefmt turfifttimuspov that (as Angiela^b-* 
serves) 

** — whenonce our grace-we have forgot^r 
. *' Nothings, goes right; we would,' and we woidd not^^.'^'' 
a passage which contains no unapt justUication of >the changes f 
that happen in the conduct of Macbethv Steeveru. 

8 Scene /.] The place is not marked in the old edition, nor is ^ 
li easy to say where this encounter can be. It is not in the baliii 
a»the editors have all- supposed it, for Banquo sees the sky; it- 
is* not far from the bedchamber, as the conversation shows: it. 
must be in the inner court of the castle, which Banqyo mig|ii£ 
Ipopprlycross in his way to bed. ^obiuon^ 
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>7e. The moon is down ; I have not besrd the docl^ 

Ban, And she goes dotwn ct twelve. 

^'^^ I take 't, 'tis latere air. 

Ban, Hold, take my sword : — There 's husbaiidry 
in heaven>* 
Their candles are all out.'— Take thee that too. 
A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, 
And yet I would not sleep: Merciful powers ! 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repose)'-* Give me my sword;—. 

Enter Macbeth, and a Stervani with a torch. 
Who '8 there? 

Macb, A friend. 

Ban, What, sir, not yet at rest? The king *s a-bedr 
He hath been in unusual pleasure, and 
Sent forth great largess to your offices:^ 

• T^rtf'tf husbandry rni6eavffn,] SMandryhtr^mtViSiBtbr^^ 
frugality. So, in ffcmdetf 

" And borrowing dolls the edge of innbandry.** Maime, 

1 Their candles are all out.'] The same expression occurs ia 
Momeo and yuliet : 

" Night's candles are burnt out,** 
Ag^ain, in our author's 2ist Sonnet : 

'* As those gold candle* fix'd in heaven's air.** Malonie^ 

* ^•'^ Merciful pcfuers f 
Mettrain in me the cuned tbougbtt^ tbat nature 
Give* roajf, to in repoteJ"] It is apparent from what Banqua 
says afterwaids, that he bad been solicited in a ^ream to attempt 
something in consequence of the prophecy of the Witches, thtit 
liis waking senses were shocked at; and Shakspeare has here 
most exquisitely contrasted his character with that of Macbeth. 
Banquo is praying against being tempted to encourage thoughts 
, of guilt even in his sleep ; while Macbeth is huirying into temp- 
tation, and revolving in his mind every scheme, however flagiti- 
ous, that may assist him to complete his purpose. The one is 
unwilling to sleep, lest the same phantoms should assail his re- 
solution again, while the other is depriving himself of rest 
through impatience to commit the murder. 
The same kind of invocation occurs in tymhditit: 
<* From fairies, and the temptere of the night, 
" Guard me}'* Steevem, 

s Sent forth great largtn to yoar^ttthts:'^ Thus the old copy» 
and rightfy. Ofieee are the rooms approptuuted to servaiiti and 
culinny porposesi Thus, in Timon z 



ThU dkonond he greets your wife withiJ» 

By the name of most kind hostess; . and shut up^ 

Id measureless content. 

MBbcb* . Bemg unprepar'dy 

Our will became the servant to defect; 
Which else should free have wrought/ 

Ihn. AU •» welU« 

I dreamt last ni^ht of the three weird sisters: 
To you they have show'd some truth. 

Moici. I think not o£ theiai 

Yet) when we can entreat con hour to aerve» 



** When all our officethxvc been oppressed 
« By ristquB feeders.*' 
Again, in King Rkbard II: 

** Unpeopled 0^ce», untrodden ttoncg.^' 

Duncan was pleased with bis entertainment, and diflpented 

his boun^ to tbose who had prepared it. AU the modem- edi- 

'tor» have tranB&rred this birgeaato the offieemof Maebeth*. 

who would more propeiiy have been rewarded in the field, or at 

their return to court. Stecvena. 

^ ~^.,~^ tifut up — ] To tlmt up, 18 to conclude. So, in The 
Spanish Tragedy: 

" And heavens have shut up day to pleasure us.*^ 
Again, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. XV, c. ix: 
*' And for to shitt up all in friendly love.'* 
Agunf in Reynolds's God's Revenge agaitut Murder ^ 1621,. 
fourth edit. p. 137: " — though tbe parents have already zbut 
up the contract." Again, in Stowe's Account of the £arl of 
Essex's Speech on the scaifold: " he thut up all with the Lord's 
prayer." Steevem. 

Ag^in, in Stowe's Annais^ p. 833 : " — the kinga mapestie 
[K. James] thut up all with a .pithy exhortation on both sides. '*^ 

Malofie. 
' Being unprepared. 
Our vaill became the servant ta defect ; 

Which else should free have v3rougbt.'\ This is obscurely ex- 
pressed. The meaiung seems to be : — Being unprepared, our 
entertainment was necessarily defective, and we only had it in 
our power to show the king our viiUingness to serve him • Had 
we received sufficient notice of his coming, our zeal should have 
been more clearly manifested by oiu* acts. 

Which refers, not to the last antecedent, defect, but to wi//. 

Malone\ 

• All •* w*/A] I suppose the poet originally wrote (that the 

preceding verse might be completed) — *' 5'tr,aU is well." 



it MACBETH: 

Would spend it in some words upon that businesifrf- 
If you would grant the time. 

Ban, At your kind'^ leisurei? 

Much. If you^hallelfeave to my consent,— when 'tis,^' 



u 

I 

I 
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t Jfymi shall cltave to my consent^-^w&to V*,] 'Cbwenf for 
wHl.- So. that the sense of the line is, If you shall go into my 
Measures when I have determined of them»or when the time- 
comes that I want your assistance. Warburton. 

Macbeth expresses hi9 thought with affcicted obiacurity; he 
does not mention the ro)ralty, Uiough he apparently had it in his 
mind, ff y^m tball cUaB9M> m^ coatent, if yoashall concur with 
me when I determine to accept the crown, ^ben Uu, when that 
happens which the pfedictioB pjromises^ h tbaU make bcntMor Jet 
jou, Jobnaon.^ 

Such another expression occurs tii lordSorrej^atransUtioaos 
Ihe second Book of Virgil's JEneid: 

«- And if thy will wtick unto mine, I shall 
^ In wedlocke sore knit» and make her his own."^ 
CbfMfRthasaometimes the power of the Uatin eonceniift. BothV 
the verb and substantive^, decidedly- bearing this signification^ 
occur in otIiaiLpAays of our. auAhor.-. Thus, in K, Htnry FJ, Pi^ 
If sc. i : 

'' — scourge the bad revolting stars 
•* That have coMcnfn/ to king Henry's death ; — .*' 
i. e. acted in concert so as to occasion it. Agun, in Xing Hewf- 
IT, E. II, Act V, sc i: " — they (Justice Shallow's servants)^ 
fock togetber in^comeut^ (i. e.in b. party,) like so many wild 
geese-*' InJboth these- instances .the words are. spelt errone* 
ously, and shnould'he written . concent and . concented. Se& 
Spenser, &c. as quoted in a.note on the passage already adduced 
ftom Xing Henry VI 2 

The meaning of Milcbeth' is then as follows : — If you tbalt 
cleave to my consent — ^i. e. if you shall stick, or adhere, to my* 
fifirty-~-miben Uis, i. e. at the time when such a party is formecV 
your conduct'shall produce honour for you. 

That con^eur means ;barticf)baf{on, may be>proved. from. a. p|is- 
sage in the 50th Psalnu Ixite the.- translation 1568.* *' When 
thou sawedst a thiefe, thou- dydst content unto hym,- and hast:, 
bben partaker with the adidterers." lA both instances the /or— 
tkeps crimSnii 4s spoken of.' 

Again, in our authorV>l«-^ott Like fV, the usurping duke 8aytf»^, 
after the flight of Rosalind and Celia — - 
** — some villains of my court 
** Are .of content and 'sufferance in thisK**** 
Agiun, in Xing Henry V: • 

** We carry not a heart with, us from henee, 
That grows not in a fair content with ours." ' 
Macbeth mentally refers to the crown he e3tpected to oblainf 
BLx^onaequence of the murder he was about to commit. Tbe^ 



MACBETH. •»! 

It shall make honour for you. 

«ommentator, indeed, (wko is acquainted with what precedes 
and follows) comprehends all that passea in the .midd of the 
speaker; but Banqfio is still in ignorance of it. His reply is 
only that of a man who determines to combat every possible 
temptation to do ill; and therefore expresses a resolve that in 
spite of future combinations of interest, or struggles for power, 
be will attempt nothing that may obscure his present honours^ 
alarm his conscience, or corrupt his loyalty. 

Macbeth could never mean* while yet the success of his at- 
tack on the life of Duncan was uncertain, to afford Banquo the 
most dark at distant hint of his criminal designs on the crown. 
Had he acted thus incautiously, Banquo would naturally have 
become his accuser, as soon as the murder had been discovered* 

Steevent, 
That BanqxK) was Apprehensive of a design upon the crown, 
is evident from his reply> which affords Macbeth so little en« 
fouragement, that he drops the subject. Litton, 

The word eoment has always appeared to me unintelligible 19 
the first of these linea, and was, I am persuaded, a mere error 
o£ the prees. A passage in The Temfiett leads me to think that 
our author wrote— con/en^ . Antonio is CQunseUing Sebastian to 
piurder Gonzalo: 

•* O, that you bore 

** The mind that I dp; what a sleep were there 
^' For your advancement ! Do you understand me I - 
*' Sek. I think 1 do. 

*' Anf. And how does your eontmt 

**' Tender your own good fortune ?•• 
In Hie same play we have—*' Thy tbougbu Icleam to^ which 
iaStn bat little from << 1 cleave to thy eautene.'? 

In Tbe Gomtdyjqf firrfrr4 our author has again used this wov4 
19 the saQie sense », 

«• Sir, l:t'>mm^nd you to. y«our own cont^u.** 

•* Madam, the care I have taken to' even your cpntetUf — .'* 
|.^e.:a^!f»:.I>p. Jobnspnr to i^t up- to your desires. Again, in 
S^ing Richard III: 

. '•'God hold it to your honour 'sgoodcDRtent.^' 
•^A^«in, in Tbe Merry Wiv99 cf VTmUor; « Yoo ahvil hear 
how thipgs go, and, I warrant, tgyour an»n content." 

The meaning then of the present difficult passage, £Fius cor- 
rected, will be : If you will dlosely adhere to my caused if Vdtt 
'#ill prdnJote, as fkr sA ym dkn, what is Itkiely to eohtribnte to 
tPly satisfaction -and com^tti^'-'^heH *ti»i when'^the^ pHyphiftcy of 
the weWsisters is fUlfitted',' whiNi'f am^ Be«i«d Oit tlk thipotie^ 
the event shall make honour for you. ^ 

The word content admits of this tiiteV^i«fiAt99n|- smf' is sup- 
pdMdiyy sev«fl^ ^m^fmdtt^iA^Mm^Miiit*^ |tty* f t&e woird 



aft rtacbeth: 

Ban. So I lose noner 

In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchisM, and. ailegiaace clear, 
I shall be counselM.. 

Mated, Good repose, the while! 

Ban. Thanks, sir; The like to foul lExitBA^-. 

Macb, Go, bid thy mtstress, when my drink is ready ,' 
She strike upon the bell. Get.tliee to bed. [Exit Serv^ 
Is this a dagger, whichs V see- before me. 
The handle toward my handf Come, let me clutch^ 
thee.ir 



content^ in my apprehension, afibrds here no meanihg what- 
soever. 

Content or concent may certainly signify harmony t and, in amc* 
taphorical sense, that union which binds to each other a party 
or number of men, leagued together for a particular purpose ; 
but it can no more sigmlj^, as I- conceive, the partyf or body of 
men sc^ combined togemer, or the caute* for which they are 
Ufutedj than the harmony produced by a number of musical in-^ 
struments can signiiy the-mstrumenta themselves, or the musi^ 
cians that play upon them. When Fairfax, in hia translaiMii of 
Tasso, says — 

" Birds, winds and waters sing with sweet eoMenf,** 
we most surely understand by the WQ?d concent, not a party, or 
a eauie, but harmony, or union; and in the latter sense, I ap- 
prehend^ Justice Sha)low*s servants are sud to flocktogether m- 
ameent, in The Second'Part ^ King Jkmy IF, 

If this correction be just, ** tn seeldng' to augment it,*^ in 
Banquo's reply, may /^i6a)hr relate not to his own honour, but 
to Macbeth*! content i ** Ofr condition thatr I* lose * no honour, 
in seeking to increase your tatitfaction, or coiKieftf,— ^O' gratify 
your wishes,"^ &c. The words, however, may be equally com- 
ibodiously interpreted, — **^ Provided' that in- teeitii^ an tHcrtaee- 
ef honour y I* lose none,** &c. 

Sir William lyAvemuit's parsplirase on this obscure passage 
is as follows : 

*< If when the prophecy begifts to look like, you wm^ 
*' Adhere to me, itshul'make honour for yoiK*' ' Mlddntk 

* — — vihen my drink w ready ^'] See note on **t]ldff/totietf, * 
^ the next scenoi p. 91^ Steemen*, 

. • — — dutch •*-] This word^. tiieugfa reprobated by Ben 
^nson, who sneers at Decker for using it, was empknfed by 
other writia*a«besides Decker and ont author. So, in MontQ'e^ 
Mmenge, by Marston, 1603: 

9* all the world is clutched 

.^ l9 the dull kaden hand of sskonag slef^.** MiUoik^. 






MACBETH. tS 

t 

IL hBJt thee not, and yet I see thee still* 

Art thou not) fiital vision, sensible 

To feeling^, as to sightf or an thou but 

A dagger -of the mind; a &lse creation. 

Proceeding from the heat-oppresse'd brain? 

I see thee yet, in form as palpable 

As this which now I draw. 

Thou marshaTst me the way thtft I was going; 

And such an instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are made the fools o' the other senses^ 

Or else worth all the rest: I see fhee still; 

And on thy blade, and dudgeon, gouts of blood,^ 

Which was not so before^— -There 's no such thing: 

It is the Bloody business^ which informs 

1 And OH thy hlade, and dudgeon, gouts of -^hod^'] Thougii 
dudgeon sometimes signifies a dagger, it more properly means 
the baft or handle of a dagger, ana is used for that paiticular 
sort of handle which has some ornament carved on the .top -of 
it. Junius explains the dudgeon, i. e. haft, by the Latin ex- 
pression, manubrium atiatum, which means a handle of vnmk^ 
Of'M a grain rough a* if the teedg ^parsley ijoere ttrawn aver it. 

Thus, in tiie concluding page of the Dedication to Stany- 
hurst's VirgfU, 1583 : 

** Well fare thee haft with thee dudgeon dagger P* 

Agiun, in liyly's comedy of Mother Bomhie, 1594: *' — 4^en 
-liave at the bag vn&k the dutfgeon hafie, that isy at the dudgeon 
dagger that hangs by liis tantony poooh." la Solimxai and 
Berteda is the following passage : 

* — Typhon me no Typhous, 

** But swear upon my dnuJ^ean dagger.** 

Agun, in Decker's SatironunHx: « I am too well ranked^ 
Asimus, to be stabbM with his dudgeon wit." 

Again, in SkiaUtbeia, a collection of Epigrams, Satires, &c. 
1598: 

*' A audgin daggerfhat 's new scowr'd and glast." Steevene* 

Gascoigne confirms this^ ** The most knottie piece of box 
may be wrought to a fayre doogen bqftt" ^ou$t for droju is 
frequent in ola English. Farmer. ^ 

— gcut* igf blood,"] Or drops , French . Pope* 

Gouu is the technicd term for the *pau on some partofthc 
plumage of a hawk : or perhaps Sbakspeare used thcwttj^^^^ 
allusion to a phrase in heraldry. When a field is ^ 
sprinkled with red drops, it is ssdd to be \|ti»jr of, 
de eang. The same word occurs also in The Art 
and good Deyng, 150S: " Bcfor the jug ement r 
sweyi read goutye ojf water, as blood.'*^ Sutvtn^ 







i4 MACBETH. 

Thus to mine e^s.'*-Nowno*ert)ie^)ne hi^f wbrld 

Nature seems dead,^ «&d wici(cu breams Abuse 
The curtain'd sleep; Aow wkciKr«it celebratev' 



* — Non o*er the one half nvorld 
Nature seenu dead,"^ That w, -owr entr >btfni4phere tfff oefMH 
tad motion teem to have ceated. Ttus inmgtt, whjch ia, perhaps* 
the most strifcing'tbttt poetry can <ppQduc«« has "been s/d^ptttd by 
Dryden, in his Con(/uest of Mexico: 

'* All things are hush'd as Nature's self lay dead, 
" The mountains seem to ncd their drowsy head ; 
" The little birds in dreams their songs repeat, 
*' And sleeping Oowlv benewch the night dews sweat. 
" Even Uist and envy sleep !*' 
These lines, thou^^h so well known, I have transcribed, that 
the contrast between them^and this passage of Shakspeare may 
be more accurately observed. 

' Night is described by two great poets, but t>ne describes a 
sight of quiet, the other of perturbation- In the nig^t of Diy- 
den, all the disturbers of the world are laid asleep ; in that of 
Shakspeare, nothing but sorcery, lust, and murdor, is awake. 
He that readb Dr>ckn, finds himself lulled with serenity, and 
disposed to solitude and contemplation. He that peruses Shak- 
speare, looks round alarmed, and starts to find himself alone. 
One is the ni^ht of a lover ; the other, of a murderer. Jobnwn, 
Perhaps Su* Philip Sidney had the honour of suggesting the 
last image in Dryden's description : 

*• Night hatli clos'd all in her cloke, 
** Twinkling starres love-thoughts provoke ; 
'' Baunger hence rood care dootli keepe ; 
" yealoutie i'telfe aootb *leepe." 

EnglandU Helicon^ edit. 1600, p. 1. Steerens, 
— Ncfo) o'er the one balfviorld &c.] So, in the second part 
of Maraton's. Jn^o7zto and Meliida, 1602: 

" 'Tis yet dead night; yet all the earth is clutch'd 
** In tlie dull leaden hand of snoring sleep . 
No breath disturbs the quiet of the air. 
No spirit moves upon the breast of earth, ■ 
Save howling dogs, night-crows, and screeching-owls^ 
Save meagre ghosts, Piero, and black thoughts. 
— I am great in blood, 
** Uncqual'd in revenge : — ^you horrid scouts 
That sentinel swart night, give loud applause 
From your large palms." Malone, 

8 The curtained sleep ; now vjiteberaft celebrates — ] The word 
fiffoj has been added for the sake of metre. Probably Shak- 
speare wrote : The curtained sleeper . The folio spells tiie word 
ileepej and an addition of the letter r only affords the proposed 
emendation 
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MACBETH. t» 

Pafe d6cdte*8 ofibrfngs ; and withered itturdei'i 
AlarumM by his sentinel, the ivolf, 
Whose. howl 's his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin's ravishing strides, towards his desigm 
itfovcs like a ghost. ..i-^Thoil sure and firm^t 
earth/ 



Milton has transplanted thWiifiklSe ilrtb his Mtuque at LudiM 
Ciutie, Y. 554 : 

«c ^..j.. — - steeds 

«* That draw the fitter dtcio^-iiirtatn'd sifep.** Steemeiu, 
Mr. Steeven^'s emendtfti6ri 6f " the curtidti'd «/«^/her/' is well 
Entitled to a place in the text. . It id cfesirly Shakspeand's own 
vord. Rttson, 
!§o afterwards : 

" -.-:— a hid^tts truthpc^t calls tb^aJrley 
«« The 9leepert of the house." 

- Ifcno wals added by Sir William D*Avenant, in hit a^raUbn' 
df this play, published in 1674. Malorte. 

4.. , thu9 vfitb hu stealthy pact^ 
With TarquiiCs rawibirig strides, towards bu dulgn 
: Moves like a gbo»t.'\ The old copy — ndfis- Steevem* 

- Mr. Pope changed fiv&* to «^i^#. Mahne. . ., 
A ravisbing stride is an action of violen(;e, impetuosity^ and 

tumult, like that of a savage rushing on his prey; whereas uie 
poet is here attempting to exhibit an image of s^^recv and cau- 
tion, of anxious circumspection and guilty, timidity^ tb^ stedUhy^^ 
pace of a ravtsber creeping into th^ obamber of a virgin, 'and of 
an assassin approaching Ih^ bed of him whom he proposes t9 
murder, without awakmghim; these. he describes ^a moving 
UMe gbostjf, whose (frogression iiT.BO di^Klxt from «fri<^«,>that it 
has been in all agea represented to be as Milton expresses it: 

*' Smooth sliding without step." • 
This hemistich will itfford the.mie readuig of this place, 
which is, I think, to be corrected thus: 

■ ■ and Vfitber*d murder 

—^'-' thus viitb bis stealthy pope y 

With Tarquin ravishing, slidi^s tovi'rds bis design^ 
., Moves like a ghost. , . ^ . ; 

. Tof^vm is, \xi this place, the gen<eral namfe pf H |ravisher,'an4b 
the sense is:. N6^ is the time in which every, one \s anileep^ 
buttl\06e who jsre employed iu wiekednesai .U^e. witch whotif 
sacrificin'g to Hecate, arid the ravisher, and the murderer, who*^ 
like Hie, are stealing upon their p)«y« 

. Whett the reading is thuiT adjtisted, he^wishes^ with'greflt' 
propiie^^ in the following^ liner, that the wuib ma^ not ktvrhii 
steps, yobnson. 

VOt. Vlf* K 



t* MACBETH* 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk)^ for feat 

I cannot Agrfee with Dr. Jobnicm that a viriie is always an 
^mttion of vioience^ impetuotity^ or tumult. Spenser uses the 
Word in Jiis Fairy ^^ee%t B. IV, c* viii, and with no idea of 
▼ioleoce annexed to it: 

** With easy steps so soft as foot could sirideV 
And as an additional proof that a ttride is not always a m- 
^multuou9 effort^ the following' instance, from Harrington's trans- 
-Ution of Ariosto, [1591] may be brou^t: 

^* He takes a long and leisurable stride, 
'* And longest on the hinder foot he staid i 

^ So soft he treads, although his steps were widep 
** As though to tread on eggs he was afraid. 

*' And as he goes, he gropes on either side 

" TO find the bed,»' &c. 

Orltmdo Funoi<H 28th book, stanza 63. 
Whoever has been reduced to the necessity of finding his 
way about a house in the dark, must know that it is natural to 
take large ttrida, in order to feel before us whether we have a 
safe footing or not. The ravisher and murderer would natu- 
rally take such Mtridet, not only on the same account, but that 
their steps might be fewer ia number, and the sound of their 
feet be repeated as seldom as possible ■ Steeven*^ 

Mr. Steevens's observation is confirmed by many instances 
that occur in our ancient poets. So, in a passage by J. SylvQS* 
ter, cited in England' t Pamtutu*^ 1600: 

** Anon he stalketh with an eaay ttride, ^ 

** By some clear river's liUie-paved side*" 
Againy in our author's Ki^g Hiebarall,' 

** Nay rather every tedioui ttride I make — •** 
Thus also the Roman poets: 

M ..._^ vestigia furtim 

** Suepeneo digitis fert taettuma graduV Omd. FatA. 

** Eunt taciti per moesta silenda magmt 

« PfliwAitf." Statiut, Lib. X. 
It is observable that ShalEspeare, when he has occasion, ia 
his Rape efhuarece, to describe the action here alluded to, uses 
a similar expression; and perhaps would have used the w<H:d 
fffiflfir, if he had not been fettered by the rhyme : 

" Into the chamber wickedly he ttcikk,^ 
Plausible, however, as this emendation may appear, the old 
isading, tidety is, I believe, the true one ; I have therefore ad« 
bered to it, on the same principle on which I have uniformly 
proceeded tiiouahout my edition, that of leavings the original 
text undisturbed, whenever it could be justified either by com* 
paringrour author with himself or with contemporary writers. 
The Ibllowhig passage in liSarlowe's translation of Ovid's Ele^ 
gie9f 8vo. no dste, but printed about 1598» adds support to the 
t^^^fing of the old copy ; 






MACBETH. ^ 

Thy very stones prate of my whete-aboot^^ 



•* I saw when forth a tired lover went, 

" His ^xVepast service, and his cotira|^ tpent^ 

" Vidi, cum foribus lassiis prodiret amator, 
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Vidi, cum foribus lassiis prodiret amator, 
'* Invalidum referens emeritumque latu*' 
jLgSLiUf in Martial : 

** Tu tenebriff eaudes ; me ludetv, teste lucema, 
*' Et juvat admissa rumpere luce iatut.** 

Our poet may himself also furnish us with a confimuLtion 9^ 
the old rcadin|j^ ; for in Troiiut and Cretsida we find— . 
.** You, like a lecher, out of wAoriiA loins 
" Are pleas'd to breed out your inheritors." 

It may likewise be observe^ that Fulstaff, in the fifth Act of 
The Merry Wi^t of Windsor, says to Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page, 
'' Divide me like a bride4)uck, each a haunch : I will keep 
my sides to myself,* &g* Falstaff certainly did not think them, 
like those of Ovid^s lo^'er, past service ; havin;^ met one of t^ 
ladies by assiCTiation. I believe, however, a Ime has been los| 
after the words •* stealthy pace" Malone. 

Mr. Malone's reasons, &c. for this supposition^ Con account 
of their length] are given at the conclusion of the play, with a 
reference to the foregoing observattons. 

How far a Latinism, adopted in. the English version of a 
Homan poet ; or the mention of /om«, (which no. dictionary ac- 
knowledges as a svnonyme to sides) can justify Mr. Malione'p 
restoration, let the judicious reader determine. 

Falstaff, dividing himself as a buck, very nattfWly says he 
will pve away his best joints, and keep the worst for himself. 
A side of venison is, at once an established term, and tiie least 
elegant part of the carcase so diiaded— But of what use could 
Mtdest in their Ovidian sense, have been to FalstafiV when he had 
already parted with his haunches ? 

It is difficult to be serious on this occasion. I may therefore 
be pardoned if I observe that Tarquin, just as he pleased, might 
have walked v)itb moderate steps, or lengthened them Into 
strides fXiMi^ when we are told that he carried his *' eides''* with 
liim, it is natural to ask how he could have gpone any where 
-without them. 

Nay, furtlier,— However sidesy (according to Mr. Maloae's 
interpretation of the word] mi^t have proved efficient in 
Xtucretia's bed chamber, in that of Duncan they could answer no 
such purpose, as the lover and the murderer succeed by the 
exertion of very different organs 

I am, in sliort, of the Fool's opinion in King Lear-m~ 
" That going should be used v/ith feety** 
and, consequently, that sides are out of t^ic question. Such 
restorations of superannuated mistakes, put our author into 
condition of Gibber's Lady Dainty, who, having been cured 
%eT disorders, one of her physicians says,—" Then 1 'A m 
Jtier 1^ over tkem apiin." $tfgvgM^ 
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And take the present horror from the time, 

Which now suits with it.® —Whiles I threat, he lives? 

Words to the heat ojf deeds too told breath gives.' 

[^ bell ring9^ 

With TarquinU ravitbing &c.] The justness of this similitude 
is not very obvious. But a ^tfmzA> in his poem of Tarquin and 
JLuerece, will explain it : 

•• Now *toU upon the time the dead of night, 

•• When heavy sleep had clos'd up mortal eyes ; 

•* No comfortable star did lend bis tight, 

** No noise but owls' Andvoolves* dead- boding cries ^ 

** Now serves the season that they may surprise 

•* The silly lambs. Piu-e thoughts are dead and still, 

** While lust and murder tuaie , to stain and iill.** 

Warburtoti^ 

• — Thou sure and firm-set eartb,"] The old copy — ^Thou 
iowre &c. which> though an evident corruption, directs us to thO 
.reading 1 have ventured to substitute in its room. 

So, m Act IV, sc. iii. 

" Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis snre*** Stecoene. 

• — — vibicb way they waUt,'] The folio reads : 

-^i^^ fDhicb they may naaik, — Steevens. 
Corrected l^ Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

t T-ky very stones prate rf m.y mhere-about,'] The followinr 
)>a8sage in aplay which has been frequently mentioned, ana 
^irhichr La)ngKne says was verj- popular in the time of queen 
Elizabeth, A Warning far f aire Women, 1599, perhaps suggested 
ibis thought: 

• ** Mountains will not suffice to cover it, ' 

' *' Cimmerian darknesse cannot shadow it» 
** Nor any policy wit hath in store, 
'* Cloakb it^so cunningly, but at the last, 
•* |f nothing else, yet will the very stones 
<* That lie within the street, cry out for vengeance^ 
<* And point at us to be the murderers." Maldn^. 
So, as Dr. Farmer observes, in Churchyard's Cboise: 

" The stepps I tread, shall tell me my offence** Steevensu 

• And tak^ the present horror from, the timcy 

Which nov suits vyitb if.] i. e. lest the noise from the stones 
take away from this midnight season that present horror which 
tets 30 well with what is going to be acted in it. What wai 
the horror he means I Silence^ than which nothing can be mord 
horrid to the prepetrator of an atrocious design. This shows 
i^great knowledge of human ffature. Warburton. 

* vV^hether to take bofrorfrom the tim.e means not rather td 
catch it as comimunicated, than to deprive the time of horror, del 
•ejrves to be considered. Johnson. 

^''T^heiatter 'S sirely the true meaning:. Macbeth would hav^ 
nothing bresliL thrQU|^h th^ uiure^s^yi ^il^QQe thst sdded mxlx f 
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X go, and it is d<M)e; Uie bell invkei me.^ 

horror to the nigfht, as suited well with the bloody deed he was 
about to perform. Mr. Burke* in his St*ay on tie Suhiifne and 
Beautiful^ observes, that* *' all general' privations are great, bet 
cause they are all terrible ;" and, w^th other things, he gives 
Milence as an instance, illustrating thte whole by that remarkable 
passage in Virgil, where« amidst aU the images of terror that 
could be united, the circumstance of silence is particularly dwelt 

" Dii quibus imperiuih est animarum umbrxque siienteig 

** Et Chaos et Phlegethon, loca nocte silentia late." 

~ ^hen Statins, in tlie fi&i book of the Tb^baid, describes the 

Lemnian massacre, his frequettt notice ef the sflence and soli- 

tude, both before and after the deed> is sitrtkii^ in a wonder^ 

4eigree; 

«' Conticuere domus," &c. 
tind when the same poet enumerates the terrors to which Chi- 
ron had familiarized bis pupil, he subjoins"^ 

•• —nee ad vastx trepkUre siUn$ia sylvit." . 

AcbiWdll, 391. 
Again, when Tacitus descril^es the distress of the Roi^an 
;srmy, under Cxcina, he concludes by ol>serving, •*— ducemque 
terruit dira £/«««.** See Annal. I, lxv. 

In all the preceding passages, as Pliny remaf4u, concerning 
places of worship, tilentia tpsa'adoramus^ Siee^bent. 

In confirmation of Steeyens's ingenious note en this passsf^ 
It may be obsei*ved» that one of ti)e eir^mstances of horror 
enumerated by Macbeth is,— 2^afnre teetm deeid: M'^ Maton. 
So also, in the second Mneide 
«< . vestigia retro 

«* (.^bservata sequor per i\octemj et lumine lustro. 
'• ^ormr ubi^ue anitoos, siimilip«a«W«*#ffl%errent:*'' - 
Dryden's well-known lines, which exposed him lo so much 
i^diciile, 

•« An horrid stilhiess first invades the^ssr, 
" And in that uiewx we. the tempest hesr,** 
fltkhw, that he had the same idear oif tlMs aiwlbhiess-of sSenc^iM 
our poet. Mcdmne. 

^ ^"-^Wbilea^I ihreat,he live^i 

Words to the beat of deeds too 9old breatb gfres.] 'Hei»e l»^ 
evidently a false concord; but it must not be corrected, for it |» 
-necessary to the rhyme. Nor is this the only plscre in which 
Shakspease has sitcrificed grammar to rhyme. In Cymbeline^ 
the song in Claten*6 serenade runs thus : 

" H vk ! harki the lark M heaven's ^te sings, 

" And Phoebus V"s to ri*^e, 
** ttis steeds to vratei* at th;>se springs ^ -4*»^ 

' *«6aaia1ic*dflowei-sUiat7i«.'"' '* 
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Hear it not, Duncan ; for tt is a knell 

That summons thee to heaven, or to helL* [JSilk. 

SCENE tr. 

The 9amc, 

Enter Lady Macbkth» 

Zady M. That which hath made them drunk, hatli 
made me bold: 
What hath quenched them, hath given me fires-^ 

Hark &— Peace I 
It was the owl that shriekM, the fiatal bellman, 
Which gives the stem'st good-night.' He b about it t 

And Romeo says to Friar Lawrence r 
** —both our remedie* 
" Within thy help and holy pbyaick lie*.** M. Mtuam 

t .i— > the Bell invitee me.T So, in Cfmheline: 
" The time inviting^ thee I*' SuevcM, 

S it M in*U 

That tunhmont thee to heaven, or to Beil.'] Thus Ralelgb^ 
ipealung ot love, in Knglantft Helicon, 4to. 1600 1 
** It i» perhaps, that sanncing bell, 
•< That toulet all in to beauen or bell.'* 
Sauncing is probably a mistake for •acrb^f, or utfntt' beltn 
originally, perhaps, written (with tlie Saxon genitive) suntik 
bell. 
In MudiBrat (as Mr. Ritson observes to rae) we find 

" The onlv eauUe* bell that rinwM all in/* Steeveng. 

\S^iifii«^/(stm so called at Oxford) is the small beU whic& 

hangs in the window of a church tower, and is always rung^ 

when the cleiigyman enters the church, and also at funerals. Ij» 

•one places it is called tolling all in, i. e. into church. Morris^ 

s It was tbe eml that tbriePd, tbe^atal bellman, 
WbtcB gives tbe ttem'it gpod~mgbt.'\ Shakspeaie has heiw 
improved on an image he probably fbund in Spenser's Fairy 
jjmrs, B. y, c vi, 2r» 

'^< The native belman of the night, 

** The bird that warned Peter of his fall, 

*' First ring^ his aHver hell t* each tXetpy wi^t.*^ 






Jr VMU tbe owl tbat tbriePdj: tbe fatal bellman,'] So. in 
*'Oiil oa ye, emUl nothing b^it soags of dfotbl**, Malont 
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\he do6rs are open ; and the surfeited groems 

Do mock their charge with snores:^ I have drugged 

their possets,' 
That death and nature do contend about themy 
Whether they livei or die.^ 

Macb. [HiV^n.] Who's there?— -what, ho! 

iMdy M. Alack ! I am afraid they have awak'd* 
And 'tis not done :-~the attempt, and not the deedf 
i^onfounds us:-*->Harkl— I laid their daggers ready^ 
He could not miss them.^— "Had he not resembled. 

* " the turfeited groomw 

Do mock their charge with snorett'] i. e. By going to sleepy, 
they trifle and make light of the trust reposed in them, that of 
watchine by their king. So, in Otbeiloc *' O mistress, villainy 
hath made tnoch with love." Malojie. 

f •*— their possets,] It appears from this passage, as well 
fts from many others in our old dramatic performances, that it 
was the general custom to esX pottets just before bed-time. So» 
in the first part of King JEikoard IP', by Heywood : ** «- thou 
shait be welcome to beef and bacon, and perhaps a bag-pud* 
ding; and my daughter Neil shall pop sl posset upon thee whea 
thou goest to bed*' Macbeth has already said : 

" €^ bid thy mistress when my dritii is ready, 
*' She strike upon the bell." 

Lady Macbeth has also just observed— 

'* That which hath made them drunk, hath made me bold:^ 
and in The Merry Wives of Windsor, Mrs. Qiiickly promises 
Jack Rugby a, posset at night. This custom is also mentioned by 
Froissarti Steevens- 

* -^— death and nature do contend about them. 

Whether they ii^$ or die."] Of this image our ancient writers 
were peculiarly fond. Thus again, in Twine's translation of 
the story of IMnce J^ipollytif *^ Death strived with life within 
her, and the conflict was daungerous and doubtfuU who ahoulA- 
preuaile.** 

Ag^nn, in JU *s Well that Ends Well: 
" — thy blood imd virtue 
'* Contend for empire in thee." Steemea^* 
Agiun, ibid: 

*' -— ^ Nature and sickness 

** Debate it at their leisure." Mahme. 

' 7 ...» Mark f^llaid their dagger* ready. 

Me could, not mies r^&rm.] Compare Ettripl< 
Y. 1291^ where Electra stands centinel at the door eft' 
whilst Orestes is within for the purpose of imixd 
The thread of a surprizei and eagerness for the h 
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My fafbfv m he iUspU I ha4 4one *U^'^VLy hmhfmi^ 

En$€fr Macbeth. 

Mac6. T nave dene the deed?--JOidBt thou not hear 
aiieise? 

Lady M. 1 heard the owls scream, and cridcetB ciy* 
Did not ydu speaic^ 

Mad. When? 

Lady M. Now. 

Maei. As I dcsebtided? 

Jjody M: Ay. 

Afacb. Hark I— . 
Who lies i' the second chamber? 

Lady M. Donalbain. 

Macb, This is a sorry sight.^ [Looking en fne hand^ 

Lady M, A foolish thought, lo say a sorry sight. 

Macb. There 's one did laugh in his sleep, and one 
cried, murder! 



Klectsa conchide that the deed amst be done erf tune enou^ 
had elapsed for attempting it. She listenft with anxious 'impar 
lience ; and hearing DOthlng, expresses strong fears lest the dag* 
gers should have uuled. Read the whole passage. S. W. 

• — Sad he -not restmhied 
My father as be slept, I haddone^t'] This is v%vf artful. 
Tor, as the poet hgs drawn the lady and her husband, it would 
be thought the act should have been done by her. It is likewise 
hig^hly just ; for Uiough ambition had subdued in her all the 
sentiments of nature towards present objects, yet the likeness 
of one pastf which she had been accustomed to regard with reve* 
rence, made her unnatural pasniona,' for a moment, give way to 
lilie sentiiaeiits of instinct and humanity. Warimrt&n. 

The same circiirostanee, on a jiimilar occasion, is intPodi|£e4 
liy Statius, in thefifth Bt^t^k of his Tbebaid, v. 236 : 

' ** Ut vero Alcimeden etiamnum in murmure truneop 
** Ferre patris vultus, et eg^ntem san^inis ensem 
'* Conspexi, riguere cOmae, atque hi visce-ra ssvoa 
** Horror iit. Mens lUe Tlioaa, raea dira videri 
" Dextra mihi. Eittemplo thiy^mU turhatapaternia 
'* Inferor.** * 

Thoas was the father of Hypatpy|e,'the speaker. Steevens. 

9 This is a sor^ sight. ^ This expressidnmight have been bor«> 
rowed fiom Spenser's Fairy ^wtfp»,ifi. V, c, i, st. 14; 

*-*-To whom as they ap|>roched, they c^pide 

** A sorie sight as ever seene witli eye ; 

** A heedk^bse luHie lyings, him besif'e, 
* - * *MnhaE otiavitbitiS'wi wai^j|>;',4i »?i<f tiHiy." Wkdj^ 



That they dl^ V9l1^g egich o^her ; I »t(w>d lAd iieaxd tiieai4 
But they did say their prayers, and addressed them 
Again to sleep. 

^ady M. There are twp lodged together. 

Macb, One cried> God ble9M ut / and, Amen^ the Qt^r } 
As they had seen me,^ with these hangoian's hands. 
Listening their &ar,^ I could not say, amen, 
'When they did say, God bless us.^ 

J^dy M, Consider it not ^ ^^eplf . 

MfLcb, But wherefore could not I prono^i^ce^ nmcQi 
I had most need of blessing, and amen 
Stuck in my throat* 

Ijidy M. These deeds must not be tl^ought 

After these ways; so, it will make us mad. 

#!{ar^. Itfethought, I heard a voice cry, Sleeft no more / 
Jifycifeth does murder ttleefi^ the innocent ^leefii 
Sieefij that krdt^ ufi the raveU*d •leave of care^ 

} As th^ had seen nu,'] i. e. as if. So, in The Wintu^ 
Tale,' 

'-' .4« we are raock'd with art.'* Steeneas, 

•• Listening^ their fear."] i. e. Listening to their fecfr, the pai^ 
tide omitted. This !• common in our author. Thus, ii^ yuliu^^ 
CasoTy Act IV, so. i : 

** and now, Octavius, 

. " Listen g^at things.'^ 
Contemporaty writers took the same liberty. So, in H# 
Worid tossed at Tennis^ by Middleton and Rowley, 1620: 

*• Listen the plaints of tby poor votaries.** 
Again, in Lyly's Maid^s MetanwrpbouSy 1600 : 

*• There, in rich seats, all wrought of ivory, 

*' The Graces sit, listening the melody 

*^ Of warbling birds." Steevens. ^ 

s Wben they did say, God bless us.'] Th$ words— </iit/*flry, which 
render this hemistich too long" to unite with the next in forming 
^ verse, persuade me that the passage originally ran thus : 
-^ — I could not sayt amen, 
\Vhen they, God bless us- 
i. e. when they could say God bless us. CouM st^, in the second 
line, was left to be understood ; as before*— 

** and. Amen, thp other :" 

i. e. the other cried Anien. But the player?, having no idea of 
the latter ellipsis, supplied the syllables that destroy the mea- 
fur^ Steevens. 

4 '- the ravelPdhXesive of care,] Slea^ figni^^f^ 

|e4 knotty part of the silk^ whiph f[ives ftesit troKibki «j| 
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like d^ath qf eaeh day** Ufe^ 9ore iabour*$ baik^' 

kamssment to the knitter or weaver. Btath. 

Drayton, a poet of Shakspeare's are, baa likewise alluded t^ 
jGeaveJor ravelled silk, in his ^uett <^ Cynthia f 
** At lengfth I on a fountain li^ht, 
*' Whose brim with pinks was platted, 
*' The banks with daifadillies digbt, 
** With grass, like tieave^ was matted," I^angton^ 
Sieave is properly silk which has fCot been twisted- It Is 
isentioned in Holinshed^s BiiMy oj England, p. 835: <* Eight 
wild men all apparelled in green moss made with sieved silk.'* 
Again, in TJie Miuet* Elizium, by Drayton: 
" — ^ thrumb*d with grass 
" As sofl as tleane or sarcenet ever was.** 
Agun, ibid: 

** That in the handling feels as soft as anv »leaveV Steeveaf. 
Sleave appears to have signified coarse^ *&fij unwrought silk. 
Setagroitolana, Ital- Cotgrave, in his Die i . 1660, renders eoj/t 
JloieJbe, " sleave silk." See also, ibid: *• Cadarce, pour faire 
tapiton. The tow, or coarsest part of silke, whereof sieane is 
made." — In TVoiliu and QestiJawe have — ** Thou idle imma- 
terial skein of .f/eave silk." Malone. 

Ravelled means entdngled. So, in The TVoo Gentlemen ^ 
Verona, Thurio says to Proteus, speaking of Sylvia^^ 
*' Therefore as you unwind her love frbm him* 
" Lest it should ravel, and be good to none, 
" You must provide to bottom it on me." M, Maton. 

< The death ffeach dayU lije, sore labour^a bath, &c.] In this 
•ncoroium upon sleep, amongst the many appellations which 
are given it, significant of its beneficence and friendliness to 
life, we find one which conveys a cUflerent idea, and by no 
meany agrees with the rest, which i^^The death of each day's 
life. I make no question but Shakspeare wrote— 
Theh'nth of each da/ s life. 

The true characteiistick of sleep, which repairs the decays of 
labour, and assists that returning vigour which supplies the 
next day's activity. Warburton, 

The Jeath of each days life, means the end of each day's labour^ 
she conclusion t^ all that bustle and fatigue that each day's 'ife brings 
m)ith it. 

Thus also Chapman, in his version of the nineteenth Iliad: 

** But none can live without the death of sleep.** SteevenM. 
Sleep, thntkmis up the raveWd sleave ofcsLve, 
The ileuth of each da/s life, sore labour*s bath, 
Bairn of huit minds,] Is it not probable that Shakspeare ra- 
jnen. bored ihc following verses iu Sir Plulip Sydney's Astrophel 
and Stel' t, a poem, fvom which he has quoted » Uoe in Tbt 
JHfeny Wives of Windsofrf 
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^Balm 4r ^urt mmd»^ great nature*^ %eefmd coune^ 

Chief nourisher in Bfe^%fe€i9t i*— 
Lady M. What do you meant 

Macb. Still it criedy Sleefi no more ! to all the house; 

GlunuB hath murder*d sleep; and therefore Cawdor 

Shall sleefi no more^ Macbeth shall aleefi no more f 



** Come ih^, O sleepe, the certain knot of peace, 
•*The bathing place or wits, the bmlm of woe. 
The poor man's fi^alth^ the prisoner's release. 
The indifferent judge between the high and low." 
'So also, in The famous Hutorie of George Lord Fauconbridge, 
. bl. i. " Yet sleep, the eotnforter ofdittret^ed ndndt, could not 
lock up her eyes " Again, in Golding's translation of Ovid's 
MetamorpboMs, B. VIII, 1567: 

** — At such a time as fblkes are wont to find releate 
*' Of care* that all the day before were working in their 
beds, 

-Again, ibid. B. XI: 

<* O tleepe, quoth she, the rest of things, O gentlest of 

the TOddes, 
** Sweete sleepe, die peace of mind, with whom crookt 

care is aye at odds ; 
^ Which cherishest men's weary limbs appall'd with 

tolling tortf ' 
** And makest them as fresh to worke, and lustie aa 
before." 
The late Mr. Gray had perhaps our author^s ** death of each 
\iaf* life" in his thoughts, when he wrote-— 

*' The curfew tolls the JkntU of parting day.** Mcdone. 
He miglit as probably have thought on the following passage 
Id the first scene of The Second Part of King Henry IV: 
•' — a sullen bell 
" Remember'd knolling a departed friend." Steevene, 

a Chief nouritber in life** feast A So, in Chaucer^s Squier^^ 
Vale, V. 10,661; Mr. Tyrwhitt*s edition: 

** The norice of digestion, the tleepe.** Steevent. 

^ Glamis hath murdered sleep i and ^xrefare Cawdor 
Shtdl sleep no mare, Macbeth shall sleep no fnoref\ Thia 
triple menace, accommodated to the difiereot titles of Macbeth^ 
is too quaint to be received as the natural ebullition of a guiltj 
mind. Introduce the adiuncts of a modem nobleman in the 
same manner, and the fault of the passage will become yet more 
eonspicuous : as for instance— 

iiTorfolk bath murdered sleep ; and therefore Surrey 
ShtUl sleep no more, Howard shall sleep no more / 
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Lad^ M. Who wall it, that dras dried? Why, nM^ 
thy tiiane, 
Ton do unbeiid your noble strength, to think 
So brainsickly of things i^— ^o, ^et sothe w^ter, 
And wadh this fiUhy witness from yotir hand.-^ 
Why did you bring- these daggers front the place? 
They must lie there: Go, carry them; and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

MacB, t Ml' g6 nb mbne: 

I am afraid to think what I have dohe ; 
Look on 't again, ! dare not. 

Lady M. Ihfirtn of jWrpost ! 

©ive trie the dag'gers: Thfe' lileepin^, and thfe deai!^ ' 
Are but as pictures : 'tis the eye of childhood, 
That fears a painted devii.^ If he do bleed, 
I '11 gild the faces of the grooms withal. 
For it must seem their guilt.^ {Bait, Knocking within. 

Macb, Whence is tHat knocking \ 

JIow is 't with me, when every noise appals me ? 
What hatids are Here \ Ha ! they pluck out miiie eyes I 
Will all great Neptune's ocean Wash this blood* 

* — *tit the eye of childhood, 
Tbatfiar* a pcunted devil. ] So, in Vittdria CaroMdud', 161S : 
*« Terrify babes, my lord, with painied de»6ili** SteeveriM, 

#' -!— ^ gild tbtfoces of the grodms voithul. 
For it mtutJteeni their ^uilt.] COuld Shatfefieaf-le oi^kA t$^ 
1)lay upon tlie similitude of gild arid guiU? yobhshk. 

This quibble too frequently occurs in the old plsiys. A^lBw 
instances (for I cotrtd produce a'doten aileail) may siffftbr: 
*• Cand. You have a silver beaker of niy v^ife*sl 
'* Flu. You say not true, 'tis ^//r 
«* Cdnd. Then you say tfuel 
«• And being /i/f, the ^iVr lies mord'oniybui" 
Agidn, in Middletoh's comedy of A mHd World my Mattere^ 
1608: . . ^ 

r ' ** Thdttgrh guilt condemns, 'tis gilt must make us glad.'' 
And, lastly, from Shakspeare himself : .. . ^, 

« England sitkll double gild his treble guilt:' Henry IT. 
p. II. Again, in King Henry V: 

" Have for the gilt of France, O guilt mdeedl" Steevene. 

1 Will all great Neptune^t ocean wash thit blbnd 8tt,] 
*« Suxeipit, oGelli, quantum non ultirria Teibyt, 
**HecgettitornfmphnrUfnabluitoceanus.** 

Catullus in Gellium». 8S. 



Clean Fdodi mr hand? No; this my huid will nthev 
The multitudinous seas inctuiiBrdine,' 



« N>4w MMtaf/tS n>U T*i *Tfy»>." &>fii)ce. Otdif.. 

" ^i« fiW Bie TtOiait? out quit barAatit 
" ^.nHir hriAj Paaito ineumbeHt mart? 
" Hon ipte tola m^i^u ortano paler 
" TantutH expinni actleriif Senec. Hippol, 
Again, in one of Hall's Satires : 

" If Trent OT Thames—," Itc. Sumau. 

" Hon. si Neptuni Buctu renovsre operam des t ' 

" Non, inure si totum velit eluere omnibtii iindis." 

Lueret. L. VI, v. 1074. H. Whitt. 
So, in Ite haatiate Comieit, by Marstnn, 1613 : 
" Although the wa.ves of ^ the northern set 
" Should flow for ever through these guilty hands, 
" Yet the sjnguinolent stain wonld eilant be." ifalom. 
* Tbe mnttitudinous tin incamardine,] To iKarnaritine ii 
to stain an]' thing of a Sesh colour, or red. Cpr^ardine is the 
0I1I term for carnatiim. So, in ft comedy cwlled Anj Thing far a 
quitt Life; 

" Grograms, sattiiu, velvet line, 
" The roay-colour'd curr.ariliKt.'' Siteveiu, 
Shakspeare's word maybe exemplified from Cxrew'* Obit. 
fuj» (o lie Lady Ani^ Ha/ ■■ 

" One shall ensphere thine eyes; another shJI 
" Impeurl thy teeth i a third, thy white uid amal) 
" Hand shall besnow j a. fourth, inearaadiiif 
" Thy roaj cheet " IVatrfirld. 
Sythe mattitadinout leai, perhaps, the poet njeant, not the 
sess of every denomination, ue the Caspian, Etc. (as sotni: have 
tliought) nor the many-coloured seaa, (as others contend) but 
tbi.- seas which swarm with myriads of inltaiiitants. Thus 
Homer: 

o n»T» )V IXerOENTA ^iMir mrsuvfi fifvr»." 
The word is used h\ Ben Joiison, and b; Th.imas Dicker, in 
Tbe Wimderfil Ttar. 1603, in which we find " the multindinon, 
i/nitin." It is objected, by Mr Kenrick, thnt Macbeth, tii his 
present disposition of mind, would hardly have adverted to a 
pi^ipcrty of the sea, which has so little relation to the object 
immediately before himi : 
speech in his caslle of It 
But the criti^k should )u 
not the real effusion of a 
tion of Sh^Espciire; of th 
account of an ^pothcc»i-y' 
noinent s^r <ie hag hear 
TSI.. VII. 
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Making the greeiv— one red.^ 

death; and has made Othello, when in the anguish of his heart 
he determines to kill his wife, dig^ress from the object which 
Agitates his soul, to describe minutely the course of the Pontick 
sea. 

Mr. Steevens objects, in the following note, to this explana- 
tion, thinking it more probable that Shakspeare should refer 
*< to some visible quality in the ocean," than *' to its concealed 
inhabitants ;" ''to uie waters that might admit of discoloration," 
than *' to the fishes whose hue coula suifer no change from the 
tinct of blood." But in what page of our author do we find 
his allusions thus curiously rounded, and complete in all their 
parts ? Or, rather, does not every page of these volumes furnish 
us with images, crouded on each other, tliat are not naturally 
connected, and sometimes are even discordant ? Hamlet's pro- 
posing to take up artn* against a tea of troubles is a well-known 
example of this kind, and twenty others might be produced. 
Our author certainly alludes to the waters, .which are capable 
of discoloration, and not to the fishes. His allusion to the 
waters is expressed by the word seat; to which, if he has ad«. 
ded an epithet that has no very close connexion with the sub- 
ject immediately before him, he has only followed his usual 
practice. 

If, however, no allusion was intended to the m}Tiads of inha- 
bitants with which the deep is peopled, I believe, by the multitu* 
dinotu seas, vrvLS meant, not the many-toaoed ocean, as is sug- 
gested, but the countless masses of waters viJberever dispersed on 
the surface of tie globe ,' the muititudes of seas, as Hey wood haa 
it, in a passage quoted below, that perha iS our author remem- 
bered: and, indeed, it must be owned, that his having the plu- 
ral, seas, seems to countenance such an interpretation ; for the 
lingular, sea, is equally suited to the epithet multitudinous, in 
the sense of t^0v^tfreij and would certainly have corresponded 
better with the subsequent line. Malone* 

I believe that Shakspeare referred to some visible quality ia 
the ocean, rather than to its concealed inhabitants; to the 
waters that might admit of discoloration, and not to the fishes, 
whose hue could sufier no change from the tinct of bloody 
Waves appearing over waves are no unapt symbol of a croud. 
** A sea of heads" is a phrase employed by one of our ligiti- 
mate poets, but by which of them I do not at present recollect. 
Blackmore, in his yob, has swelled the same idea to a ridiculous 
l^ulk: 

** A waving sea of heads was round me spread, 
*' And still fresh streams the gazing deluge fed." 

He who beholds an audience from the stage, or any other mul- 
titude gazing on any particular object, must perceive that their 
heads are raised over each other, melut unda supervenit undam. 
iff therefore, our auUior> by the ^* multitudinous sea*' does not 
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Re-enter Lady Macbeth. 
JLady M, My hands are of your colour ; but I sham^ 

mean the aggregate of seas^ he must be understood to desijg;ii 
ih^muitittuic of' foofjes, or the viaves that have the appearance of a 
multitude. In Coriolanus we have—** the many-headed multi' 
tude.** SfttvenM, 

3 Making the green^'-one red.'\ The same thoug^ht occurs ii)i 
The Dovinfal of Robert Earl of Huntingdon^ 1601 : 

<* He made the green tea red with Tji^rkish blood." 
Ag'ain: 

** The Tnultitudes of seas died ret/ with blood.'* 
Another, not unlike it, is ibund in Spenser's ftdry ^een, ^. 
4I^C. 3E, St. 48: 

'* The whiles with blood they all the shore did stain, 
** And the grey ocean into purple dye." 
Agsun, in the 19th Son^of Drayton's Pttholbiem 

** And the ys^st greenish sea discoloured like to Mood.'* Steevent. 
The same thought is also found in Tbe SHwo NMe Kintmen, 
by Fletcher, 1634: 

«* Thou mighty one, that with thy power hast tum'd 
** Green Neptune into purple.** 
The present passage is one of those alluded to in a note at 
the end of As you Ltke it. Vol. V, in which, I apprehend, our 
author's words hare been refined into a sense that he never 
thought of The other is in Othello: 

*' Put out the light, and then put out the li^t." 
The line before us, on the suggestion of the ingenioas autfaov 
of The Gray*8-Inn youmal, has been printed in some late edi- 
tions in the following manner: 

Making the green— one red. 
Every part of this line, as thus regulated, appeanft to me ex- 
ceptionable- One red does not sound to my ear as the phrase- 
ology of the age of Elizabeth ; and the green, for the green one, 
or ^>r the green sea, is, I am persuaded, unexamined. The 
quaintness introduced by such a regulation seems of an entirely 
different colour from the quaintnesses of Shakspeare. He would 
have >vritten, I have no doubt, " Making the green sea, red," 
(So, in The Tempest : 

*' And 'twixt the green sea and the azure vault 
** Set roaring war.") 
if he had not used the word seas in the preceding line, which 
forced him to employ another word here. As, to prevent the 
ear being offended, we have, in the passage before us, << the 
green one,** instead of ** the green sea,** so we have in King 
Menry VJII, Act I, sc. ii: " lame^»," to avoid a similar rcpe* 
tition: 

'* They have all new legs, and lame ones.** 
Agiun^ in The Mercbant of Venice: 
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To Wear a heart so white.4 [ AnorA:.] I hear a knoc1dn]g^ 

At the south entry :— retire we to our chamber: 

A little water clears us of this deed : 

How easy is it then ? Your constancy 

Hath left you unattended. — IKnocking ,'] Hark! nio^ 

knocking: 
Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call usy 
And show us to be watchers .-^-be not lost 
So poorly in your thoughts. 
Mat 6, To know my deed —-'twere best not knoW 

myself.' [Knock, 

Wake Duncan with thy knocking 1^ Ay, 'would thou 

could'st !'' [ExeunU 



^ A stage where every man mutt play a partt 

** And mine a tad one,** 
*rhmigh the punctuation of the old copy is veiy oflen faulty^ 
Jret in all doubtful cases it ought, w!ien supported by more fUci- 
Bive tlrcumstancesi tQ have some little weight. In the present 
instance, tlie line is pointed :is in my text: 

Mcihng the green oncy red. Malnne. 
If the new punctuation be dismissed, we must correct the 
foregoing line, and read — ** the multitudinous seag for how wiU 
the plural— *ra*, accord with the green oneP* Besides, the sense 
conveyed by the arrangement which Mr. Malone would rejects 
ia countenanced by a passage in Hamlet: 

** Hath now his dread and black complexion smear'd 

•* With heraldry more dismal ; head to foot 

" Now is he total gules V 
iv c . one red. The expi»ession — " one red," may also be justified 
by language yet more ancient than that of Shakspeare. In 
Genesis, ii, 24, (and several other places in scripture) we have — 
*• one flesh." Again, in our Liturgy: *« — be wi/e one fold 
Mnder one shepherd." Again, in Milton's Comus, v. 133: 

•* And makes one blot of all the air." 
But, setting aside examples, are there not many unique phrases 
in our author ? Steevem. 

* My hands are of your colour; but Isbaine 

To toe'ar a heart so white-] A similar antithesis is found in 
Mariowe's LusVs Dotninion, written before 1593: 

**.Your cheeks are black, let not your soul look vsbite.** 

Malone, 

* To hnam my deed^'^tvsere best not knovs myself."] \. e. While 
I ha^e the thoughts of this deed, it were best not know, or be los$ 
to myself. Tliis is an answer to the lady's reproof: 

■ be Jior lost 
So/ioorly in your tbougbte. WarburtQJh 
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SCENE IIL« 

Enter a Porter. [Knocking vnthin^ 

Port, Here 's a knocking, indeed ! If a man were 
porter of hell-gate, he should have old turning the key;* 
[Knocking.'] Knock, knock, knock: Who *8 there, i* 
the name of Belzebub ? Here *8 a farmer, that hanged 
tiimself on the expectation of plenty: Come in time; 
have napkins enough^ about you ; here you *11 sweat 

* Wake Duncan ivith thy knocking /] Macbeth is addressing the 
person who knocks at the outward gate — Sir W. D'Avenant, 
m his alteration of this play, reads — (and intended probably t* 
point) '* Wake, Duncan, with tbU knocking!*' conceiving that 
Macbetli called upon />Kncaff to awake. From the same mis- 
apprehension, I once thought his emendation right; but there 
is certainly no need of change. Malone, 

See Mr. Malone's extract from Mr. Whately's Remarh on 
tome of tie Character* of Shaitfieare, at the conclusion of this 
tragedy. Steeven*. 

t '-^^Ayt^vfouidthoueould'et/'] The old copy has—// but 
as ay, the affirmatire particle, was thus written, I conceive it 
to have been designed here. Had Shakspeare meant to express 
" / would," he might, perhaps, only have given us^-'HTovA/y 
as on many other occasions.— The repentant exclamation of 
Macbeth, in my judgment, deri%'es iorce fpom the present 
change ; a change which has been repeatedly made in spelling 
this ancient substitute for the word of enforcement-^oy, in the 
▼cry play befm-e us 

If it be urged, that the line is roughen'd by the reading I 
Wpuld introduce, let not the following vcrse^ in Act III^ sc* viy 
of this very tragedy, be forgotten: 

** Was not that nobly done ? Ay, and wisely too ?" Stetveitf^ 

s Scene III.'] Though Shakspeare (see Sir J. Reynold's ex- 
cellent note on Act I, sc. vi, p. 60,) might have designed this 
scene as another instance of wliat is called the repose in paint- 
ing, I cannot help regarding it in a different light. A glimpse 
of comedy was e^ipected by our author's audience in the most 
serious drama j and- whei*e else could the merriment, which lie 
himself was always strnggHng after, be so happily intioduced? 

Steevens. 

• ' ■ he should have old turning the key.] i.e. Jret/tfent, ntoft " 
than enough. So, in King Hetiry IF, P. II, the Drawer says, 
^ Thep here will be aid' utis-'* See note on this passage. "^ 
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for 't. iKnocking.'] Knock, knock : Who 's there, i' the 
other devil's name? Taith, here 's an equivocator, 
that could swear in both the scales against either scale ; 
who committed treason enough for God's sake,^ yet 
could not equivocate to heaven: O, come in, equivo- 
cator. IKnocking,] Knock, knock, knock: Who 's 
there? 'Faith, here 's an English tailor come hither, 
for stealing out of a French hose :^ Come in, tailor; 

I — napkins enough — ] i. e. handkerchiefs. So, in 
Othello.- 

" Your napkin i> too little . " Steevens . 

* ^e ** an equivocator, — >mbo committed treason enough 

for God's sake,1 Meaning a Jesu't ; an order so troublesome to 
the state in queen Elizabeth and kinff James the First's time 
The inventors of the execrable doctrme of equivocation. 

Warburton. 

3 _— here '* an English tailor came hither, for stealing out 

of a French hose:'] The archness of the joke consists in this, 

that a French hose being very short and strwt, a tailor must be 

master of his trade who could steal any thing from thence. 

U^ariurton, 
Dr. Warburton has said this at random. The French hose 
(according to Stubbs, in his Anatomic of Abuses) were in the 
year 1595 much in fashion : « The Gallic hosen are made very 
large and wide, reaching down to their knees only^ with three or 
foure garde* apeeee laid dawn along either hose,** 
- Again, in The Ladie* Privilege, 1640: 
•* _^«..^ wear their l<mg 
*• Parisian breeches, with five points at knees, 
** Whose tags, concurring with their harmonious spurs, 
" Afford rare music ; then have they doublets 
" So short i* th* waist, they seem as twere begot 
«' Upon their doublets by their cloaks, which to save stuff 
«' Are but a year's growth longer than their skirts ; 
*' And all this magazine of device is fumish'd 
** By your French taylor." 
Again, in The Defence of Coneycatching, 1592: " Blest be th« 
French sleeves and breech verdingales that grants them (the 
tailors) leave to coney-catch so mightily.** Steevens. 

When Mr. Steeven* censured Dr. Warburton in this place 
he forgot the uncertainty of French fashions. In The Treasury 
Of ancient and modem Times, 1613, we have an account (from 
Guyon, I suppose) of the old French dresses : " Afens hose 
answered in length to their short-skirted doublets ; being made 
close to their Umhes, wherein they had no meanes for pockets." 
And Withers, in his Satyr against Vanity, ridicules thespurze 
dimuutive,ja&9t,Frenchman*shote,** Farmer, 



here yovL may roast your goose. IKnpcking.'] Knoclsif 
](jiock: Never at quiet! What are you?— But this 
place is too cold for hell. I '11 devil-porter itno further: 
I had:thought to have let in some of all professions, 
that go the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire.* 
IJKhockingJ] Anon, anon ; I pray you, remembeY* the 
porter. [^OfienB the gate* 

Mnter Map duff and Lenox. 

Adacd, Was it so late, friend, ere you went to bed^ 
That you do lie so late ? 

Port, 'Faith, sir, we were carousing till the second 
cock:^ and drink, sir, is a great provoker of three 
things. 

Mucd. What three things does drink especially pro- 
voke ? 

Port. Marry, sir, nose -painting, sleep, and urine. 
Lechery, sir, it provokes, and unprovokes : it provokes 
the desire, but it takes away the performance : There- 
fore, much drink may be said to be an equivocator with 
lechery : it makes him, and it mars him ; it sets him 
on, and it takes him off; it persuades him, and dis- 

• 

From the following passages in Tie Scornful Lady, by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, which appeared about the year I613f it may 
be collected that large breeches were then in fashion : 

Saville. [an old steward.] " A comelier wear, I wis, than 
your dangling tlopi.** Afterwards Young Lovely says to the 
steward, — *• This is.as plain as your old minikin breeches** 

Malone. 

* — the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire.] So, in 
Sainlet: 

. '* Himself the trimrote path of dalliance treads." 

Again, in All's Well that Ends Well: ** —the /owery ^'^J' that 
leads &c. to ihe great fire.** Chaucer also, in his Persone*s Tale^ 
calls idleness " the greene patbAsay to hell." Steevcns. 

ft ^^^till the second cock:] Cockcrowing. So, in King 
Lear: ** — he begins at curfew, and walks till the first coci.*» 
Again, in The Tvaeljihmery Jeste of the Widow Edith, 1573: 
'* The time they pas merely til ten of the clok, 
*< Yea, and I shall not lye, till after the first coi** 

Steevefi0» 
It appears, from a passage in Rcmeo and JuUet, that Shak- 
speare means, that they were carousing till three o*elock : 

" The second cock has crow'd ; 

•« The QurfftwljeUJUfts t«U:4: !ti» tbr;9e o'clock,*; jfif/g^ 
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lieartetid him ; makes him stand to, and hbt stand toft 
in conclusion, equivocates him in a sleep,^ and, giving 
him the lie, leaves him^ 
Macd. I believe, drink gave thee the lie last night J 



« —..in a tieep,^ Surely we should read— into a sleepi or— 
into sleep. M. Mason, 

The old i-eading is the true one. Our author frequently uses 
in for into. So, in King Richard J II: 

•• But, first, I »B turn yon* fellow in his grave.** 
Again, ibid: 

** Falsely to draw me in these vUe suspects'* Steevent. 

T I believe, drink ganx thee the lie last night.] It is not veiy 
easy to ascertain precisely the time when Duncan is murdered. 
The conversation that passes between Banquo and Macbeth* in 
tliefirstsceneof this Act, mig^htleadus to suppose that whea 
Banquo retired to rest it was not much after twelve o'clock: 
" Ban. How goes the night, boy ? 
** Fie, The moon is down ; I huve not heard the clock. 
** Ban. And she goes down at tvoelve. 
•* Fie, I take *t 'tis later, sir." 
The king was then " abed;" and immediately after Banqu« 
retires lady Macbeth sti*ikes upon the bell, and Macbeth com- 
mits the murder. In a few minutes afterwards the knocking at 
'the gate commences, (end of sc. ii) and no time can be sup- 
posed to elapse between the second and the third scene, because 
the Porter gets up in consequence of the knocking: yet here 
Macduff talks of last night, and says ihat he was commanded 
to call timely on the king, and that he fears he has almost over- 
pass'd the hour ; and tlie Porter tells him " we were carousing 
till the second cockf*^ so that we must suppose it to be now at 
least six o'clock ; for Macduff has already'expi'essed his sur. 
prise that the Porter should lie 90 late. 

From lady Macbeth's words in the fifth Act, — " One — ^two— 
*tis time to io 't,*'— it should seetu that the murder was commit- 
ted at tvjo o'clock, and that hour is certainly not inconsistent \\ ith 
the conversation above quoted between Banquo and his son ; 
for we are not told how much later than twelve it was when 
Banquo retired to rest : but even tliat hour of t«'o will not cor- 
respond with what the Porter and Macduff say in the present 
scene. 

I suspect our author, (who is seldom very exact in bis com- 
putation of time) in fact meant, that the murder should be sup- 
posed to be committed a little before day-breaky which exactly 
corresponds with the speech of Macduff now before us, though 
not so well with the other circumstances already mentioned^ 
or with lady Macbeth's desiring her husband to put on hia 
nightgown, (that he might have the appearance of one newly 
roused from bed) lest occasion should call theiD» ** and show 
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Port. That it did, sir, i* the very throat p^ met 
But I requited him for his lie ; and, I think, being too 
Utrong for him, though he took up my legs sometimj) 
yet I made a shift to cast him.* 

Macd, Is thy master stirring ?«- 
Our knocking has awak*d him ; here he cornea^ 

Enter Macbeth. 

Lett, Good-morrow, noble sir! 

Alacb, Good-morrow, both! 

Macd, Is the king stirring; worthy thane I 

Macb, Not Yt% 

Macd, He did command me to call timely on him| 

'I have almost slipp'd the hour. 

Macb, I *11 bring you to him 

'Macd, I know, this is a joyful trouble to you ; 

But yet, 'tis one. 

Macb, The labour we delight in, physicks pain.* 

This is the door. 
Macd, I '11 make so bold to call) 

Ihem to be v»atcber4f'** which may signify persons who sit up /off 
at iMght, but can hardly mean those who do not go to bed till 
daj'Areai. 

Shakspeare, I believe, was led to fix the time of Duncan's 
murder near tlie break of day by Uolioshed^s account of the 
murder of king DufTe, already quoted : *' — he wa»long in his 
t>rat')rie> and there continued till it was late in the nighty* Don- 
w&ld^s servants *' enter the chamber where the king laie, a 
little before cods craw, where they secretUe cut his throat*" 
Donwdd himself sat up with the officers of the guard the whole 
of the night. Malone* 

t —^ / made a sbiji to cast him.'] To etut him up, to ease 
tny stomach of him. The equivocation is between can or throw, 
•as a term of wrestling, and catt or catt up. yobnson, 

I find a similar play upon words, in an old comedy, entitled 
The T\oo Angry Women of Abingdon, printed 1599: *• — to-night 
he 's a good huswife, he reels all that he wrought to-day, and 
he were good now to play at dice> for he ca»t9 excellent well.** 

Steeveru, 

* The labour we delight in, physicks pain.'\ i. e. affords a 
cordial to it. So, in The WinterU Tale, Act I. sc. i : *< It is a 
guUant child ; one that, indeed, phyticke the subject, makes 
pXa heaits fresh." Steevens, 
^, in The Tempent • 

" 'i h"re be some sports are painful; and their (abcfr 
" liHigbt in them sets off.*' Malon^, 
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For 'tis my limited service.* , lExit MaciL 

Len, Goes the king 

From hence to-day?' 

Macb, He does:— -he did appoint it so.^ 

Len. The night has been unruly: Where we lay^ 
Our chimneys were blown down : and, as they say, 
LAmentmgs heard i' the air; -strange screams of death 
And prophesying, with accents terrible. 
Of dire combustion, and confus'd events, 
New hatchM to the woeful time. The obscure birtl 
Clamoured the livelong night: some k«y, the earth 
Was feverous, and did shake.^ 

1 ^or *tu my limitedirfrvice.] Limited, for appointed. 

WorottfttM^ 
Soxin TVfiuM.* 

** — for there is boundless thefl, 
** In limited professions." 
1. e. professions to which people are regularly and legally a{^ 
pointed. Steevent, 

s Goe* the king 
From hence toulay?'] I have supplied the preposition—* 
Jr&Hh for the«ake of -metre. So, in a former scene, Duncan 
•ays« 

** — F^om hence to Inverness,*' 8tc. Steevetn. 

• He does '.''•be did appoint i>io.] The words— Ae W!oc#— are 
omitted by Hope, Theobald, Hanmer, and Warburton. But 
perhaps Shakspeai-e designed Macbeth to shelter himself under 
an immediate falsehood, till a sudden recollection of guilt re« 
strained his confidence, and unguardedly disposed him to qualify 
his assertion ; as he well knew the king's journey was effec- 
tually prevented by his death. A similar trut had occurred ifk 
aformer scene : 

'* JL. M. And when goes henoe ? 

** M. To-morrow,— 4UI he purposes." Steevene, 

* — strange scream* of death; 

And p$ opbesyingt with accents terrible. 
Of dire combustion, and confus*d events, 
New-hatrh'd to the woeful time. The obscure bird 
Clamoured the livelong night: some say, the earth 
Wasfiverous, and did shake -1 These lines, I think, should 
ke ratlicr regulated thus : 

— prophesying vjith accents terrible, 
Of dire cojnbugtion and confused events. 
Nevo- hatched to the tuoeful time, the obscure bird 
Clamoured the live-long night. Some ^aj^ the earth 
WoMfemrms and did shake* 
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^^cd. 'Twas a. rough night. 

Xrfw. Mf young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to it. 

Re-enter Macdutf. 

Macd. O horror! horror! horror Tonguei nor 
hearty 
Cannot conceivey' nor name thee ! 

A prophecy of an even* nevs^hatcJb^d seems to be a propben 
t>t an event past. And apropJbecy nem-batcb^i is a wry expres* 
4iion. The tenn nem-batcb^di is properiv applicable to a bird^ 
and that birds of ill omen should be neoj-batcb'd to tbe ^looefiU 
time, that is, should appear in uncommon numbers, is very coh- 
•istent with tbe rest of the prodigies here mentioned, and with 
the universal disorder into which nature is described as thrown 
by the perpetration of this horrid murder, yobnton, 

I tiunk Dr. Johnson's regulation of these lines is improper. 
Prophesying is what is nev3-batch*d, and in the metaphor holcU 
the place of tbe egg. The events are the fruit of such hatchin^^ 

Steevens. 
1 think Steevens has justly explained this passage, but should 
^sh to resL^d-'^pn^hecyings in the plural. M. Mason. 

Dr. Johnson observes, that "a prophecy of an event netsm 
hatched seems to be a prophecy of an event past. And a ;&ro- 
phecy nev3-batcb*d is a wry expression." The construction sug- 
gested by Mr. Steevens meets with the first objection. Yet the 
rollowing passage in which the same imagery is found, inclines 
me to believe £at our autlior meant, that tiew-batcb^d should 
be referred to events, though the events were yet to come. 
Allowing for his usual inaccuracy with respect to the active and 
passive participle, the events mav be said to be ** the batch an4 
brood of time." See Xitig Uenry IV, P. II : 

** The which observ'd, a man may prophesy. 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life/ which in their seeds 
And weak beginnings lie entreasured. 
** Such things become the hatch and brood of time.** 
Here certainly it is the thing or event, and not the prophecy^ 
which is the batch of tim£: but it must be acknowledged, the 
word " becom^^ sufficiently marks the future time . If therefore 
the construction that I have suggested be the true one, hatched 
must be here used for hatching, or " in the state of iwing 
katch*d**-~-To the woeful time, means— to suit the woeful time« 

MaUmct, 
— some say, the earth 
Was feverous, and did shake. "^ So, in Coridanus: 

** as if the world 

*• Was feverous, and did tremble." St^evensi 
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I^Iacb. LfHi What 's the matter ? 

Aiacd, Confusion now hath made his master-piece ! 
Ailost sacrilegious murder liath broke ope 
The Lord's anointed temple, and stole thence 
1 he hfe o' tl>e building. 

Macb, What is *t you say? the life? 

JLen. Mean you his majesty ? 

Macd, Appibach the chamber, and destroy your 
sight 
With a new Gorgon: — Do not bid me speak ; 
See, ana then speak yourselvts.— A^ukel awake!— 

\Ra:turit Macb, and LeH^ 
Eiiig the alarum-bell:— Kuicer ! and treason I 
Br^n({t.o, and Donalbain! Nlaicolnii awake! 
SliL.ke otr this downy sleep, death's counterfeit, 
Anc jfok on deatli itJ-th! — up. up, ana sec 
Th»; ^reat doom's image 1 \. '.lc>;ini! lianquo! 

As ironi your graves use up, and walk like spright^ 
To countenance this horror!^ \^BtU ringk. 



Tongue, ncr heart , 



Ca':i.(.i iohceivti See] liie use of two negatives, not ta 
make UP aHJUiixt'.vi-, bui to dcfr.y more strong!} , is very commoa 
in our ai^thoi So, in ^uAta Luior, Act 111, sc- i: 
** — - there is rio harm 
*Mi!tended to )oui pcison, nor to no Roman else.*' 

Steevens. 

• ^bi* horror/"] Here the old copj adds — J^irg tte bell. 

Stecvet;^-. 

The subsequent hemistich — ** What 's the busines» V — m 1j ich 
completes -the metre • ft the fTeceding" line, >%ithout the uoids 
**Ki!^g the bell," aiibrds, ir. m> opinion, a stroi.g prcsuri-pi-ve 
proof that these woic^s were *mly a marginal dii ci tion It biiould 
be remembered thut the stage directions Mere foinicrly often 
couched ill imperative leims : ** Draw a knile ;" " Play music;" 
*• King the bell;" &c. In the original copy we have here in- 
deed a\»Q'—JBell rhigSy as a marginal direction ; but this wai 
inserted, I imagine, from the players misconceiving what Shak- 
spcare had in tniih set down in his copy as a dramatic direction 
to the property man. (•• King W e beU") lor a part or Macduii *» 
•pcerh; and, to distinguish the direction which tliey insetted, 
from the supposed words of the sp^akei, they dcpaited trom 
the usual imperative form. ThrougLout the whole of the pre- . 
coding scene we have constantly an imperative direction to the 1 
prompter : • * Knack ^ ithin .'* 

I suppcse, it was ir. (liHsequence of an imferfect recollection 
•f this hemistich, that Mi'. Pope, having, in hifl JPreface, 
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Mnter Lady Macbstk. 

Lady M, What 's the busineaS) 

That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The sleepers of the house ^ speak, speak J 

Macd, O9 gentle lady, 

*Tis not for you to hear what I can speak : , 
The repetition, in a woman^s ear^ 
Would murder as it fell.*-— O Banquol Banquo! 

Enter BANquo. 

Our royal master *^ murder'd! 

Lady M. Woe, alas ! 

What, in our house ?* 

Ban, ' Too cruel, any where . » . 

Dear Duff, I pr'ythee, contradict thyself. 
And say, it is not so. * , 

•charged the editors of the first folio with introducing stage- 
directions into their author's text, in support of his assertion, 
quotes the following line-: 

** Mj' qUeen is murder'd :^^ring the little bell.** 
a line that is not found in any edition of these plays that I have 
met with, nor, I believe, in any other book. Malone. 

t apeak^ tpeai^ "] These words, wliich violate the 

metre, were probably added by the players, who were of opinion 
that-— #/^ai^, in the following line, demanded such an introduc- 
tion' Steeven*. 

• The repetition^ in a vjoman'sear. 
Would murder a* it fell."] So, in Handtts 

'* He would drown the stage with tears, 

•* And cleave the general ear with horrid speech.'* 
Again, in The Puritan, 1607: " The punishments that shall 
follow you in this world, would with borrour kill the tar should 
hear them related." Malone. 

t Wbati in our bouse?'} This is very fine. Had she been 
innocent, nothing but the murder itself, and not any of its ag- 
giavating circumstances, would naturally have affected her. 
As it was, her business was to appear highly disordered at the 
news. Therefore, like one who has her thoughts about her, 
she seeks for an agpgravating circumstance, that might be sup- 
posed most to affect her personally; not considering, that by 
placing it there, she discovered rather a concern ror herself 
than for the king. On the contrary, her husband, who had re« 
pented the act, and was now labouring under the horrors of a 
recent murder, in his exclamation, gives all the marks of sor- 
row for the fact itself. Warburton, 
¥0L. Yn«. K 
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Re-eiHer Macsbtii and Lbwox. 

Mud* Had I buC died an hour before this chance^ 
I had liv'd a blessed time ;^ for, from this instant, 
There 'a nothing serioua in mortality: 
All is but toy^a : renown, and grace, is dead ; 
The wine of fife is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 

Entrr Malcolm and Dohalbaik. 

Don, What is amiss? 

Macb. You are, and do not knew it: 

The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is stopp'd; the very source of it is stoppM* 

Macd. Your royal father 's murder'd. 

Mai. ^ O, by whom? 

Len, Those of his chamber, as it seem'd, had done 't : 
Their hands and faces were all badg'd with bloed,' 
So were their daggers, which, unwip'd, we found 
Upon their pillows:^ 

They star'd, and were distracted; no man's life 
Was to be trusted vrith them. 

Mach, O, yet I do repent me of my fury, 
That I did kill them. 

Macd. Wherefore did you so? 

JIdacb, Who can be wise, amaz'd, temperate, and fu- 
rious. 
Loyal and neutral, in a moment? No man: 
The expedition of my violent love 

< 

X Sad I but died an bow before tbU ebanee^ 
J bad In'd a bUtted tiniei\ So, in TU Whuer^e Tak.' 

** ■ Undone, undone ! 
. " If I migrl^t die within this hour, I have liv'd 
•* To die when I desire." Malone. 

% — •-«> badg'd fuit6 bloody"] I once thought thst our anthor 
wrote bathed; but badsfd is certainly right. So, in 7%e Second 
IPari of King Maay VI. - 

" With murder's crimson badge** Mdione. 

4 ■ tbeir daggers, vobicb, unv)ip*d, vte found 
Upon tbeir piBows:'\ This idea, perhaps, was taken from 
tbe Man cf Lawet Tale, by Chaucer, I. 5027, Mr. Tyrwlutt's 

edit: 

« And in the bed the blody knif he fond.* 
See also the foregoing lines. Steevem. 
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Out-ran the pauaer reason.— i*Here ky Dimeaii) 
His silver skin lac'd with his g^olden blood ;^ 
And his gash'd stabs look'd like a breach in nature. 
For ruin*s wasteful entrance:* there, the murderers, 



'Slere lay Duncan, 



Mi9 8ilfeT*HnUc*dv>itJb'hi9^6enhloodi'} Mr. Pope has 
endeavoured to improve one of these Unes, by substituting 

foofy blood for golden blood,' but it may be easily admitted that 
e, who could, on such an occasion, talk of lacing the tilver^iin^ 
would lace it with goUen blood. No amendment can be made 
to this line, of which every word is equally faulty, but by a ge» 
neral blot. 

It is not improbable, that Shakspeare put these forced ani 
unnatural metaphors into the mouth of Macbeth, aa a mark of 
artifice and dissimulation, to show the difference between the 
studied language of hypocriay, and the natural outcries of su4- 
den passion. This whole speech, so considered, is a remarka- 
ble instance of judgment, aa it consists entirely of antithesis 
sad metaphor. Ifomon. 

Mit silver thin lac'd vtitb bit golden blood-] The allusion is 
to the decoration of the richest habits worn in the age of Shak- 
speare, when it was usual to lace cloth of tilver with gold^ and 
cloth of goldynih tilver. The second of these fashions is men- 
tioned in Much Ado about Notbing^ Act III, so. iy: " Cloth of 
goldf^^ced with silver.** 

To gibl any thing vtitb blood is a very common phrase in the 
old plays. So Heywood, m the second part of his Iron Jge, 

4633: 

^ — — we have gilt our Greekish arms 
** With blood of our own nation.'^ 
Shakspeare rq)eats the image in King yobn : 

« Their armours that march'd hence so tilver bright, 
<< Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen's Uood.*» 

Steevens, 
We meet with the same antithesis in many other plsces. 
Thus, in Much Ado about Nothing: 
* < ...— ^— > to see the fish 
** Cut with her golden oars the ulver stream." 
Again, in The Comedy of Err ore: 

" Spread o'er the mVmt waves thy ^Aini hairs.'* Makm, 
The allusion is so ridiculous on such an occasion, that it dis« 
covers the declaimer not to be affected in the manner he would 
represent himself. The whole speech is an unnatural mixture 
pf far-fetched and common-place thoughts, that shows him tp 
be acting a part. Warburton. 
a breach in nature. 



wise 



For ntir^e wutejul entrance /] This compsrison occurs like- 
in Sidney's Arcadia, Lib. Ill : <* — - bsltering down ik0 
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Steep'd in the colours of their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breech'd with gore :• Who could refrain, 



wals of tbeir armour^ making breacbet almost in eveiy place, 
for troupes of wounds to tnuar^ Again, in A Herring* Tayle^ 
a poem, 1598: 

** A batter'd breach vobere troopes of wounds may enter 
in.'* Steevent, 

• Vwfnafmerty breech'd soitb gore:'\ The expression may 
mean, that the dagsfers were covered with blood, quite to their 
breecbe*, i. e. their bilti or bantUet The lower end of a cannon 
is called the breecb of it; and it is known that both to breeok 
and to unbreecb a gun are common terms. So, in Beaumont asd 
Fletcher's Ciutotn of tbe Country : 

** The mun-spring 's weakenM that holds up his cock» 

** He lies to be new breeched.*' 
Again, in A Cure far a Cuckold^ by Webster and Rowley r 

" Unbreecb his barrel, and discharge his bullets." Steewtu. 
Mr. Warton has justly observed that the word unmannerly is 
here used adverbially. So Jriendiy is used for friendily in King 
Henry IV^ P. II, and faulty for faultily in At you Like it. A pas- 
sage in tiie preceding scene, in which Macbetli's visionary 
dagger is described, strongly supports Mr. Steevens's Interpret 
tation: 

•* — I see thee still J 

** And on thy blade, and dudgeon [i. e. bilt or ^^3 gouta 
of bloody 

•♦ Which was not so before.'* 
The following lines in King Henry F/, P. Ill, may, perhaps* 
after all, form the best comment on these controverted words s 

" And full as oft came Edward to my side, 

" With purple faulchion, painted to tbe bilt 

** In blood of those that had encoimter*d him.** 
So also, in The Mirrourfar Magittrate*^ 1587: 

** — a naked sword he had, 

•* That to the hilts with blood was all embrued.** 
Tbe word unmannerly is again used adverbially in King 
Henry VUl: 

**' If I have U8*d myself unmannerly^ _ .»* 
So also, in Taylor the Water-poet, Works^ 1660, p. 173: 
** These and more the like such pretty aspersions, the outcast 
rubbish of my company hath very liberally and unmannerly and 
ingratefuUy bestowed upon me." 

Though so much has been written on this passage, the com- 
mentators have forgotten to account for the attendants of Dun- 
can being furnished with daggers. The fact is, that in Shak» 
speare's time a dagger was a common weapon, and was usuklly 
carried by servants and others, suspended at their backs. S<^ 
In Momeo and Juliet t '^ 
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That had a hetft to lofve, and in that hctfC 
Courage, to make his love known ? 

ZMty If. Help me hence, ho ! 

Macd. Look to the lady.^ 

JfM. Why do we hold our tongues^ 

That most may claim this argument {or <Nira? 



** Then 1 w31 lay the terving creaturt^t dagger on ypup pat^."* 
Ag^aiii) f6f<i* 

** This daggmr hath miata'en ; Ibr lo ! hit hoaae 
^ ** Ib empty on the back of Montague, 

"^ '* And 18 mis-sheathed in my daughter's bosom !** 

The sense is, in plain language. Daggers jUtbiiy^-^n a foul 
manner t — tbeatb^d vjitb blood. A scabbard is called a Jmcbe, 
a leatber coat, in Romeo i — ^but you will ask, whence the allusion 
of breecbtM? Dr. Warburton and Dr. Johnson have well ob- 
served, that this speech of Macbeth is very artfully made up 
of unnatural thoughts and language. In 1605, (the year in 
which the play appears to have been written) a book was pub- 
lished by Peter Erondell, (with commendatory Poems by 
Daniel, and ether wits of the time) called The Frencb Garden^ or 
a Summer Daye* Labour; containing, among other matten, 
some dialogues of a dramatic cast, which, I am persuaded, our 
author read in the English ; and from which he took, as he sup- 
posed, for his present purpose, this quiunt expression. I wul 
^uote literatim from the 6th dialogue : '* Boy ! you do nothing 
but play triokfi here, go fetch your master's silver-hatched dag- 
jpers, you have not brushed their breecbet, bring the brushes, 
and brush them before me." — Shakspeare was deceived by the 
pointing, and evidently supposes breecoet to be a new and affected 
term for tcabbardt But had he been able to have read the 
French on the other.page* even as a learner^ he must have been 
•set right at once: " Gari^on, vous ne faites que badiner, allez 
quefir les poig^rds argentez de vos maistres, vous n'avez pas 
e.spousset€ leur bdut-de-cbauase*,** — ^their breecbet, in the com- 
mon sense of the word: as in the next sentence bat-de* 
cbaueses, ttociing*, and so on through all the articles of dress. 

Farmer, 

1 Look to tbt la^.'\ Mr. Whateley, fVom wfaoie mgeiiioua 
remarks on this play I have slneaity made a large e^tracty justly 
observes that, " on lady Macbeth's seeming to faLnt,'-*whtle 
JlkinqUosnd Macduff are solicitous about her, BCacbeth, by h^ 
maeoncem, betvfjys a consoioosness that the fainting is feigned^* 

I may add, that a bold and hardened villain would, xrom f, 
4Klfiiied policiy, have attaaaedthe appearance Qf being alarnied 
'#bout her> lest this very imputation should arise agaimt hisp^: 
the if^esolute MaiGheth i^not sufficieBay^t eMp W m^ #mb ^ 
part. Malmt^ 
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Don. What should be spoken here* 
Where our fate, hid within an augre-hole^* 
May rush, and seize us ? Let 's away ; our tear* 
Are not yet brew'd. 

MaL Nor our strong sorrow otf 

The foot of motion. 

jDan. Look to the lady :— 

^Lady A/, is carried (nU* 
And when we have our naked frailties hid, 
That suffer in exposure,* let us meet^ 



here. 



Where oitrfate, hidmihin an augre-hoie,"] The oldest copy 
reads only « — in an augre-hole." I have adopted the correc- 
tion of the second folio— tvrfMn. 

Mr. Malone reads — 
** ffere, where our fate, hid in an augpre-hole.** Steevene. 

In the old copy the word here is printed in the preceding line. 
The lines are disposed so irrej^larly in the original ^ition 
of this play, that the modem editors have been obliged to take 
many liberties similar to mine in the regulation of the metre. 
In this very speech the words our tear* do not make part of the 
following bne, but are printed in that subsequent to it. Per- 
haps, however, the regulation now offered is unnecessary ; for 
the word where may have been used by our author as a dissylla- 
ble. The editor of the second folio, to complete the measure, 
Teads— wrfi6in an aug^e-hole. A word having been accidentally 
omitted in King Henry V: •* — Let us die in [fight],** Mr. 
Theobald, with equal impropriety, reads there-*** Let us die 
inttant^* but I beueve neither transcriber or compositor ever 
believe, even they will not deny their having occasionally fttr« 
omitted half a word. Malone 

More skilful and accurate compositors than those employed 
In our present republication, cannot easily be found s and yet, I 
nished examples of the omission of half a word. 

••— vaithin an augre-hole,] So, in Coriolanuts 
" -^— confinM 
•* Into an augrt^e bate,** Steevene, 

# ...«. on — -] The old copy— «/ten. Steevens. 

1 And v)hen voe have our naked frailties hid^ 

That suffer, in expowre^ i e. naben we hone clothed our ha^ 
drttt bodies, v)hich may take cold from being exposed to the air. 
It ia possible that, in such a cloud of words, the meaning might 
'escape the reader. Steevens. 

The Porter, in his short speech, h^ observed, that ** thia 
place [i. e the court in which Banquo and the rest now are,] ia 
too cold for hell.'* Mr Steevens*s explanation is likewise Wf^ 
parted by the foUowing passage in Timon of Jthaut 
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And qnestion this most bloody piece of work, 
To know it further. Fears and scruples shake ua; 
In the great hand of God I stand ; and) thencey 
Against the undiyulg'd pretence I fight 
Of treasonous malice.' 

liacb. And so do I . 

jiU. So all. 

Mach, Let 's briefly put on manly readiness. 
And meet i* the hall together. 

Jill. Well contented. 

[Exeunt all but Mal. and Dob^ 

MaL What will you do \ Let 's not consort with thent; 
To show an unfelt sorrow, is an office 
Which the fialse man does easy : I '11 to^ England. 

Don, To Ireland, I ; our separated fortune 
Shall keep us both the safer : where we are, 
There 's daggers in men's smiles : the near in bloo4» 
The nearer bloody.* 

** — Call the creatures, 

** Whose naked nature* live in all the spight 

** Of wreakful heaven." . Malone. 

t In the great band of God I stands and, tbenee^ 
Againtt tbe undimUg*d pretence I fight 
Of treasonous malice.'] Pretence is intention, desigfn, a sense 
I9 which the word is often used by Shakspeare. So, in The 
Winter*s Tale: " ^ conspiring with Camillo to take away the 
life of our sovereign lord the king, thy royal husband, the pre^ 
fence whereof being by circumstance partly laid open.'' Again, 
in this tragedy of Macbeth : 

" What good could they pretendP* 
i. e. intend to themselves. Banquo's meaning is,— in our pre- 
sent state of doubt and uncertainty about this murder, I have 
nothing to do but to put myself under the direction of God; 
and, relying on his support, I here declare myself an eternal 
enemy to thi^ treason, and to all its further designs that have not 
yet come to light Stenens. 

Hand, as Mr. Upton has observed, is here used for^oft*er, 
or providence. So, in Psalm xxii: " Deliver my soul from 
the sword, my darling from the pamer [Heb. from the £am/] 
of the dog." In King Henry T, we have agun the same 
-^s^pression : 

** — Let us deliver 

** Our puissance into the band<f God,** Malone* 

« - the near in blood, 
Th€ nearer Woody,} Meaning, that he suspected Macbeth 
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Mai. This iMrderaus fthaft that 'af «iM^ 

Hath not ^1 lighted;^ «nd oiir safest wty 
Is, to avoid the aim. Therefore^ to horso^ 
And let us not be dajsatj of feaVc *^l i i B g , 
But shift away : There 's wai*taiM iir that tii^ 
Which steals itbdl^ wh«n there 's no mercy fcBt* 

SCENE IV. 

^ - Wkhavt $he Vastle. 

Enter RossK) and an old Man^ 

0\d M, Threescore said «en I ean reikieAitef w«]f:c 
Within the volotne of which tim«) I have seen^ 
Hours dreadful, and things strange ; Mt this sore a%l^t 
Hath trified former knowings. < 

lioase. Ah, good fethef. 

Thou see'st, the heavens, as troubled with man's act) 
Threaten his bloody stage : by the clock, 'tis day, 
And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp: 
Is it night's predominance, or the day's shame, 
That darkness does the face of earth intomb, 
When living light should kiss it?* 

*tb b€ thfe tturdel^r; for he was the neartkt in Mood to tUe two 
J)rinces» being the cousin-gcrtnan of Dnncafi. Ste&otfM. 

* This nuirderous thrift that V «5oty 
Ifath not yet lighted i\ The design to fix the murder upon 
some innocent person has not yet taken effect, yohson. 

The shaft is not jet lighted, and though it has done mischief in 
itsjlightf we have reason to apprehend still more before it Jbas speat 
its force ami falls to the ground. The end fop which the murder 
was committed is not. j^t attained. The death of the king 
only, could neither insure tlie crown to Macbeth, nor accomplish 
«ny other purpose, while his sons were yet living, who had, 
^erefore, just reason to apprehend they should be removed 1^ 
the same means. 

Such another thought occurs in Bussy lyAmbois^ IfiOT": 
*• The chain-shot of thy lust is yet alofi^ 
** And it must murder,** &c. SteeveTu. 

M _ ddfkness does the face df earth intofnh. 
When living light should kiss it ?1^ After the AttMerof king 

iHiflfe^ (8«y6 Hodiashed^ ^4Qi^)lhe4ipai^0f i^iKistito^htf Vo^ther 
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Old M. 

«"". Aod Duncn'. hone, r. thS. 

.nd certain) ' ' "'"« ™" """B* 

tZ^",?.'' ■""' "" "inioMof their race- 

J««.~. Ther did .oZ'fi"'''' ""' "' «"'■ ""'"• 

ney aid .o, to the .muement of mine e,e^ ' " 

there appeired no lunnebFd.v n„, _ 

put of the realm, but ,tiU "i'tJe .S""" \ "* !"• " "I* 

clomlgj and sometimeg i^.nh . ^ "'•^'^ *'th conUnual 

llsUem„8.andten,p,.,.,;Sth?S.°' "'"?■ *"■• "» 

pieaant d...™,llo„.eL,,' r. "'S'jreff "" " B"at fear of 

p....|teinhi,U,o„gk„.";i2i "" Shakapeare M tU. 

See no,, .t the end of tl,. pU,j. .i,i . ^,„„, „ ^ ^^ 

-.IwS.'^^itl'"""-! f™'y=Vre..ed.S,r5SS; 
«o?'fc,°'*'"'»-""»''P~'«l|-h."..I.med.lt«.. 

D.^^.;Se'r^TT?'.S'a»":„"-Tr -" "^s 

^ uere w»s s tparbavii itrui^edby sn owl." 
*~"Z^i^™;^^„J^ji|'/^^^J Theobald M.di,_ ""^' 
**5^^™!**f''y. "id very poetic J|y. JohMon 

found ;; 'afL'U«ri7fi'^*^' '^"rV^^"'"" ^H 

.maini" re!Id? ^'"'' ^^^S, apoem which Shakapeare lA 

"'^"Sd"!;^'"' "■''"* '"'^- *'"''^*' Fo'^""'^ ^'^^^ 

■' Above the «,t, endew'd with we»lth. the DObler tf 
, , , '^"^race," Malma. 

ed C Cb^mift ' '"'"** "*" "'"'='" ^"'^ J"" beei.c*-lel.i»*- 
Mast of the prodigies just before mentions 

pan.cuLp assorted, (L, Aor«, 5/^/W^^„1 
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That lodi'd upon 't. Here comes the good Macduff^--— 

Enter Macduff* 

How goes the world, sir, now? 

Macd, Why, see you not? 

Roaae, Is 't known, who did this more than bloody 
deed? 

Macd. Those that Macbeth hath slain. 

Hoste. Alas, the day I 

What good could they pretend ?* 

Macd, They were subomMi 

Malcolm^ and Donalbain, the king's Iwo sons, 
Are stol'n away and fled ; which puts upon them 
Suspicion of the deed. 

Roase. 'Gainst nature still: 

Thriftless ambition, that wilt rayin up^ 
Thine own life's means !— Then 'tis most like^ 
The soTeretg^ty will fall upon Macbeth.^ 

Macd. He is already nam'd ; and gone to Scoii^ 
To be invested. 

Jio98e, Where is Duncan's body ? 

Macd. Carried to Colmes-kilU^ 

» What good could tbeypretendll To pretend is here to pro- 
pbtt to tbetMtl^oett to tet before themtehea as a motive tut action. 

yohnaon. 

To pretend, in this instance, as in mufiy others* is simply to 
haena, to design. Steeoen*. 

So, in Goulart's HistorieSf 1607: " The carauell arriued safe 
ather^efew/«/port.'* p. 575, Again, p. 586: •* As f&r the 
Sclauonian captaine, he cast himselfe into the sea» meaning to 
swimme vnto the shelfes neere vnto the fort, where hee prt' 
tended to saue himselfe .** JRitson. 

^ — - that wilt ravin up -—] The old copy reads-^^oi/?. 
Corrected by Sir Thomas Hanm«r. MaUme- 

a — Then *tU most iike,"] To complete the measure, I sup- 
^oae, with Sir T. Hanmcr, that our author wrote— 
Why, then it is most like, — . Steepens. 

9 T%en Uis most Hie, 
The sovereignty vtillfall upon Maebeth,'] Macbeth^ by his 
Birth, stood next in the succession to the crown, immediateljr 
after the sons of Duncan. King i^alcolm, Dimcan's predeces- 
sor, had two daughters, the eldest of whom was the mother of 
Duncw^ the youngest, the mother of Macbeth. StiAinsbed. 
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The sacred staMiouse of bk predeeesMrS) 
And guardian of their bones. 
. -Roase. WiM y^n to Scone F 

Mtcd. No, cousin, I 'U to Fife. 

J^oase. VVeU, I wiU thtthcr. 

Macd, Well) may you see things well done dicre^-* 
adieu I 
Lest our old robes sit easier than our new! 

Bosae. Father, farewel. 

Old M, God's benison go with you ; and with those 
That would make good of bady and friends of foes! 



ACT IIL....SCENE I. 

Fores* A Room in tf»e Pcdace. 
Enter BANquo. 

Ban. Thou hast it now, king, Cawdor, Glamis, ally 
As the weird women promis'd ;^ and, I fear, 
Thou playMst most foully for 't : yet it was saidf 
It should not stand in thy posterity ; 
But that myself should be the root, and father 
Of many kings* If there come truth from them, 
(As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine,)^ 

* — Caimet'iilli] Or Coim-iill, is the famous loua, one 
of the western isles, which Dr. Johnson visited, and describes 
in his Tour. Holinshed scarcely mentions the death of any of 
the ancient kings of i»cotland, without taking notice of their 
being buried with their predecessors in ColmtMll. Steevena. 

It is now called Xcolmkill. J^iil, in the firse language, sigm- 
fics a hurying.piace Malme, 

* Hbou hast it now, king, Ctrmdor, Glamis, a//, 

A»tbe weird women promis'd; ] Here we have another pas- 
•age, that might lead us to suppose that the thaneship of 
Glamis descended to Macbeth subsequent to his meeting the 
weird sisters^ though that event had certainly taken place before. 
See p. 3r. Malone. 

* {A» upon tJbee, Macbeth^ their tpeechee shine,] -^] Shine, for 
piTQsper. Warbmoiu 
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Why, by the Terities on thee made goody 

May they not be my oracles as well. 

And set me up in hope ? BuU hush ; no more* 

Senet sbunded' MnterMncBitTm^aa king; Z^acfy Mac- 
beth , as queen; Lbnox^ R088B9 Lordu^ Ladietj and 
Attendants* 

Macb, Here 's our chief g^est. 

Ladv M. If he had been forgotten. 

It had been as a gap in our great feast, 
And all things unbecoming. 

Macb. To-night we hold a solemn supper- sIfi 
And 1*11 request your presence.^ 

Ban, Let your highnetB 

Command upon me;^ to the which, my duties 

Sbinet for appear with all the Itutre of eontpicuout truth. 

yobriMM. 
I rather incline to Dr. Warburton's interpretation. S0| in 
King Henry TZ, P I, sc. ii: 

" Heaven, and oar lady p^ciout, hath it pleased 
** To ibine on my contemptible estate." Steeven*. 

^ And I *U request your pretence.'^ I cannot help suspecting this 
passage to be corrupt, and wfiiild wish to read: 
And\ requett your presence. 
Macbeth 13 speaking- of the present, not of any future, time 
Sir W. O'Avenant reads: 

And all request your presence. 
The same mistake has happened in King Richard III, Act I, 
•c. iii, where we find in the folio: 

•* O Buckingham, / '// kiss thy princely hand,^** 
instead of—/ kiss — the reading of tlie quarto. 

In Titnon of Athene the same error is found more than once. 

The old reading is, I beliere, the true one. So, in King 
yobn: 

«' / V/ tell thee, Hubert, half my power" &c. Steevene, 

^ "Let your higbnete 
Comviand upon me;"] Thus the old copy» and perhaps 
rightly, thoug^h modem editors have been content to read — Lay 
your highness &c. Every uncouth phrase in an ancient author 
should not be suspected of corruption . 

In A* ifou Like it an expression somewhat similar occurs : 
** And take upon command what help we have." Steevent. 

The change was sup:gested by Sir W. D'Avenant's alteration 
of this play : it was made by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

I shoi^ld i-ather read lay, or set your command upon me, than 
let: for unless command b used as a noun, there is nothing ia 
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Are with a most indissoluble tie 
For ever knit.® 

Macb, Ride jrou this afternoon? 

Ban. Ay, my good lord. 

Macb. We should have else desir'd your good advice 
(Which still hath been both grave and prosperous) 
In this day's coi^icil; but we 11 take to-morrow.^ 



^Huch the following words— lo^^e w^/c^--can possibly refer.** 

J/. Mason* 
t - to the nobith^ my duties 
Art vtitb a tnott indissoluble 4ie 

For ever knit.] So, in our author's Dedication of Ihs Hafie 
^f Lucrectj to lord Southampton, 1594: ''What I have done 
is yours, being part in all I have devoted yours. Were my 
worth greater, my duty would show greater; meantime as it is, 
it is bound to your lordship.*' Mahne, 

1 .^ w« V/ tske.fo-morrov).] Thus the old copy» and, in my 
opinion, rightly. Mr. Malone would read— 

*• — — we HI talk to-rnorrovf^ Steevens. 
I proposed this emen'^ation some time ago, and having since 
met with two other- passages in which the same mistake has 
happened, I trust I shall be pardoned for giving it a place in my 
text. In King Henry F, edit- 1623, we find, 

** For I can tabe [talke] for Pistol's cock is up.'* 
Again, in Tbe Tmo Gentlemen of Verona, 1623, p. 31: " It is 
no matter for tliat, so she sleep not in her taie." [instead of 
talie, the old spelling of tali.} On the other hand, in the first 
scene of Hamlet, we find in the folio, 1623 : 

*• — then no planet strikes, 

''NoMvytalbes ." 

So sgain, in the play ];>efore us : 

" The intenm having weigh'd it, let us speai 

•* Oar free hearts each to other." 
Agp.in, Macbeth says to his wife : 

« We will speak further." 

Again, in a subsequent scene between Macbeth and the as- 
sassins : 

" Was it not yestertiay we spobe together ?" 
In Otbello we have almost the samPsense, expressed in other 
words: 

To.morrm\3j with the earliest. 






Let m4; bnvc speech ivitbyou.'* 

Had Shakspeare written take, he would surely have said 

** but we *ll e:jke V to-niOii-ow.'' So, in the first scene of the 
second Act, Fleance says to his father: •* I take *t, 'tis later, 
sir.'" 'Miilone. 
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123 MACBETH* 

Is 't far you ride ? 

Ban. As fkr, my lord, as will fill up the time 
'Twixt this and supper: go not my horse the better,* 



I do not perceive the necessity of ehanve. The poet's metn- 
mg could riot be misunderstood. His end was answered, if his 
language was intelligible to his audience. He Uttle supposed 
the time would arrive, when his words were to abide the 
strictest scrutiny of vei4>al criticism . With the ease of conver- 
sation, therefore, he copied its incorrectness To tah, is to tt«e, 
to employ. To tcike time is a common phrase ; and where is 
the impropriety of saying^ — '* we 'U take to-morrow ?" i. e. we 
will make ute ^to-morrow. So, in King Uavy F/, P. 111^ 
Act V, Bc. i: 

'< Come, Warwick, take the time." 

Banquo, ** without a prompter/* must have understood, by 
this famiHar expression, that Macbeth would employ to-morrow, 
as he wished to hare employed to-day. 

When Pistol says— << I can tair "— he means, he can kindle^ 
or lay hold, as fire does on its object.— So Dryden, speaking^ of 
flames: 

** At first they warm, then scorch, and then they take.* 

Agrain, in Froissart's Cbr<mick% Vol. II, cap. Cxcii, fol. 
CCxUii, b. *< — he put one of the torches that his servauntes 
helde, so nere, that the heate of the fyre entered into the fiaxe 
(wherein if fyre tahe^ tl^ere is no remedy);" &c. 

That the words talk and take may occasionally have been 
printed for each other, is a fact which no man conversant with 
the press will deny: and yet the bare possibility of a similar 
mistake in the present instance, ought to have little weight in 
opposition to an old reading sufficiently intelligible. 

The word take is employed in quite a different sense by Fle- 
ance, and means— ^o understand in any particular sense or num" 
ner. So, Bacon: " I take it, that iron brass, called white bras^ 
hath some mixture of tin." Again, in King Henry VIII: 

•* '- there, I Uke it, 

** They may, cum privilegio, wear away 
** The lag end of their lewdness.*' Steeven*. 

« ^^^.^ go not my horse the better,] i. e. if he does not ^ well* 
Shakspeare often uses the comparative for the positive and 
superlative. So, in Ling Kear: 

** — — > her smiles and tears 

« * Wye like a better day." 
Again, in Macbeth: 

'* ——it hath cow'd my better part of man." 
Again, in King yohn: 

" Nay, but make* haste ; the better foot before.'^ 
Again, in P. Holland's translation of Pliny*s Nat. Hist. B. IX, 
c. xlvi: « Many are caught out of their fellowes hands if 'they 
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I must become a borrower of the night) 
For a dark hour, or twain. 

Macb. Fail not our feast. 

Ban. My lord, I will not. 

Macb» We hear, our bloody cousins are bestow'd 
In England, and in Ireland; not confessing 
Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 
With strange invention : But of that to-morrow; 
When, therewithal, we shall have cause of state, 
Craving us jointly. Hie you to horse : Adieu, 
Till your return at night. Goes Fleance with you ? 

JBan, Ay, my good lord: our time does call upon us,. 

Macb. I wish your horses swift, and sure of foot ; ' 
And so I do commend you to their backs.^ ' 

Farewel. lExit Bah. 

Let every man be master of his time 
Till seven at night; to make society 
The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 
Till supper-time alone : while then, God be with you. 

^Exeunt Lady M* Lords, Ladies, (^c« 

i 
* 

liestjrre not themselves the better }* Thus also Virgil : 
" — oblitos famae meiiori* amantes." 
It may, however, mean. If my horse does not go the better 
for the haste I shaU be in to avoid the night. Steevent. 

Mr. Steevens's first interpretation is, I believe, the true one. 
It is supported by the following passage . in Stowe's Survey of 
JLoiidon, 1603 : " — and hee that hit it not full, if he rid not the 
faster, had a sound blow in his neck, with a bag fuU of sand 
hanged on the other end." Malone. 

3 And 90 I do comrnQwA. you to their backs. '\ In old language 
one of the senses of to commend was to commit, and such is the 
meaning here. So, in King Kicbardll.' 

" And now he doth commend his arms to rust." Malone. 
So, in Milton's Comtu^ v. 831 : . 

•* Com^mended her fwr innocence to the flood." 
Commend, however, in the present instance, inay only be a 
civil terrti, signifying— -fem/. Thus, in King Henry VJII: 

*« The kingf's majesty ffommends his good opinion to you.*' 
Thus also, in Chapman's version of the eighteenth Book oi 
Homer's Odystey.' 

" The others other wealthy gifts commended 
« To her fair hand." 
What Macbeth, therefore, after expressing his friendly wis 
relative to their horses, appeiun to mean, i8-*40 I send (or dis- 
paaa) you to mount ih&m- Steewne, 
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Sirrah, a word: ^ Attend those men our pleasure? 
Atten. They are, my lord, without the palace gate, 
Macb. Bring them before us.— [it.r*/ Atten.] To be 
thus, is nothing; 

But to be safely thus: — Our fears in Banquo 

Stick deep ; and in his royalty of nature' 

Reigns that, which would be fear'd« 'Tis much hr 
dares ; 

And, to^ that dauntless temper of his mind, 

He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour^ 

To act in safety. There is nonet but he 

Whose being I do fear: and, under him, 

My genius is rebuk'd ; as, it is said, 

Mark Antony's was by Caesar.^ He chid the sistersir 



■* Sirrah^ a t0ord: &c.] The old copy reads— 
Sirrah, a word with you : Attend tbote men our pleaturef 

The words I have omitted are certainly spurious. The metre- 
is injured by them, and the sense is complete without them. . 

Steevm^ 

8 _- royalty (^nature — ] Royahy^ in the present instance, 
sigiufies noblenett, ntpreme excellence. Thus, m Tmeljtb Ni^bt, 
we have " Sport rcyal/* for excellent sport ; and Chaucer, ill 
his Squiere** Tale, haa *^ oramned malice^** for eminence cf^rutUg' 
nity, Steevene, 

8 — to — ] i. e. in addition to. See p. 15, n. 4. Steepens. 

7 ■ ■ to that dauntless temper of bis mtndf 
He hath a wisdom that S^ih guide bis valour, — ] So, ia 
Chjipman*s version of the fifteenth Iliad: 

'* superior to his sire in feet, (igfat, noblenes 

" Of all the virtues ; and ail those did such a KeisdomA. 
guide, — ** Steevens. 

* Jlf> genius is rebuFd; as, it is said, 
Mark Antony's was by Gacsar.] For the' sake of metre, the 
praenomen — Mark (which probably was an interpolation) might 
safely be omitted. Steevens. 

Though I would not often assume the critick's privilege, of 
being con^dent where certainty cannot be obtained, nor Indulge 
myself too far in departing from the established reading; yet X 
cannot but propose the rejection of this passage, which I believe 
was an insertion of some player, that, having so much ]eamin|f 
as to discover to what S^akspeare alluded, was not willing th^t 
his audience should be less knowing than himself, and has 
therefore weakened the author's sense, by the intrusion of a re- 
mote and vvsele^s image iixtp, ^ sjpcech b\ir&tln§ froxi;! 9, XQ^i^ wliMoBy 
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Whch first they put the name of king upon me, 
And "bade them speak to him; then, prophet-like, 
They hail'd him father to a line of kings: 
V.pon my head they plac*d a fruitless crown. 
And prut a barren sceptre in my gripe, 
Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand 
No son of mine succeeding. If it be so, 
For Banquo's issue have I fil'd my mind; 



.9 



possessed with bis own present condition, «nd therefore not at 
Unsure to explain his own aUusions to himself If these words are 
taken away, by which not only the thought, but the numbers 
are injured, the lines of Shakspeare close together without 
any traces of a breach : 

My gentta h rebuild. Jte'cbid tie •Utert — . 
This note was Written before I was fully acquunted with 
Shakspeare's manner, and I do not now think it of much 
weight : for though the words which I was once willing to eject, 
seem interpolated, I believe they may still be genuine, and added 
by the author in his revision. Mr. Heath cannot admit the 
measure to be faulty- Inhere is only one foot, he says, put for 
another. This is one of the effects of literature ki minds not 
naturaUy perspicacious. Every boy or gbl finds the metre im» 
perfect, but the pedant comes to its defence with a tribi'achys 
or an anapxst, and sets it right at once, by applying to one lan- 
guage the rules of another. If we may oe allowed to change 
feet, like the old comick writers, it will not be easy to write a 
line not metrical. To hint tliia once is sufficient. Johnson. 

Our author having alluded to this circumstance in Antony and 
KUeopafra^ tliere is no reason to suspect any interpoktion here : 
" Therefore, O Antony, stay not by his side : 
*< Thy daemon»that 's thy spirit which keeps thee, is 
'< Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 
** Where Caesar's is not; but nearbhn tJfy angel 
** Becamgt afiar, «# Iffing oVr/xA»<pr'i/.'* Maiont, 

* For Banqu6*§ issue have I fil*d tny mind;'^ We should read ; 
— — *filed my mind; 
1. e. defiled. Warburton. 

This mark of contraction is not necessary. To file is \p the 
Bishops* BiMe. Johnson. 

So, in The Beven^er*s Tragedy, 1608: 

** He called his father villain, and me strumpet, 
** A name I do abhor to file my lips with." 
A^in, in Tbf Miseries of irf ore" d Marriage ^ 1^7'. " — Hke 
smoke through a chimney that files an the way it goes." Again, 
in Spenser's Fairy ^e», B . 1 1 1, c . i - 

" She lightly lept out other filed bed." Steepens. 

h 2 
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For them the gracious Duncan havie I murdered ; 
Put rancours in the Vessel of my pesfce 
Onl^ for them ; and mine eternal je^el 
Given to the common enemj of man>^ 
To make them kiugs^ the i^eed of Banquo kings I* 
Rather than so, come, fate, into the list. 
And champion me to the utterance l^ ■ Who *s 
there ?— •• 



» •^— the common enemy of mfcn^ It is always- mi cnler- 
tamment to an inquisitive reader, ta trace a sen6ment to Its 
original source ;. and therefore, though the term enemy of many 
applied to the deril, is in itself natural and obvioas» yet some 
may be ]^leased with being informed, that Shakspeare probably 
borrowed it from the first lines of The Jt)eUrucuon of Troy, a 
book wbreh he is known to have read. This egression, how- 
ever, he might have had in many other places. The word Jiend 
signifies enemy, yobnson. 

Shakspeare repeats this phrase in Twelfth UTtghty Act III« 
sc iv : •* — Defy the devil : consider he 's an enemy to manktndj**' 
Again, in Fairfax's Tasto, IV, i: 

*« The anaent foe to m,an and mortal seed, 

** His wannish eies upoA them bent askance." Steetien*, 

s — - the seed of Banmto iingt /"] Thm old copy reads— 
seed«. Corrected by Mr. Pope. Mi/one, 

3 — — * come^ fate, into the list. 

And champion ^ne to the utterance .^^ This passage will be 
best explained by translating it into the languare from whence* 
the only word of difficulty in it is borrowed, ^e la deetin^e te 
rende en lice% et qu'elle me doiawun defi a I'outrance A chal^ 
lenge, or a combat a Poutrance, to extremity, was a fixed term 
in ttie law of arms, used when the combatants engaged with an> 
odium intemecinum, an intention to deetroy each ether, in opposition 
to trials of skill at festivals, or on other occasions, where the 
contest was onlv for reputation or,a prise. The sense therefore* 
/s: Let fate, that bcu forvioomea the exaltation of the eon* (f 
Banquo, enter the litte against me, noith the utmost animosity, in^ 
defence (f its own decrees, mbicb I vaiU endeavour to invalidate^ 
whatever be the danger. Johnson. 

We meet with the same expression in Gawin Douglas's trans- 
lation of Virgil, p. 331, 49 : 

•• That war not put by Greikis to utterance^ 
Again, in The Mistory of Graund Amojoure and la belPucelle^ IS^c, 
y Stephen Uawes, 1555 : 

" That so many monsters put to utterance^** 
Again» and more appositely, m the 14th Book of Goldin^fr 
^tJolaL^QStotOYid^g Metamorphosis: 



Me'cntei^ Attendant, mV^ /nTd Mili^iererv. 
Now to the door, and stay there till ^e cilL* 

Was it not yesterday we spoke f dgfcfhclr ? 

I Mut, I« wai, so ^Iett£(& your highness. 

iMStfd; WenthenyjSbw 

Have you 60nkid<6if'd <if my Apfeliches? Know, 
That it wtifr hey itt tfib tlme^ paJit, which held y6ti 
So under fortetfe/, ^hich, ^oik thbtight, had befell 
Our innocfent self i^ this I mid^ good to you 
In our r^fet confererite ; pa^s'd in probation ^\Mi y'otr, 
How you were borne in hand ;* how ci^oss'd ; thte 'itx^ 
strufhettts ; ' ' 

'« To both the partie s at the len gth froln battel! ibr to resV 
*« And not to fight fo tt««-a»ctf." 
Shak$peare uses it agaiirin CymbeHiitj Act Hi, sc. i. 

* K(Kv to the, door, mid tetajt there tiUtoe caZ/.J The old copy 

reads — 

If^ow gt) to the door, &c. 
but, for the sake of versification, I suppose the word^o which is 
understood, may safely be omitted. Thus, in the last scene of 
the foregoinff Act : 

" WiU you to Scone I 

«« No, cousin, / 7/ to Fife.'* 
In both tliese instances ^o is mentally inserted. Steevens. 

5 /^AliW /n probation with yott, 

JKw you vjere borne in hand ; ilfc.'i The word^^^aith ycit, 
I re^d as an interpolation, and conceive the passage to hav© 
been originally given thus : 

In our latt tm^ertnce; past in probation ha^ 
Tqu were home in hand, how crossed; &c. 
Pa4**d in probation 19, 1 believe, only a bulky phrase, employed 
to signify -^proved. SteeveM. 

.The meaning may be, " past in proving to you, bow you 
w^Jfet'Hc, So, m Othello: 
«* — r — ^ •<> prpVQ itt 
«* ThajL ih^ probation bear no hinge or 4«op 
•* To han^p a doubt 01)." ' , ,, i_ 

Perhaps after the words ** with you," there should ^e a 
comma, rather jthaaa^seipicolon. The construction, however, 
may be different. « Thi^ I matle ^food to you in our last con^ 
ferenoe,pa8t&c. I made gdod to you, how you were borne, 
hot, Tq hear in hand isj to d^lud^ by eficouraging hope and 
holding out fair prospects, without any intention of performance. 
• Malone. 
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Who wroug^ht with them ; and all things elsey that 

might) 
To half a soul, and to a notion craz'd, 
Sajr, Thus did Banquo. 

1 Mur. You made it known to us/ 

Mach, I did so; and went further, which is now 
Our point of second meeting. Do you find 
Your patience so predominant in your nature. 
That you can let this go ? Are you so gospeli'd,^ 
To pray for this good man, and for his issue, 
Whose heavy hand hath how'd you to the gravey 
And beggar'd yours for ever? 

1 Mur, We are men, my liege/ 

Macb, Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men ; 
As hounds, and greyhounds, mongrels, spanielsi curs^ 

So, in Jkam Alleys or Merry Tnch^ 1611 : 
** Yet I will betir a dozen men in band^ 
** Aiid make them all my gulU.^' Steevent, 

• — Are you so gospelPd,'] Are vou of that degree of 
precise virtue ' Gotpetler was a name of contempt given by the 
Papists to the Lollards, tlie puritans of early 'times, and the 
precursors ofprotestarttism. yobnson. 

So, in the Morality called Lusty yuventut, 1561 1 
" What, is Juventus become so tame 
«« To be a newe gospeller 7" 
Again: 

«« And yet ye are sl gre&t gospeller Ui the mouth.** 
I believe, however, that gospelled means no more than kept in 
obedience to that precept of the gospel, which teaches tis " /o 
pray for those that despitefully use us,** Steevens, ' - 

1 We are men, my liege."] That is, we have the same feelings 
as the rest of mankind, and, as men, are not without a manly 
resentment for the wrongs which we have suffered, and which 
you have now recited. 

I should not have thought so plain a passage wanted an espla- 
nation, if it had not been mistaken b> Dr. Gray, who says, ** they 
don't answer in the name of Christians, but as men, whose hu- 
manity would hinder them from doing a barbarous act." This 
false inteipretation he has endeavoured to support by the weli- 
known line of Terence : • • ' 

*' Homo sum, bumani nihil a me alienum puto.'** 

That amiable sentiment does not appear very suitable to a cut- 
throat. Tliey urge their manhood, in my opinion, in order to 
show Macbeth their willingness, not tlteir aversion, to execute 
J]is orders. Mcitoive. 
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Sboughft,^ watei*-rugs, and demi-wolvest arc ckped 

All by the namd of dogs : the valued file^ . 

Distinguishes the swift, the slov^, the subtle, 

The house-keepter, the hunter, every one 

According to thfc gift which bounteous nature 

Hath in him clos'd; whereby he does receive 

Particular addition, from the lull 

That writes them all alike : and so of men. 

Now, if you haVe a station in the file. 

And not^ in the worst rank of manhood, say it; 

< SAougbs,! Sbough^ ar« probably what we now call «^loeii| 
demi-wolves* lycisca; dogs bred between wolves and does. 

This species of dogs is mentioned in Nash's Lenten Stuffe, &c» 
1599 : " — a tmndle>tail, tike, or shotigb or two.'' Stee%yns. 

• •— the valued file — ] In this speech the \roTdJlle occurs 
twice, and seems in both places to have a meaning difierent from 
its present use. The expression, valued Jlle, evi&ntly means, a 
list or catalogue of value. A station in thejiie, and not in the 
worst rank, may mean, a place in the list of manhoods and Aot 
in the lowest place. But Jiie seems rather to mean, in this place, 
a post of honour ; the first rank, in opposition to the last ; a mean^ 
ing which I have not observed in any other place, yobnton. 

The valupd file is the file or list where the value and peculiai^ 
qualities of every thing is set down, in contradistinction to what 
he immediately mentions, the iili that voritet them alt alike. File, 
In the second instance, is used in the same sense as in this, an<t 
with a reference to it : Novt if you belong to any clau that deterves' 
Q place in the valued file nf man, and are not of the lovoett rani, the* 
common herd of mankind, that art not woftZ dittinguiabing from 
each other. 
J^ile and list are tynonymousy as in the last Act d this play t 

♦* I 'I 1 have St. file 

"Of all the gentry." 
Again, in Heywood's Dedication to tbe second Part of fai# 
Iron Age, 1632: << *- to number you in the file and li*t of my 
best and choicest weH-wisherS/" . This expression occurs moro' 
than once in The Beggari* Buth of Beaumont and Pfetcher : 

•* — *■ all ways worthy, 

<' As else in any file of mankind.'* 
Shakspeare likewise has it in Measure fir Mensupt: ** t^e 

S«ater file of the subject held the duke to be wise." In shorty 
e valued fileis the catalogue with pnces annexedto it. 

Steevene, 
I And nor ^] ^«/was supplied by Mr. Rowefortliefltfti^ 
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And I will put that business in your bosoms. 
Whose execution takes your enemy ofF; 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us, 
Who wear our health but sickly in his life, ^ 

Which in his death were perfect. 

3 Mur^ I am one, my liegpQ. 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed, that I am reckless what 
1 do, to spite the world. 

1 Mur. And I another. 

So weary with disasters, tugg'd with fortune,' 
That I would set my life on any chance, 
To meiid it, or be rid on 't. 

Macb. Both of you 

Know, Banquo was your enemy. 

2 A/ttr. True, my lord. 
Macb, So is he mine: and in such bloody distance,^ 



* So vieary nnith disasters, tu^d wtV^y^lune,] We see 
the speaker means to say. that he is weary with stnig'g'ling' with 
adverse fortune. But this reading expresses but hiuf the idea ; 
viz. of a man tugged and haled by fortune without making re- 
sistance. To give the complete thought, we should read— 

So xoeary vtitb disastrous tugs viitb fortune. 
. This is well expressed, and gives the reason of his being 
weary, because fortune always tutherto got the better. And 
4that Shakspeare knew how to express this thought, we have an 
instance in Tbe Winter'' t Tatti 
** Let nijtelf awi fortune 
" jH/^for the time to come.*' 
. Besides, to be tugg*d with fortune, is scarce Eng^sh. 

JFarburton. 
I have left the foregoing note as an evidence of Dr. Warbur- 
ton's propensity to needless alterationb. 

Ml*. Malone veiy justly observes that the old reading is con* 
firmed by the Ibllowmg passage in an Epistle to lord Southamp- 
ton, by S. Daniel, 1603. 

** He who hatli never warHd with misery, 
" Nor ever tugg'd vaitb fortune and distress .** Steevene. 
Tugged 'voitbfojftune may be, tugged or vxurried by fortune. 

yobnMm» 
s ^i— in sucb bloody distance,] Dietanee, for enmity. 

Warburton, 

By bloody diatanee is here meant, such a distance as mortal 

enemies would stand at from each other, when their «||^u«nil 
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That eveiy minute of his being thrusts 
Against my near'st of life: And though I could 
With bare-fac'd power sweep him from my sightf 
And bid my will avouch it ; yet I must not, 
For certain friends^ that are both his and minCf 
Whose loves I may not drop, but wai} his fall 
Whom I myself struck down : and thence it is, 
That I to your assistance do make love; 
Masking the bu^ness from the common eye» 
For sundry weighty reasons. 

2 Mwr. We shall, my lord» 

Perform what you command us* 

1 Mur. Though our lives- 



Macb, Your spirits shine through you. Within thb 
hour, at most,' 
I will advise you where to plant yourselves. 
Acquaint you with the perfect spy o' the time, 
The moment on 't;* for *t must be done to-night| 

must be determined by the sword. This sense seems evident 
^mthe continuation of the metaphor, where every ininute of 
hU being is represented as tbrutting at the neareetpart where life 
ruidee. Steenen*. 

• For oertminJrientU — ] Fort in the present instance, signi- 
fies imeaiue <f. So, in Corioianus: 

** — ^ Speak, good Cominiiis* 

•• Leave nothing outybr length" Steewn*. 

• ' at Tnott,"] These woids have no other effect than to 
spoil the metre, and may therefore be excluded as an evident 
interpolation. Steevens, 

• Acquaint you vsitb the perfect spy o* the time, 

The moment oti V/] What is meant by the spy cf the time, 
it will be found difficult to explain ; and therefore sense will be 
(&ea|dy gained by a slight alteration. — Macbeth is assuring the 
assassins that they shall not want direotiuns to find Banquo, and 
therefore s^ys 

/ Kiil 

Acquaint you with a perfect spy d* the time. 
Accorctingly a third murderer joms them aflerwards at the 
place of action 

Perfect is ^e// instructed, or we// informed, as in this play : 
" Though in your state of honour I am perfect.^* 
Though I am wcr// acquainted with your quality an a rank. 

yobntcaX 
.'^^'tbe perfect spy o' tbe tim^,"] i. e. the critical juncture. 

Wurburton.' 
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And something frpm the palace; flways thoughti 

How the critical jwuture \b ib^ »py af the time, I know aot». 

but I think my own conjecture rirht. yobntm. 
I rather beheve we should read thus : 

Acquaint you wtb the pcffect spot, the time. 

Toe mameta on'tf^-^ Ijrvfliu, 
I believe that the word v>it£ has here the force o£ iyg iti 
which sense Shakspeare frequently uses it; and that the mean- 
ing of the passage is this : " 1 will let you know by the person 
best informedt of the exact moment in which the business is to 
bt' done." And accordingly we find, in the next scene, that 
4hese two murderers are joined by a third, as Johnson has ob- 
served. — In his letter to his wife, Macbeth says, *' I hare heard 
by the perfectest report, that they have more than mortal know- 
ledffc.'*— And in this very scene, we ftnd the wood v>it6 used to 
express /^, where the murderer says he is *' tugg'd viiib for* 
tune." M. Mawn, 

The meaning, 1 think, is, I will acquaint you with the time 
wbm you may iooi out for Banquo's coming, with the most 
perfect assurance of not being disappointed ; and not only with 
the iinie in general most proper for lying in wait for him, but 
with the very mnmnent when you may expect him. Matone. 

I explain the passage thus, and think it needs no reformadon, 
but that of a single point: 

■ Within tbi9 hour at tnoet, 

I viill advise you where to plant yourtelxee* 
Here I place a fiUl stop ; as no further instructions could be 
given by Macbeth, the hour of Banquo's return being quite ua* 
certain. Macbeth therefore adds—" Acquaint you** &,c. i. e.in 
ancient language, ** acquaint j'owrw/w*** with the exact time 
most favourable to your purposes ; for such a moment must be 
apieU out by you, be selected by your own attention and scrupu- 
lous obser^'ation. — You is ungi'ammatically employed, instead of 
yourae!v€€f as bitn is for bimse(f, in The Tuviing of the Sbrew: 

** Tt) see her noble lord restored to health, 

" Who, for twice seven years, bath esteemed bim 

•* No better than a poor and loathsome beggar" 
In tliis place it is evident tiiat bitn is u^icd instead of ^'m^e^. 
Again, in Aiig Iltnrj IV, P. 1 : 

** Advantage feeds bim fat — .'* i.e. bimtelf 
Again, more appositely, in King lucbut-d Hy where York, ad- 
dressing himself to Boliiig broke, Northumberlaiui, and others, 
says — 

" — enter in the castle 

** Anc! there repose >-&u [i. e. yourselves] for this night." 
Again, in Curiolanut .* 

*' Breathe j/ou, my fnem?sj — '* 
Mac'.e'h, in the intervening tmic, might have learned, from 
apn.e ot Banquo's attcndajits, which way he had ridden out^ and 
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That I require a ckamess:^ And ^thluni^ 

(To leave no rubs, nor botches, in the work») 

Flcance his son, that keeps him company, 

Whose absence is no less material to me 

Than is his father's, must embrace the fate 

Of that dark hour. Resolve yourselves apart ;"* i 

I *il come to you anon.* 

3 ^ttr. We are resotv^d, my lord. 

Macs. I »11 call upon you straight ; abide withi»^ 

It IS concluded : Banquo, thy soul's flight. 

If it find heaven, must find it out to-night. lExeunt. 

SCENE n. 

TJic same. Another Room. 
Enter Lmdy Macbeth, and a Servant. 

iMdy M. Is Banquo gone from court ? 

Serv. Ay, madam; but returns again to-nirfit- 

Zady M. Say to the king, I would attend his leisure 

For a few words. , 

Serv» Madam, I wilL [ExU* 

Lady M. Nought 's had, 9II 's spent^ 

Where our desire is got without content! 

thei^ope could tell the murderers lubens to plant themselves so 
as to cut him off on his return ; but who could ascertain the 
precise hour of his arrival^ except Uie ruffians who watched for 
that purpose f Steexent. 

^ — amttyt thought^ 
That I require a cleamett:'] i. c. you lixust manage matters 
so, that throughout the whole transaction ^ mav stand clear of 
suspicion. So. HoUnshed : «« -^ appointing them to meet Ban- 
quo and hi^ sonne without the palace ^ as they returned to their 4 
lodgings, and there to slea them, so that he would not have his 
hoase slandered, but that in time to eomehe might ckare him- 
self." Stetvem. 

9 fUlcotneUiyovLanm.'] Perhaps the worcfa— tojwi, wlncb 
corrupt the metre, without enforcing the aciwe, are another 
playhouse tnterpoUtion. Steeveru, 

» Nought 's had, all '.? spent,'] Surely, the unnecessarij ^orda — 1* 
Kaugbt '« had, Sire a tasteless interpolation ; for they Tiolate tlie 
laacaaure without eitparrgion of the srtitim^nt. 
VOL, VII,. m 
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•Tis safer to be that which we destroy, 
Than, by destruction, dwell in doubtml jof . 

Enter Macbeth. 
How now, nay lord? why do you keep alone, 
Of sorriest fancies^ your companions making? 
Using those thoughts, which should indeed, have died 
With them they think on ? Things without remedy,* 
Should be without regard: what 's do»e, is. done. 

Afacb, We have scotch'd' the snake, not kill'd it^ 
She '11 close, and be herself; whilst our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 
But let 
The frame of things disjoint, both the worlds suffer^*. 

Far afivLVtordi . Madam^ I oi//. All *t fpent, 
iM a compute verse. 

There is sufficient reason to suppose the metre of SkakspeSM 
was originally uniform and regular. His frequent exactness ia 
making^ one speaker complete the verse which another had left 
imperfect/ is too evident to need exemplification. Sir T. Han- 
mer was aware of thist and occasionally strugf^led with such 
metrical difficulties as occurred ; though for want of familiarity 
with ancient language, he ofWn failed in the choice of words to 
be rejected or suppUed. Steeveru. 

1 — sorriest y»ici>« — ] i. c. worthless, ignoble, vile. Sq$ 
in Othello : 

" I have a salt and torry rheum offends me.'* 
Sorry^ however, might sigpnify sorrowful^ melancJboljf, disfnml. 
SOf in The Comedy <y£rrort.' ' 

** The place of death and torry execution." 
Again, in the play before us, (as Mr. M. Mason observes) 
Macbeth says,—** This is a torry sight." Steevcju. 

» — Thing* wthout remedyy"] The old copy— a// remedy. 
^ut surely, as Sir T. Hanmer thinks, the word all is an inter- 
polation, hurtful to the metre, without improvement of the 
fense. The same thought occurs in King Richard II, Act II, 
ficiii: 

V Things past redress, are novp with me past care.'* Steevene. 

S ^..^^ scotched — ] Mr. Theobald.— Fol. searched, yobruon. 
Scotched is the true reading. So, in Coriolanutf Act I V, sc . v: 
" — he tcatch*d hira and notch'd him like a carbonado.'* 

Steeilentt 
^ But let 
Thefra^ne of thingi disjoint, both the worlds suffer,"] The 
old copy reads thus, and I have followed it, rejecting the modera- 
c^ntJraiotion, which was: 
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Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 

In the aiHiction of these terrible dreams^ 

That shake us nightly : Better be with the dead, 

Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to peace>^ 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In restless ecstasy,^ Duncan is in his grave; 

After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well ; 

Treason has done his worst : nor steel, nor poison^ 

Malice doinestick, foreign levy, nothing, 

Can touch him further ! 

Lady M. Come on ; 
Gentle my lord, sleek o*er your rugged looks ; , 
Be bright and jovial 'mong your guests to-night. 

Mx^cb, So shall I, love ; and so, i pray, be you x 
Let your remembrance^ ^pply to Banquo; 
Present him eminence,* both with eye and tongue s 
Unsafe the while, that we 
Must lave our honours in these flattering streams; 

But let both worlds disjoint, and all things tuffer, 
Th/t same idea occurs in Hamlet: 

^* That both the vtorldt 1 give to negligence.** Steevene, 

' Whom we, to gain our place, have tent to peace^ The old 
copy reads : 

Whom fpe, to gain our peace — . 

For the judicious correction — place^ we are indebted to the 
second fbho. Steevens, 

« Xtt rettiess ecstasy.] Ecstasy, for madness. Warburton. 
Mcsta^f in its general sense, signifies any violent emotion of 
the mind. Here it means the emotions of pain, agony. So, ia 
Marlowe's Tamburlaine, P. I : 

" Gripingour bowels with retorqu^d thoughts, 
** And have no hope to end our extasies*^ 
Ag^in, Milton, in his ode on TJtjfi Nativity: 

*' In pensive tranoe^ and anguish, and ecstatic ^i.** 
Thus also Chapman, in his version of the last lliad^ where 
he describes the distracting sorrow of Achilles : 
** — Although he saw the mom 
" Sh^w sea and shore hi» extasie.** Steevens. 

t — remembrance — ] is here employee) Ma quadrisyllable. 
So, in 7h?e7ftb Nigbt: 

^* And lasting in her sad remembranct^, Steevew* 

9 Present bim'eminence,'} i. e. do hijQ the highest honours. 

Warbtirhn. 
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AimI make our fkces vizards to our healt% 
Disguising what they are.® 

Lady M. You must leave this. 

Macb. O, foil of scorpions is my mind, dear -wife 
Thou know'st, that Banquo, and his Fleance, lives. 

Lady Af. But in them nature's copy *8 not etcmc.* 

• Vntaft the wiiVp, that «e 
Mutt lave our honours in tbtte JlaHtring Hreamts 
And make outface* mzardt to our hearUt 
Ditguititig vihat they are."] The tense of this passage 
(though clouded by metftphor, and perhaps by omission) ap- 
pears to be as follows :^/k it a tttre tign that our royalty at 
■VMafit tohen it mutt deteend to flattery^ and stoop to dittimMlatiaH. 
And vet I cannot help supposing (from the hemistich, wuafo 
fhe vjhile that we) some words to be wanting which originally 
rendered the sentiment less obscure. Shakspeare might hav* 
written— 

Ufuqfe the vohile it is for us, that we &c. 
By a different arrangement in the old copy, the present he- 
mistich, indeed, is avoided^ but, in my opinion, to the disad- 
vantage of the other lines. See former editions. Stenetu, 

' — nature^* copy '# not eteme.] The copy, the leate^ hf 
which they hold their lives from nature, has its time of temu- 
nation limited, yehnton. 

Kterne for eternal is of^en used by Chaucer. So« in 7^ 
Knight** Tale, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. v. 1305: 

** — O cruel goddes, that goveme 

'• This world with binding of your word eteme, 

** And writen in the table of athamant 

•* Your parlemeht and your eteme grant.** Stte^en^. 
Dr. Johnson*s inteipretation is supported by a subsequent pa^ 
rage in this play: 

" and our high-plac'd Macbeth 

" Shall live the lease of nature, pay bis breath 

•* To time and mortal custom.** 
Againi by our author's 13th Sonnet: 

** So should that beauty whicfajFou hold In Itage, 

V Find tio determination.** Malone. 
I once thought that by «• Natute's cbpy"* &c. our author 
meant (to use a Scriptural phrase) man, ae formed after the 
Xkity, though not, like him, immortal. ' do, ifi iT. titnry VlII* 

*' —• how shall man, 

«* The image of hia maier, hope to thrive by *t ?*' 
Or, as MiUon expresses the same idea, Q^n^^, y. 09 : 

".-«-<- the human countenance, • 

'■ Th' express resemblance of the gods «*-.** 
But, (as Mr. M. Mason observes) in support of Dr. Johnson's 
ezphmationi we find that Macbeth| id hw next speech hut w^ 
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. ' • Vr' 

. Micd, There *8 comfort yet ; they are asaailab}^,; : 
Then be thou jocund: Ere the bat hath flown 
His cloister'd flight ; ^ ere, to black Hecate's summon^ ; 
The shard-borne beetle^s with his drowsy hums, 

aUoding to the intended murder of Banquo and Fleance, tayl: 
" Cancel, and tear to pieces, tbat great bond 
'* That keeps me pale." 
Mr. M. Mason, however, adds, that faj "nature's copy," 
Shakspeare mi^ht only mean — the bumanfirm divine, Steeven*. 
The allusion is to an ettatejor live* held by copy of court-roll. 
It is clear, from numberless allusions of the same kind, tbat 
Shakspeare had been an attorney's clerk. Ritton, 

» — the bat hath ficmn . 
Hit cloister'd ^i^At/] The bais- wheeling round the dim 
cloister* of Qiieen's College, Cambridge, have frequently im- 
pressed on me the singular propriety of this original epithet. 

Steeven*. 
Bats are often seen flying round eloiater*^ in the dusk of the 
«vening^ for a considerable length of time. MaUme. 

3 T^ff shard-borne ^eef/tf,'] i.e. the beetle hatched in clefts 
t>f wood So, in Antony -and Cleopatra .* 

• •* They are his shard*^ and he their beetle,^* Warburton. 
The shard-borne beetle is the beetle borne along the air by its 
shards or scaly wing*. From a passage in Gower, De Confe**ione 
Amantisy it Appears that shards signified scales .* 
** She sigh, her thought, a dragon tho, 
'*• Whose scberde* shynen as the sonne." L. VI, fol. 138, 
and hence the upper or outward wings of the beetle were called 
*hard*, they being of a tcaly substance. To have an outward 
pair of win^ of a «ca/y hardness, serving as integuments to a 
Jilmy pair beneath them, is the characteristick of the beetle 
kind. 
• Ben Jonson, in his Sad Shepherd^ says— 

" The tcaly beetles with their Ibabergeon*, 
•* That msJce a humming murmur as they fly." 
In Cymbeline, Shakspeare applies this epithet agiun to the 
beetle : 

" . we find- 

" The *barded beetle in a safer hold , 

** Thanjis the fuU-wing'd ea^le." 
Here there is a. manifest opposition intended between the 
wings and flight of the insect and the bird. The beet/e, whose 
shanled vting* can but just raise him above the ground, is often In^ 
a state of greater security than the vast-ringed eagle, that ca^ 
Aoar U> any height. 

As Shakspeare is here describing the beetle in the act of fiy- 
^S» (for he never makes his humiuing muse but when he flies) it 

M 2 ' . 
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Bath rang night^s yawning peal, there shall be done 

U more nctnral to supgCNie the epithet should aUude to the 
peculifirity of his wingSi than to the circumstanee of his origin, 
or his place of habitation, both of which are common to him 
with several other creatures of the insect kind. 

Such another description of the ^eetie occurs in Chapmsn^ 
Mt^gma, 4to. 1614: 

" -—._ The Aert/tf — 

*' — ^ there did raise 

'* With his Irate wings his most unwieldie paise ; 

** And with his knollvte bumming gave the dor 

•• Of death to men J* 

It is almost needless to say, that the word irate, in the second 
Kne, must be a corruption. 

The quotation fhim Antony and Qeopatra, seems to make 
against Dr. Warburton's explanation. 

The meaning of iCnobarbusy in that passage, is evidently as 
follows; Lepidus, says he, is the beetle of me triumvirate, a 
dull, blind creature, that would but crawl on the earth, if Octa- 
▼ius and Aatony, his more active colleagues in power, did bo| 
serve him for tbard* or wings to raise him a little above the 
ground. 

What idea is afforded, if we say that Octavius and Antony 
are two clefts in the old wood in which Lepidus was hati-.hed? 

Steeven^^ 

The nbard'bom beetle is the beetle bom in dung. Aristotle 
and Pliny mention beetles that breed in dung. Poets as well as 
natural historians have made the same observation. See Dray- 
ton's Idtas, 3t: '* I scorn all earthly dung-bred scarabies.'* So» 
Ben Jonson, Whall&^'s edit Vol. J, p. S9: 

•* But men of thy condition feed on sloth, 

** As doth the beetle on the dung she breeds in.** 

That tbard signifies dung, is well known in the North of 
Staffordshire, where camtSard is the word generally used fbr 
eowiung'. So, in A petite Palace ofPeuie bis Pleasure, p. 165 1 
•* The humble-bee taketh no scorn to loge on a coweS* foule 
ebard.** Again, in Bacon's Natural Sistery exp, 77$: "Turf 
and peat, and cowsbemrts, are cheap fuels^ and last long.*^ 

Sbarded beetle, in Cymbeline, means the beetle lodged in dungf 

and there the humble earthly abode of the beetle ts^posed td 

Jttye lofty eyry of the eagle in " the cedar, whose top branch 

overpeer'd Jove's spreading tree," as the poet observes, in 

The Third Ptirt of King Henry VI, Act V, s<v ii. TaUet, 

The shard-bom beetle is, perhaps, the beetle bom among* 
shards, i. e. (not cow's dtuig, for that is only a secondary or 
toetonymical signification of the wof^i, and not even so, gene* 
rally, but) pieces of broken pots, tiles, and such-Bke things 
which are frequently thrown together in corners as rubbish, 
and under which these beetles may uwalVy breeds or (what i» 
H^ same) may hav« been supposed so %o da. 
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A deed of dreadful note. 

Lady M, What *s to be done ? 

Macb. Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck} 
Till thou applaud the deed. Come, seeling nighty' 

Thus, in Hamlet, the Priest says of Ophelia: 

" Shards, flints, and pebbles, should be thrown on her.^ 

Would Mr. ToUet say that oovm* dung was to be thrown into 
the grave? It is true, however, that tbarded beetle seems 
scarcely reconcUeable to the above explanation. Mr. Steevens 
may be rigbif but Dr. Warburton and Mr. Toilet are certainly 
Wrong. Biteon. 

The tbardU/orn beetle is the cock-chafer. Sir W. D'Avenant 
appears not to have understood this epithet, for he has given^ 
instead of it-r 

— the sharp-brow'd beetle. 

Mr. Steevens*s InterpretaUon is, I tliink, the true one, in the 
passage before us. Malone. 

Mr. Steevens's interpretation is no doubt the most suitable to 
the context. The succeeding passages, however, make In fa* 
vourof Mr. Toilet's explanation. In A brief e DitCBurae of the 
Spanish State, 1590, p. 3, there is, " How that nation rising like 
the bettie from the co>mshern hurtleth ^against al things.'* And 
in Dryden, The Hind and the Panther: 

" Such souls as shards produce^ such beetle things, 
" As only buzz to heaven with evening wings." 

The Beetle and the Cliafer are distinct insects. H White, 

* — dearest rJiuck,"] I meet with this term of endearment, 
(which is probably corrupted from chid or chicken) in many 
of our ancient writers. So, in Warner's Albion* s JEngland, B. 
V, c.xxvii: 

«« — immortal she -egg chuci of TjTidarus his wife."* 
It occurs also in our author's Tnelftb Night: 

•• — how dost thou chnck ? 

" — Ay, biddy, come with me." Steevene. 

i — .» Come, seeling night,'] Seeling, i. e. blinding. It is a 
term in falconry. Warburton. 

So, in TAe BooJte of Hvmiyng, Huntyng, &c, hi. I no date? 
" And he must take wyth hym nedle and threde, to ensyle Ae 
haukes.that bene taken. And in thys maner they must be 
ensiled. Ta^e the nedel and thryde, and put it through the 
over eye 1yd, and soe of that other, and make them fast under 
the becke that she se not," &c. Again, in Chapman's version 
of the thirteenth Iliad: 

«< .-.- did seele 

" Th* assailer's e^es up." 
Again, in the thiileenlh Odyssey : 

** — that sleep might s ^veetly |r«? * 

** His restful ejes^ Steeven*, 
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Skarf up the tender eye of pitiful daf ; 

And, with thy bkxKly and invisible hand) 

Cancel, and tear to pieces, that great bond 

Which keeps me palei^ — Light thickens; and the 

crow' 
Makes wing to the rooky wood:' 

* Cancel, and tear to pieces, that great hand 
Which keep* me pale /] This may be well explained by the 
fbllowing passage in King Richard III: 

•* Cancel hit bond of life, dear God, I pray.** 
Again, in Cymheline, Act V, ic. iv : 
•* —take this life, 
•* And cflnce/ these cold Aon<i!».'» Steevem. 

f — Light thickens ; and the crovo &c.] By the expreBsion« 
light thickens, Shakspeare means, the light grvtos dull or muddy. 
In this sense he uses it in Antony and Cleopatra.' 

" ■ mv lustre thickens 

" When he shines by." JSdvjard's MSS. 

It may be added« that in The Second Part of King Henry IV^ 
Prince John of Lancaster tells Falstaff, that *' his desert is Um 
thick to shine." Again, in The Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher 
Act I, sc.ult: 

" Pold your Bocks up, for the air 

" 'Gins to. thicken, and the S'ln 

" Ah*eady his great course hath run.*' Steevent. 
A:gain, in Spenser's Calendar, 1579: 

**But see, the welkin thicks apace, 

** And stouping Phcebus steepes his face ; 

** It 's time to haste us home-ward." Malone. 

1 Makes wng to the rooky wo<x/r] Hooky may mean damp, 
misty, steaming loith exhalations. It m only a North countiy 
■variation of dialect from reeky. In Coriolamu, Shakspeare men- 
tions— 

«* the reek of th' rotten fens.** 

And in Caithct Poetarum, &c. 1599: 

" Comes in a vapour like a rookitb ryme.^' 
Pooky tooodt indeed may signify a rookery, the voood that 
abounds with rooks g yet, merely to say of the crow that be is fly- 
ing to a wood inhabited by rooks, is to add little immediately 
pertinent to the succeeding obsei*vation, viz. that— 

— — things of day begin to droop and dramse. 
I cannot, therefore, help supposing our author wrote— 

■ 'makes wing to rook i* Ui* wood.' , 

I. e. to roost in it. Puck, or Pouke, Sax. So, in K. Htmry Yl^ 
P. I, Act V,sc. vi: 

•• The raven rooked her on vhe chimney^s top.** 
Sea note on th'.s pataagtu 






Good things of day begin to droop and drbwse; 
Whiles night's black agents to their prey do rous6. 
Thou marvell'st at my words : but hold thee still ; 
Things, bad begun, make strong themselves by ill : 
So, pr'ythee, go with me. lExeunji 

Again, in Chaucer's ITonnes Preestes Tale: 

•« O false morderour, rucking m thy den. ^ ^ ^ , ,, 
A^ain, in the 15th Book of A. Goldmg'i translation of Ovid'f 

Jittamorpbosi** , . ^i. • j* « 

« H^rucketb down upon the same, and in Uie slices dies. 
Again, in The Contention beiwyxte Cburcbyeard and CameU, &Q. 

«« All day to ruci^m on my taile, and poren on a booke/* 
The harmless crow, that merely fle%y to the roofy wood, fot 
auffht we are conscious of on this occasion, might have taken 4 
second flight/rom it ; but the same bird, when become drowsy, 
would nauu-aky ruci or roost where it setUed, while the agent* 
«f nocturnal mischief were hastening U> their prey- The qm- 
tscent utate of innoxious birds is thus forcib^ contrasted wj* 
the act?re vigilance of destructive beings. So Milton, m the 
•deluding lines of the first Book of his Paradise M^atfutd, . 

«< , for now began 

«« Night with her sullen wings to double-shade 

«« The desert; fowls in their clay nests were coucVd; 

** And now wild beasts came forth the woods to roam. 
Should this attempt tj reform the passage before us be ccn^ 
iemned, " the substance which (inderwcnt the opcraUon, at Xh» 
^erv worst, IB but where it was." . „ . 

Such an unfamiliar verb as rooi, might, (^Specially m a pl^ 
bouse copy) become easily corrupted. Steewnt. 

9 Whiles nigkes black agents to their prey do rouse.'] This ap- 
pears to be said with reference to Uiose dsemons who were sup. 
SSsed to remain in theb several places of confinement aU day, 
Ct at the close of it were released, such, indeed, as are men* 
^oned in The Tempest, as rejoicing "To hear the solemn cur- 
few." becai^e it announced tlie hour of their freedom. Soalw, 
\xiS\&Cie^fs Astropbel and Stella: j .. » 

"^ ^ •• In nighU of sprites th. ghastly powe^^^^ 
• Thus also in Ascham's. roxo/>Ai/w, edit. 15^, P- 15: ' For 
i,n the night time and in corners, spintes and theeves. &c. &c. 
Semo^^styrring, when in the day light, and in open pkcej 
{Tbidb be oVdeyS^d of God for honest Oiings, they dare not 
^come* whih thing Euripides noteth very weU. sayuig^ 

**' "* •^lu'thynes the nyght, good thyngs the day doth bMtft 
, and use." 

•Jte old copy rcads-^^T**. o»rwf . 
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SCENE III. 

7%^ same* A Park or Lavm^ with a Gate leading to tf!t 

Palace. 

Enter Three Murderers. 

1 Mur. But who did bid thee join with us ?* 

3 Mur, Macbeth^ 

3 iV/ur. He needs not our mistrust; since he delivers ' 

Our offices, and what we have to do, 

To the direction just. 

1 Mur. Then stand with us. 

The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day^: 
Now spurs the lated^ traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn ; and near approaches 
The subject of our watch. 

3 Mur. Hark I I hear horses. 

Ban. lynthinl Give us a light there, ho J 

2 Mur. Then it is he ; the resft 
That are within the note of expectation,^ 

1 But v:h0 did bid thee join noith iuP'\ The meaninof of this 
abrupt dialoffiie is this. The perfect 9py^ mentioned by Mac- 
beth» in the fbregoing* scene, lias, before they Anter upon the 
•tage, jpfiven them the directions which were promised at the 
time of their agreement; yet one of the murderers suborned* 
suspects him of intending to betray them j the other observes, 
that, by his exact knowledge of ^hat they toere to do, he ap- 
pears to be employed by Macbeth, and needs not to. be mis- 
trusted, yobnsan. 

The third assassin seems to have been sent to join the others, 
from Macbeth's superabundant caution. From the following 
dialogue it appears that some conversation has passed between 
them before tneir present entry on the stage. Malone. 

The third Murderer enters only to tell them vibere they should 
place themselves. Steeven*. 

' '-rj/'^^ — ] i. e. belated, benighted. So, again, in Jju 
tony and Cleopatra: 

" I am so lated in the world, that I 

*• Have lost my way for ever.'* Steevent, 

« '*<? y^c of expectation,"] I e. they who are set down in 

the Ust of guests, and expected to supper. Steevenf. 
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Already are i* the court.'* 

1 Mur. His horses go about; ^ 

3 Mur, Almost a mile : but he does usually^ 

So all men do, from hence to the palace gate 

Make it their walk. 

Enter Banquo and Fleavck, a Servant with a tor A 

fireccding them. 
!i Mur. A light, a light! 

3 Mur. 'Tis Jie. 

1 Mur. Stand to 't. 
-fi«n. It will be rain to-night. 
I Mur. Let it come down,' 

[j-Uhaults Ban« 
-Sen. O, treachery I Fly, good Fleance, fly, fly, fly; 

Thou may *st revenge O slave! 

[Di€9, Fle. and Senr. escape,^ 

* Then it is hei the rest 
That are vsitbin the note of eicpectation^ 
Already are V the court. \ Perhaps this passage, before |t 
fell into the hands of the players, stood thus : 
Then it is bef 

The rest ivitbifi the note of expectfition^ 
Are j' the court. 
. The hasty recurrence of are, in the last line, and the redan- 
flancy of the metre, seem to support my conjecture. Number- 
less are the instances in which the player editors would not per- 
mit the necessary something to be supplied by the reader. 
They appear to have been utterly unacquainted witli an ellipsis. 

Steevens. 
' Stand to U. 
It viill be rain to-night. 

Let it come down.'^ For the sake 
«f metre, we should certainly read— 
Stand to *t. 
'Tiviil rain to^^ight* 

Let it come down* Steevens. 

^ • Fleance ksfc. escape.'\ Fleance, after the assassination of 
his father* fled into Wales, where, by the dauj^ter of the prince 
of that country, he had a son named Walter, who aftcrwaixiS 
became lord fii^h Steward nf Scotland, and from thence as- 
sumed the name of Walter Steward. From him, in a direct line, 
kinjj^ James I was descended; in compliment to whom our 
author has cht-jsen to describe Banquo, who was equally con- 
cerned with'Macbeth in the mtfrder of Duncan, as innocent of 
tlvtt crime. Malone* 
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3 Mur. Who did «trike out the light! 
1 Mw. Was 't not the wayl" 

S Mur. There 'a but one xlown; the son is fled. 
3 A/ur. We have lost best half of our aifair. 
1 Mur. Well, let 's away, and say how much it 
done* l£xeunt, 

SCENE IV. 

wl Room of slate in the Falaee* 

jf banquet prepared. Enter Macbbth, Lady Mac- 
BBTH, Rossx, Lenox, Lords and Attendants. 

Macb. You know your own degrees, sit down: at 
first, . 
And last, the hearty welcome.^ 

Lords. Thanks to your majesty. 

Macb, Ourself will mingle with society, 
And play the humble host. 
Our hostess keeps her state ;^ but, in best time, 

t ITot *t not the nayf] i. e. the best means we coi^d take tp 
e^i^ade discovery. Stee^jem. 
Rather^ to enectour purpose. Ritton. 

S^ Ton knonyour awn degreetf ait donm tXfirt^t 
4ndlast, the hearty vselconie.l I believe tlie true reading is : 
Tou Jhiow your ov>n degrees, tit down.'^'ViiJirtt 
And lati the hearty vfeicome. 
All, of whatever decree, fi*om the highest to the lowest, may 
be assured that theti* visit is well received, yohnaon. 

* Our hosteu keeps her etdtet &c.] i e. continues in her 
^air of state at the head of (he table. This idea might have 
been borrowed from Holinshed, p. 805: "Dike king (Henry 
VIII) caused the queene to keepe the. ettate, and then sat the 
ambassadours and ladies as they were marshalled by the king* 
who would not sit, but walked from place to place, making 
oheer,** &c. 

To keep state i% a phrase perpetually occurring in our ancient 
dramas, 8ic. So Ben Jonson, in his Cynthia*s Revels : 
** Seated in thy silver chair 
** State in wonted manner keepV 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Wild Goose Chase.- 

" What a state she keeps / how far off they sit from her !" 
Many more instances, to the same purpose, might be given. 

Steepens. 
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f 

We w3I require her welcome. 

Lady M. Pronounce it for mey my to all our friendii 
Fer m^ heart speaks, they are wekome* 

Enter Jint Murderer, to tke dour. 

Uacb» See, they encounter thee with their hea|tii' 
thanks; ■ 
Both sides u« eren: Here I '11 ut i' the midst: 
Be large in mirth ; anon, we 11 drink a measure 
The table round.«*-There *s blood upon thy &ce. 

Mur. 'Tis Banquo's th^ n. 

Matb. *Tis better thee without, than he within.' 
Is he despatched \ 

MuT. My lord, his throat is cut ; that I did for him. 

Macb. Thou art the best 'o cut<^roatst Yet he *& 
good, 
That did the like for Fleance: if thou didst it, 
Thou art the nonpareil. 

Mur. Most royal sir, 

Fleance is *scap'd. 

Macb. Then comes my fit again : I had else bean 
perfect ; 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock; 
As broad, and general, as the casing air 4 
But now, I am cabinM} cribb'd, confin'd, bound, in 
To saucy doubts and fears. But Banquo *s safe ? 

Mur* Ay, my good lord: safe in a ditch he bides, 

A 9taie appears to hare been a royal chair with a canopy over 
it. So. in Kimg Henry /T, P. It 

" This chair shall be mv «M«f ." 

Ag^n, in Sir T. Herbert's Memoirs ofCbaries If ** •*• where 
bein^ »et, the king under a state** &c. AgRin^ ki Tbe Vien <f 
France, 1598 : '* -^ espying the ehi^re not to stand well under the 
state, he mended it handsomely himself »'' Mdlone, 

1 *Tis better thee without, than be within.] The sense re- 
quires that this passage should be read thus t 
^Tis better tbee loitbout, than him viithin. 

That is, / am better pleased that tbe blood of Baxapto should be<m 
thy face than in his body. 

The author mlg^bt mean, Jt is better that Banquets bloodtpere 
on thy face, than he in this room. Expressions Uiot iinperfect 
are common in his works, ybhnson. 

I have no dpublttb^t thi9<Ust wfu^ D^e ttfthor'mtiue meaamg. 
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With twenty ti^nched gashes', on his head; 
The least a death to nature. ' * 

Mdeb. Thinks for that :- 

There the grown serpent lies ; the worm,' titat 'a fled, 
Hath nature that>2n time wiU veliom breed. 
No teeth for the present-— €ret thee gone; to>morrow 
We 'U hear, ourselves again. {Exit Mur. 

Lady AT. My royal lord. 

You do not g^ve the cheer: iht feast is sold/ 
That is not often Touch'd, while 'tis a making, 
'Tis given with welcome : To feed, were best at home ; 
From thence, the sauce to meat is ceremony ; 
Meeting were bare without it. 

Macb. Sweet remembrancer !-^ 

Now, good digestion wait on appetite,' 
And health on both! 

jLen, May it please your highness sit? 

[The Gh99to/BAV, riscaf and nts in Macb/s /k/ace. 
Macb. Here had we now our country's honour rooPd, 

s «... trenched gatbet — ] Treneber, to cut. Fr. So» in 
Jtrden ^Fevertbam^ 1592 : 

" Is deeply trencbed on my blushing brow." 
Again, in Tbt Tvm GenUemen qf Verona .* 
^* like a figure 
«* TVencb^ in ice." Steevetu, 

s .-— tbe worm,] This term, in our author's time, was ap- 
plied to all of the fterpent kind. MaUme, 

4 ..— tbefeatt u sold, ^cA Mr. Pope reads :— tbe feast is 
•okU— -and not without plausibility. Such another phiiiseoc'* 
curs in Tbe Elder Brotber of Beaumont and Fletcher: 

« You must be welcome too i— «be Jeaut is JUtt else.** 
But the same expression as Shakspeare's is found in Tbe Mo- 
maiaa qf tbe Mose': 

<< Good dede done through pruere, 
'< Is tM and bought too dere." Steevens. 
The meaning is,— Thi^ which is not^tven cbeerfuUy^ cannot be 
palled a giftt it is something that must be paid for. yobnsoiu 
It is still common to say, wat we pay dear for an entertain, 
ment, if the circumstances attending tbe participation of -it 
prove irksome to us. Henley. 

9 NaWf good digestioa vtait on appetite A So, in King Menry 
VIII: 

" A good digestion to you all4" Steevens* 

« TbeGboethfMiOffyorAiuii] This cireumstttice of iltfn^M* 
gbost seems to be aUmled to in Tbe Puritan^ first printed in 
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Were the grac'd person of our Banquo present; 
Whom I may rather challenge for unkindness, 
Than pity for mischance !^ 

Rosae. His absence, sir^ 

Lays blame upon luf promise. Piease it your higtt* 

ness 
To grace us with your royal company ? 

Macb. Tlie table 's full. 

Len. , Here is a place reserv'd, sir. 

Macb. Where? 

Len. Here, my lord.* What is *t that moves youf 
highness? 

Macb, Which of you have done this? 

JjordB^ ' What, my good lord ? 

Macb. Thoii canst not say, I did it ; never shake 
I'hy gory locks at me. 

Roaae. Gentlemen, rise ; his highness is not well* 

Lady M, Sit, worthy friends :— my lord is often thus, 
And hath been from his youth: *pray you, keep seat) 
The fit is momentary; upon a thought* 



1l60r, and pidicniously ascribed tc Sfctihst?e!sre : "W«^mj>»^lhi 
ghost i* th* white sheet sit at upper end o* tb* table,** Farmer. 

7 Than pity for mhcbancef] This. is one of Shakspeare's 
touches of nature. Macbeth, by these words, diseovers a con- 
sciousness of guilt ; and this circumstance could not fail to be 
recollected by a nice observer ontlie assiissination of Banquo 
being publickly known. Not being rendereil sufficiently cal- 
lous by "hard use/' Macbeth betrays himself ^as Mr.Whateley 
has observed) ** by an over-acted regard for Banquo, of whose 
absence from the i^ast he affects to com|)1ain, that he may not 
be suspected of knowing the cause, though at the same time I^e 
very unguardedly drops an allusion to that cause." Malone. 

These words do not seem to convey any consciousness of guilt 
on the part of Macbeth, or allusion to Banquo's murder, as Mr. 
Whateley supposes. Macbeth only means to say—** 1 have 
more cause to accuse him of unkindness for his absence, than tp 
pity him for any accident or mischance that may have occa- 
sioned it.** Douce, 

. • JEkrCf my lard, ftc.*] The old copy-^my^ofx/ lordi an' 
interpolation that spoils tli^ metre. The compositor's eye had 
Cfuigbt— ^tMK/ from the next speech but one. Steevens. 

9 .....^ f^fi a thooght — ] i. e. am speedily as thoi^ht can 
l>e e%&md: %0t in Xtng SenrylV, P.I:" — and, vntb a thentgkt 
tftvwa ^f ttte cfl^ven I pay'4'^ Again, in Bamlet : 
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He ^ill again be veil t If much you note him* 
You shall offend him, and extend hia passion ;^ 
Feed} and regard him not— ^re you a man? 

AHacb. Ayt and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the deviU 

Lady AL O proper stufft^ 

This is the very painting of your fear: 
This is the sdr-drawn daggeri which, you said» 
Led you to Duncan. O) these flaws, and starts, 
(Impostors to true fear) would well become^ 
^ A woman's story, at a winter's fire, 
Authorized by her grandam. Shame itself! 
Why do you make such faces ? When all 's done^ 
You look but on a stool. 

Macb. Pr'ythee, see there! behold! look! lo! how 
say you ? 
Why, what care I? If thou canst nod, speak too.^-* 
If charnel-houses, and our graves, must send 
Those that we bury, back> our monuments 

. *•* — — as 9wih 

** As meditatioHt or the thougUi of love ." Sttneng, 

. tMHt t a m9 ptunon^} l*rolong his iQiftfiiig ; make Hi 
fit longer, yobruon. 

t O proffer mff\ This speech is rather too kmg for the cir- 
camstances in which it is qK>ken. It had better begun at— 
Sbame iuefff yobnvm. 

Surely it required more than a few words, to argue Macbeth^ 
'•lit of tiie horror that posiessed him. M, Magon. 

S — O, tbete fiamt, and starts, 
(Impostors to trie fear) vjould vtell become 8cc.] i. e. these 
flaws and starts, as they are indications o^your needless fears, 
are the imitators or impostors only of those which arise £rom a 
fear well grounded. War burton. 
Flaws are suddey gusts, yobnton. 
So, in tSmiolanuM : 

" Like a great sea-mark, standingt^very/oo.** Stefwuu, 
Again, in Venus and Adonis f 

« Gusts and foul flaws to herdmen and to herds.** 

Ufabme, 

Impostors to tme fear, mean impostors when eompand v»itb 

true fear. Such is the force of the preposition to in this place. 

M' Ma$(m. 
So, in King Henry VIII: "Fetch me a dozen crab-tteestaTes* 
and strong ones ; these are switches Cs them." Stge'teiiM, 

To may be used for ^. In Tbe Tno Qtnil^ntH ^ Varmm we 
have an expression resembling this : 

'^Thott counter/cit to thy" true friend.** Mtil«»^ 
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Shall be the maws of kites.^ IGhoat di^afipear*'. 

Lady M. Whfit 1 quite nnmami'd in fbllj !' 

Macb, If I stand here^ I saw him. 

Lady M. Fjj for shame ! 

Micb. Blood hath been shed ere noWi i* the olden 
time,* 
Ere human statute purg*d the gentle weal ;' 
Afy and since too, murders have been performed 
Too terrible for the ear : the times have been. 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die» 
And there an end: but now, they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us fro^i our stools : This is more strange 
Than such a murder is. 

Lady M, My worthy kud^ 

Your noble friends dp lack you. 

4 ^inUl be the mamt of kitet,"] The same thought occurs in 
Spenser's Fairy ^veen, B. II, c.'viii : 

" Be not caUmUted m ihc raven or the kigbt.** Steevaw. 

** In splendidissimum quemque captivum, non sine veitrorum 
contumelia, sxviit: ut quidem uni suppUciter Kpulturam "^pt^ 
cantl respondlsse dicatur, jam istam in volucruimfore patettar 
ttm.*^ Sueton. in August. 13< Malone, 

' ^ Wbatf quite unmanned in foWyi'} Would not this question 
be forcible enough without the two last words,, which overflow 
the metre, and consequently maybe suspected as interpolations 2 

Steevent, 
. • — i* the olden time,^ Mr. M. Masoii proposes to read«- 
**the golden time," meaning the golden age-' but the ancient 
reading may be justified by Hofmshed, who, speaking of the 
Witches, savs, they ** resembled creatare|S of the elder fvcrU^* 
and in 7\»€(ftb Nigbt we have— n 

** — dallies with tlie innocence of We, 
-•Like the oW^ye." 
Again, in ThyHorye of Jacob and Jbie twelve Sonet, bl.' L 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde : 

" Of dedes done in ^i6< d^ fy«»Be.'* 
Again, in our Liturgy —-«• and in t&e old time before tfaeA.** 

Steevene* 
* JSre human etatute purged tbe gentle weal \] The gentle 
naealf is^ the peaceable community ^ the state made ^et and safe 
hy 'buman statute*, 

" MolUa teeuTK peragebant otia gentes.*? yobneon. . .••' 
In my opinion it means " That state of innocence which did 
'9otTequire the^d of human laws to render it quiet and secure."* 

M* JUaton* 
v3 
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Maeb* Idofergetx^iA 

Do not muse at mCf* my most worthy fnendsi 
1 have a strange infirmity, which is nothing 
To those that know me. Come, love and health to all ; 
Then I 'U sit down ; <yive me some wine, fill 

full : 

I drink to the general joy of the whole table, 

Ghost rises, . 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss; 
Would he were here ! to all, and him, we thirst," 
And all to alL^ 

Lords. Our duties, and the pledge. 

Macb* Avaunt ! and quit my sight ! Let the earth 
hide thee ! 
Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold ; 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes' 
Which thou dost glare with I 

Lady M. Think of this, good peers^ 

But as a thing of custom : 'tis no other; 
Only it spoils the pleasure of the time. 

Macb, What man dare, I dare : 
Approach thou like the rug^d Russian bear. 
The arm*d rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger,^ 



^ Do not muse at me^ To muM anciendy signified to loonder, 
to be in amaze, $o, in King Henry /r, P. II, Act IV: 
'< I ma»f, you make so slight a question." 
Again, in All U Well that End* Well: 

«• And rather miwe, than ask, why I intreat you.** 

Steevemt 
' <— — to all, and him, vte thirst,! We thirtt, I suppose, 
means we desire to drink. So, in ^lius Cmtar^ Cassius says* 
when Brutus drinks to him, to bury all unkindness — 

** My heart is tbirtty for that noble pledge.*' M. Maeon. 

^ And all to a//.] i. e. all good wishes to aU ; such as be had 
named above, love, health, and joy. Warhurton. 

ionce thought it should be &ul\» aU, but I now thiiik that 
the present reading is right, yobneon. 

Timon us6s neany the same expression to his guests. Act 1 8 
'^ AUto you,** 

Again, in King Henry VIII, more intelligibly : 
*' And to yckt all goocl heatth." Steevens, 

9 -*_ no epeculation in thote eyee — 1 So, in the 115th 
Tsalm : ** — eyes have they, but see not.** Steevens. 
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Take any shape but that, and my firm nervef 
Shall never tremble : Or, be alive agsdn, 
And dare me to the desert with thy swords 
If trembling I inhibit^ thee, protest me 



s — — the Hyrcan tiger A Theobald chooses to read, in o|ipo- 
aticmto the old copy — S^canian tiger; but the alteration was 
unnecessary, as Dr. Philemon Holland, in his translation of 
Pliny*s Natural Wttory, p. 122, mentions the Syrcane sea. . 

Toikt. 
Alteration certainly mig^t be spared: in Riche's Second Part 
if Simonide*, 4to. 1584, sign. CI, we have — " Contrariewise 
mese souldiers, like to Hircan tygert, revenge themselves on 
their own bowelles ; some parricides, some fratricides, all homi- 
cides." Meed. 

^ Sir William D' Avenant unnecessarily altered this to Sircanian 
tiger, which was followed by Theobald, and others. Sircan 
ti|^rs are mentioned by Daniel, our author*s contemporary, in 
his Soimete, 1594: 

— restore thy fierce and cruel mind 
To Hircan tygere, and to ruthless beares.'* Malone, 

♦ If trembling I inhibit — ] Inhabit is the original reading, 
which Mr. Pope changed to inhibit, which inhibit Dr. Warbur- 
ton interprets rrfute. The old reading' may stand, at least M 
Well as the emendation, yohnson. 

Inhibit seems more likely to have been the poet's own word, 
as he uses it frequenUy in the sense required in this passage^ 
Othello, Act I, sc. vii: 

** — a practiser 
« Of«art8 inhibited** 

.Samlet, Act 11, sc. vi : 

'* I think their inhibition com^ of the late innovation,^* 

To inhibit is to forbid. Steevent, 

I have not the least doubt that *^ inhibit thee,** is the true 
reading. In All ** Well that End* Well, we find, in the second, 
and all the subsequent folios—'* which is the most inhabited sin 
of the canon," instead of inhibited. 

The same error is found in Stowe's Survey of London, 4to. 
1618, p. 772: " Also Robert Fabian writeth, that in the year 
1506, the one and twentieth of Henry the Seventh, the said 
stew-houses in Southwarke were for a season inhabited, and the 
doores closed up, but it was not long, saith be, ere the houses 
there were set open again, so many as were permitted."— The 
passage is not in the printed copy of FaBian, but that writer left 
m manuscript a continuation or his Chronicle from the accession 






manuscnpt 

of King Heniy Vllto near the time of his oi-n death, (1512) 
which was in Stowe's possession in the year 1600^ but I betij^ve 
)i now lost. 
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The babf of a girl. Hence, hortible shadovirl 

[Qhoft dimftpean. 
Unreal mockery,' hence !— Why, so;— being gone, 
I am a man again.— -Pray you, sit stiiL 

Lady M, You have displaced the mirthy broke the 
good meetmg, 
Whh most admir'd disonler. 

Matb. Can such things be. 

And overcome us like a summer's cloud, 
Witiiout our special wonder?^ You make me strange 



By the other slight but happy emendation, the rea din^f thee 
instead of tben^ which was proposed by Mr. Steeveiis, and to 
which I have paid tlic respect that it deserved, by giving it a 
place in my text, this passage is rendered clear and easy. 

Mr. Steevens's correction is stronrly supported by the punc- 
tuation of the old copy, where the line stands — If trembling I 
inhabit then, protest &c. and not— 'If trembling I inhabit, then 
protest &d. In our author's King Richard II, we have nearly 
the same thought : 

** If I dare eat, or drink, or breathe, or live, 
*' Idare meet Surrey in a vsHdemestV MaUme. 

2ni6^5/t is the original reading; and it needs no alteration. 
The obrious meaning is — Should you challenge me to encounter 
you in the desert, and I, through fear, remain trembling in my 
castle, then protest me, &c. Shakspeare here uses the verb 
inhabit in a neutral sense, to express continuance in a giveittitua' 
tion$ and Milton has employed it in a similar manner: 

■* Meanwhile inhabit lax, ye powere of heaven !" Jienley. 

. To inhabit, a verh neuter, may undoubtedly have a meaning 
like that susfgcstcd by Mr. Henley*. Thus, in A» you Like it: 
*' O knowledge iW-inhabited/ worse than Jove in a thatched 
house !" Inhabited, in this* instance, can have no other meaning 
than lodged. 

It IS not, therefore, impossible, that by inhabitt our author 
capriciously meant— *fay viithin doors: — If, wheiv you have 
challenged me to the desert, I sculk in my house, do not hesi- 
tate to protest my cowardice Steevent. 

The resrding — '" If trembling 1 inhibit" — ^and the explanation 
of it, derives some suppoil from Macbeth's last words — 

" And damn'd be him that first cries, hold ! enough !*• 
^ 1 cannot reconcile myself to Henley'jB or Steevens's explana- 
tion of inhabit. M. Maton, 

' Unreal mockery,] i.e. unwbgtantial pageant, as our author 
calls the vision in Tie Tempest,' or the picture in Tttnsn ^ 
MhetUt «* — a mociing of the life." Steenens, 
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Eren to the disposition that I owe>* 

' « Can 9uch things he, ? 

And overcome »* iike a aummer*s cloud, ^ 

Witbomt our 9pecial wmder?^ The meanings n, etn sm^ 
wonders as these ^zm owr us without wonder* as a casual sum" 
mer cloud passes over us ? Jobtuton, 

No instance is given of this sense of the word overcome. 
which has caused all the difficulty; it is, however, to be fbuftd 
* Spenser's Fairy %««, B. Ill, c vii, st. 4: 

" A UtUe valley — » 

" All covered with thick woods, that quite it overcanu,^ 

Again, m Chapman's version of the fifteenth lUadf 
** — his eyes were overcoTne 

^ "With fervour, and resembled flames;—* 
Again, in the fourth Iliad s 

** So (after Oiomed) the field was o-oercome 
** With thick impressions of the Greeks j — '* SttntM, 
Ag^n, in Maru Magdaietie*9 Mepentmmec, 1567: 

■• With blode overcome #Bre both his eyen." MaUm. 
* — - Tg^knake me etrange 
Zven to the diepotition that lowcy'] Which, in plain Englislu 
Uonly: Tmt make me juzt r^d. Warburton, 

You produce in me an alienation of mitidg which is probably 
the expression which oui* author intended to paraphrase. . 

yobntoa* 
I do not think that either of the editors has very succeasfuU/ 
expliuned this passage, which seems to mean.— >Tbtf)brove to me 
tbat I am a stranger even to m.y ovin distortions toben I perceive 
tbat tbevery object tibieb steals tbe colour from my cbeek^ per^ 
mits it to remain in yours. In other words,— Ibn prove to me 
bowjalse an opinion I bave bitberto maintained of my ofvm courage^ 
v>benyourSf on tbe trial, is found to exceed it. A thought some* 
what similar occurs in T^e Merry Wives of Windsor, Act II, 
•c. i: *<.I ^11 entertain myself like one 1 am not acquainted 
i«Uua." Again, in Ml *s Well tbat Ends Well, Act V : 

if you know 



** That you are well acquainted with yourself.** Steevems. 

The meaning, I think, is, Tou render me a stranger to, ot 

forgetful of, tbat brave disposition vsbicb I know / possess, and 

make me fancy myself a coward, when I perceive that I am 

terrified by a sight which has not in the least alarmed you. K 



passage in As you JUke it may prove the best comment pa tbat 
Defiite us : 

*« If with myself I hold intelligence, ; ^ 

** Or have acquaintance with my own desires — . ^ 
So Macbeth says, he has no longer acquaintance with his owtt 
*r4we disposition of nund: Hi» wife'g euperior iort&UUM «i¥klBi«, 
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When now I think you can behold such sights 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks. 
When mine are blanch'd with fear.® 

ItosBe. What sights, my lord? 

Lady M, I pray you, speak not; he grows worse 
and worae; 
Question enrages him: at once, goodnight:— 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once. 

Len. Good night, and better health 

Attend his majesty I 

Lady M, A kind good night to all !^ 

[Exeunt Lords, and Attendants* 

Macb. It will have blood; they say, blood will have 
blood :^ 



hhn ignorant of his <fwn courage m s ffr^inj^er might be supliosed 
te be. AfeUane, 

I beliieve it only menns, you fujike me mazed. The word 
etrange was then used in this sense. So, in 756^ History oj 
yackof Ne^herry: " I jest not, said she; for I mean it shall 
be ; and stand not strangely^ but remember that you promised 
me/* &c. Reed. 

« -——/ire blanch'd viUbfear^ i. c. turned pale, as in Web- 
ster's Dutebese of Malfy, 1623 ; 

" Thou dost bioncb mischief, 
** Dost mak« it white." Steevene. 
The old copy reads-w> blancUM. Sir T. Hanmer corrected 
- this passage in the wrong place, by reuding'-^cbeei ,' in which 
, he has been followed by the subsequent editors. His correction 
' gives, perhaps, a more elegant text, but not the text of Sliak- 
speare. The alteration now made is only that which every edi- 
tor has been obliged to make in almost every page of these 
plays— .In tliis very scene the old copy has ** — the times ^at 
been," &c. Perhaps it may be said that mine refers to ruby, and 
that therefore no cliange is necessary. But tb» seems very 
harsh. Maione. 

^ A kind good nigbt to ail /"] I take it for granted, that the 
• redundant and valueless syllables— 4 kind, are a play-house in- 

' terpolation. Steevens. 

1 It will bave blood; they say, blood vjill bave blood. •"] So* in 
llbe Mirror of Magistrate; p, 118 : 

** Take heede,'ye princes, by examples past, 
, . " JSloud voill bave bloud, eyther at first or IwV-* 

I^ouldthiispomt the passage; * • .*• 
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• • » 

Stones have been known to move, And trees to speak ;^ • 
Augurs, and understood relations,^ have 

It wili bane blood: tbey tay^ blood will btnn bloods 
As a confinnation of the. readuig, I would add th^ fofl^wkig 
authority: 

" Blood asketh blood, and death must death requite.'* 
Ferrtx and Porrex^ Act IV, sc. n. JTbaUty. 
I have followed Mr. Whalle/s punctuation, instead of placing 
the semicolon after<*-4ajr. 
The same words occur In Tbe Battle of Alcazar^ 1594; 

'* Bloud v)illbave bloud, foul murmer scape no scourge '^ 

Steeveiu, 
9 I and treet to tpeai/^ Alluding perhaps to the 

vocal tree which (See the third Book of the J&neid) revealed 
the murder of Polydorus. Steevent. 

3 Augurtf and understood relations, Ice] By the word relation 

8 understood the connection of effects with causes ; to under* 

stand relatione as an augur, is to know how those things relate to 

each other, which have no visible combination or dependence. 

yabnson. 
Shakspeare, in his licentious way, by relatione, mi^t oi^y 
mean language* ,* i. e. the language of birds. Warburton, 
The old copy has the passage thus : 

Auguretf and understooa relations,' b five 
By fnaggot'pies and cbougbs, &c. 
The modem editors have read: 

Augurs that understand relations, bave 
'By magpies and by cbougbs, &c. 
Periiaps we should read, auguries, i. e. prognostications by 
means of omens and prodigies. These » together with the con- 
nection of effects with causes, being understood, (says he) have 
been instrumental in divulging the mo jt secret murders. 

In Cotmive's Dictionary, a magpie is caUed magatapk* So, ih 
Tbe Nigbt'Raven, a Satirical Collection &c. 
** I neither tattie with iack-daw, 
•« Or Maggat'pye on hatch*d house straw." 
Magot'pie is the original name of the bird; Magot being the 
familiar appellation given to pies, as we say Rchin to a red- 
breast, 7bm to a titmouse, Pbilip to a sparrow, &c. The mo- 
dem mag is the abbreviation of the ancient Magot, a word 
which we had from the French. Steevens^ 

Mr. Steevens rightiy restores Magot'piesr, In Minshieu's 
-Guide to tbe Tonguei, 1617, we meet with a maggatapie: and 
Middleton» in his More Dissemblers beside IVomen, says : ** He 
calls her magct o'pie.** Farmer, 
Itappears to me that we ought to read j 
Augurs that understood relations t &c . 
w}uch> by a very slight alteration, removca every difficulty. 

J^. Mason. 
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Bf magot-pies, and chought, and rooks, brought forth 
The sccret'st man of blood.*-^What is the night? 

Lady M, Almost at odda with morning, wliich is 
which. 

Much, How say'st thou, that Macduff denies his per- 
son, 
At our great bidding?' 

Jjody M. Did you send to him, sir ? 

Mach. I hear it by the way ; but I will send : 
There 's not a one of them,* but in his house 



4 ...». and diouglMi, mid rooks, brtmght forth 

The 9ecret*st man of hlood^ The inquisitive reader wiU 
find such avlery in Tbomaf Lupton's Thousand notable Things, 
&c. 4to. bL I. no date, p. 100; and in Goular's Admirable JSTit- 
foTMt, 8cc« p. 435, 4to. 1607. Steevent. 

* Saw eafst thou^ &c.] Macbeth here aaks a question, which 
the recoUection of a moment enables him to answer. Of this 
forgetfulness, natural to a mind oppressed, there is m beautiful 
instance in the sacred song of Deborah and Barak : << She aehed 
her OMf wom/en counsel g yea, she returned ansmer to herself."^ 

Mr. M. Mason's interpretation of ttus passage has, however, 
taught me diffidence of my own. He aupposes, and not with- 
out sufficient reason, that " what Macbeth means to say, is this ; 
What do you think ^ this circumstance^ that Macduff denies to 
come at our great bidding f What do you infer from thence 9 
What is your opinion of the matter?** 

So, in Othello, when the Duke is informed that the Turkish 
fleet was making for Rhodes, which he supposed to have been 
bound for Cyprus, he says — 

" HpY say you by this change ?*' 
That is, what do you think of it ? 

In The C(»xcom6, Antonio says to Maria—- 

** Sweetheart, how say you by this g^entlemanf 
*• Me will away at midnight." 
Ag^in, in The Two Gentlemen tf Verona, Speed says— 

" But Launce, bow say*st thou, that my master is become • 
notable lover?*' 

Again, Macbeth, in his address to his wife, on the first ap- 
pearance of Banqiio's gliost, uses the same form of words t 
'* — behold ! look ! lo ! haw say you V* 

The circumstance, however, on which this question is found- 
ed, took its rise from the old history. Macbeth sent to Mac- 
dui^'to assist in building the castie of* JDunainane . Macdufi'aent 
workmen, &c. but did not choose to trust his person iii the 
t|Taiit's power. From that time he reaolved on his death. 

litee^ifns* 
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I keep ft Mfvuit feeM. I will to-morrowi 
(Betimes I will) unto the weird suiters i' 
More shall they speak ; for now I am bent to knpw^ 
By th0 worst means, the worst : for mine own gMl 
All causes shall give way ; I am in blood 
Stept in so far, that, should I wade no morCf 
Returning were as tedious as go o*er:^ 
Strange things I hate in head, that will to hand ; 
Which must be acted, ere they may be scann'd.* 
Lady M. You lack the season of ill natures, sleep.' 



• There *4 not % one of tbem,'] A one of theiDy howcYcr un- 
couth the phrase, ligni&s jin individual. Chaucer frequei^Jy 
prefixes the article a to nouns of number. See SqukreU Talcp 
10,697 i 

*' And up the iisen» wel a ten or twelve.^ 
In Albumazer, 1614, the same expression occurs : *' Not 
a one shakes his tail, but I sigh out a passion ." The<^ald would 
read tbane: and might have found his proposed emendation in 
D'Avenant's alteration of Macbeth^ 1674. This avowal of the 
tyrant is authorized by Holinshed ; '* He had in every noble- 
man's house one slie feUow or other in fee with him to reveale 
all/' &c. Steevene. 

7 (Betimee I will) uato the v^eird nettn:'] The ancient copy 
reads — 

And bettvHe IwU to the vteird eittere. 
Tbey whose ears are familiarized to discord, may perhaps 
object to my omission of ,the first word, and my aupplement to 
the fifth. Steevens^ • 

9 ■ / am in blood 

Stept in to far t that, should Inaade wo moret 
/Returning foere at tedious at go o'er.*] This idea is borrowed 
by Dryden, in his Oedifmt, Act IV: 
" — I have already past 
<* The middle of the stream ; and te return, 
" Seems greater labour, than to venture o'er.^' 

Steevent. 

• — p— be scannM.] To tcan is to examine nicely. Thus, in 
Samlet .* 

" so he goes to heaven, 

" And so am I reveng'd : That would be scanned,** 

Steevent, 
1 Tou lad the season of all nattiret, tleep."] .1 take the mean- 
iiig" to be, Tou Hiiont sleeps which seasant* or gives the relish to, 
all nature. *• InJtgct toiuni vit^ condiirertiy yobnton. 

This word is often used in this sense by our author. So, in 
Mi^t Well that Kndt Wnlh ** 'Tis the best briuc a maiden can 
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Macb, Comey we '11 to sleep: My strange and aelf- 

abuse 
Is the initiate fear, that wants hard use :— i 
We are yet but young m deed.* lEareunt, 

SCENE V. 

The Heath, 
Thunder. JSnf^r Hecate,' meeting the TTiree Witchts. 
1 Witch, Why, how now, Hecate? you look angerly 

99tucn her praise in." Again, in Much Ado about Notbir^^ 
where, as in tlie present instance, the word is used as a sub- 
stantive : 

" And sah too little, which may tecuon give 

" Toher foul tainted flesh." 
An anonymous correspondent thinks the meaning is, ** You 
stand in need of the time or season of sleep, which all natures 
require . *' Malane, 

s We cart yet but young in deed.] The editions before Theobald 
read — 

We *re but young indeed, yobnwn. 
The meaning is not ill explained by a line in King Henry VZ, 
P. Ill : We are not, Macbeth would say, 

" Made impudent with use of evil deedt," 
^or we are not yet (as Romeo expresses it) ** old murderers.'* 
^Theobald's amendment may be countenanced by a passage in 
Antony and Cleopatra: " Not in deed, madam, for I can 6m 
nothing." 

Agam, in Chapman's translation of the eleventh book of the 
JBiad, fol. edit p. 146. 

** And would not be the first in name, unlesse the first 
indeed.*' 
Again, in Samlet: 

** To show yourself in deed yaar father's son 
** More than in words." 
The initiate fear, is the fear that always attends the first 
initiation into g^iilt, before the mind becomes callous and in- 
sensible by frequent repetition of it, or (as the poet says) by 
hard use. Steevens. 

3 Enter Mecate,"] Shakspeare has been censured for intro- 
ducing Hecate among the vulgfar witches, and, consequently, 
for confounding ancient with modem superstitions. He has 
however, authority for giving a mistress to th^ witches, Helrie 
J^sfjuis. Mag Lib. II, quxst 9, qi^otes a passage of* Aj uleius* 
JBk*deA»inoaureo: <* de quadam Caupona, regina Sag arum." 
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Ifec, Have I not r^as^n, beldams, as you are^ 
Saucy) and overbold \ How did you dare 



And adds furtiier;: ** ut sciai etiam turn quasdam ab lis hoc 
titulo honoratas " In consequence of this information, B<:n 
Jonson, in his Masque t>f ^eensf has introduced a character 
which he calls a liame, who presides at the meeting of the 
Witches : ^ 

*' Sisters, stay; we want our damey ' 

The dame accordingly enters, invested with marks of supe« 
riority, and the rest pay an implicit obedience to her com- 
mands. 

Ag'uin, in A true Examination and Confetsion of EUzabetb 
3 tile y aUas Rockj7igbam, &c. 1579, bl. l.l^mo: " Further she 
saieth, that Mother Seldre, dwell. ng in the ulmes house, was 
the maiitres witche of all the reste, and she is now deadc." 

Shiikspeai'e is tlieiefore blanieuble only for calling- his pre- 
siding character Hecate, as it might have been t>ix)u^ht ou with 
piOpiiety under anj' other title whatever. Steevens. 

The Gvrthic and Pagan fictions were now frequently blended 
and incorporated. I'he Lady of the Lake floated in the suite 
of Neptune before queen Elizabeth at Kenilwoilh ; Ariel as- 
sumes the semblance of a sea-nymph, and Hecate, by an easy 
association, conductl^ tlie rites of the weird sisters in Macbeth. 

T. Warton. 

Shakspeare seems to have been unjustly censured for intro- 
ducing;' Hecate among the modern witches. Scot's Discovery of 
Witcbcnijf, B. HI, c. ii, and c. xvi, and B. XII, c iii, mentions 
it as the common opinion of rJl writers, that witches were sup- 
{}osed to have nightly ** meetings with Herodias, «ind the 
Pagan gods," and " that in the night-times they ride ahroad 
with Diana J the goddess of tl' ' Pagans,*' &c. — Their dame or 
chief leidei'' seems always to have been an old Pagan, as *' the 
Ladie Sibylla, Minerva, or Diana " Toilet. 

In Jonson's Sad Shepherd, Act II, sc. iii, Maudlin, the witch, 
(who is the speaker) calls Hecate the mistress of toitches, **our 
Dame Hecate;" which has escaped the notice of Mr. Steevens 
and Mr. Toilet, in their remarks on Shakspeare's being cen- 
sured for introducing Hecate among the vulgar witches. Todd. 

* Why, ho^ now, Hecate ?] Marlowe, though a scholar, has 
likewise used the word Hecatey as a disyllabic : 
** Plutoe'sblew fire, and Hecat's tree, 
" With magic k spels so compass thee." 

Dr. Faustus. Malotte, 
Mr. Todd, among his ingenious notes on Cofnus, has pointed 
«ut the same illegitimate pronunciation in The Sad Shepherd of 
Aen Jonson, Act II, sc iii : 

that very night 



t« 



•* We earth'd her in the shades, wheii our dame ffe^ 
" Made it her gaing night over the kirk-yard." 
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To trade tnd traflick with Macbeth 

In riddles, and afiairs of death; 

And I, the mistress of your charms^ 

The close contriver of all harms. 

Was never call'd to bear my part, 

Or show the glory of our art ? 

And, which is worse, all you have done 

Hath been but for a wayward son. 

Spiteful, and wrathful ; who, as others d#, 

Loves for his own ends, not for you.' 



Milton, in hit Comut, has likewbe taken the same liberty. 

** Sta^- thy cloudy ebon chair, 

**^Wherein thou rid'st with Kecat, and befnend 

" Us,'* &c. Steewht. 
Again, in Xing Lear, Act I, sc. i: 

" The mysteries of Secate and the mght.** Heed, 

^ for a naayvtard ton, 

Spitgul, and varathfult vfbo, as others do. 
Loves for bis own ends, not far you^ Inequality of mea- 
sure, (the first of these lines being a foot longer than the se- 
cond) together with the unnecessary and weak comparison — as 
others do, inctine me ta regard the passage before us as bc»th 
■laimed and interpolated. Perhaps it originally ran thus : 
for u vjayward son, 
A spiteful andK naratbful, vtbo 
Loiesjor his ovm ends, not for you. 
But the repetition of the artictc a being casually omitted by 
some transcriber for the theatre, the verse became too short, 
and a fresh conclusion to it was supplied by the amanuensis, 
who overlooked the legitimate rhyme vfho, when he copied the 
play for publication. 

If it be necessanr to exemplify the particular phraseology in« 
troduceil by way of amendment, the following line in Chaucer, 

** A frere there was, a wanton and a meryf'* 
and a passage in The Witch, by Middletoo, will sufficiently aa- 
•wer that purpose : 

•• What death is '| you desire for Almachildes f 
*• A sudden, and a subtle." 
In this instance, the repeated article a is also placed before 
two adjectives referring to a substantive in the precedinc^ line. 
See also The Fasten Letters, Vol. IV, p. 155 : " Pray God send 
us a good world and a peaceable." A^afn, in our author's Kin^ 
Senry IV t " A good portly man, i' faith, and a corpulent." 

Again, iii an ancient MS. entitled The Soke of Huntyng, that 
is eUped Mayster of Game: ** It [the Boar] is a prowdo beest. 
« feers, and a perilous."' Steevmis* 
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But make amends now : Get you gonet 

And at the pit of Aohenm* 

Meet me i' the morning.; thither he 

Win come to know his destinjr. 

Your vesseisy and your apeUs, proTide^ 

Your charmS) and every tlung beside : 

I am for the air ; this night V U spend 

Unto a dismal-fttal end J 

Gwat bunness must be wrought ere noon : 

Upon the corner of the moon^ ^ 

There hangs a: vaporous drop profounds* 

I '11 catch it ere it come to ground : ^ 

A — — tie pit of Acheron — ] Shakspesre leemt to have 
thought it allowable to bestow the name of Acbtrmi on any 
fountain^ lake, or pit, through which there, was vulgarly sup- 
posed to be a communication between this and the infernal 
world. The true original Acbtraft was a river in Greece ; and 
yet Virgil g^ves tikis name to his lake in the vaUey of Am§anetu9 
in Italy. Steeveru. 

t t/ntoaditmalfotal end.'] The old copy mlates the metre 
by needless acLdition : 

Unto a dismal and 9l fatal end, 

I TeaAf^iirnal fatal. Shakspeare, as Mr. Tyrwhitt observes, 
in a note on King Richard III, is fond of these compound 
epithetSa in which the first adjective is to be considered as an 
adverb. So, in that play, we meet with childish foolish, sense- 
less-obstinate, and mortcd'Staring, And, in King ^obn, we have 
etubboni'bard, Steef)ens. 

• Upon the comer of the moon Wc.] Shakspeare's mjrtholo- 
gical knowledge, on this occasion, appears to have desertei$ 
faim ; for as Acate is only one of three names belonging to thtf 
same goddess, she could not properly be employed in one cha* 
recter to catch a drop that fell from her in another. In A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, however, our poet was sufiimently aware 
of. her^three-fbld capacity : 

" ■ fairies, that do run 
• " By the triple Hecat's team, — ." Steevens. 

• ■ ■■ vaporous drop profound,-'] That is, a drop that has 
profound, deep, or hidden qualities, yobnson. 

This vaporous drop seems to have been meant for the same as^ 
the virus lunare of the ancients, being a foam whic*h the moon* 
was supposed to shed on particular herbs, or ptfier objects, when 
strongly solicited by enchantment. Lucan introduces Erictho 
using it. L'VI: 

'* — et virus large lunare ministrat.** Sttevens. 

o 3 
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And that, dis^'d faymagiek sfightB,' 
Shall raise such artificial sprights, 
Asy by the strength of their Hlusiony 
Shall draw him on to his confoiion.: 
He shall spurn late, scorn death) and bear 
His hopes 'bove wisdom, gracei and fear: 
And you all know, security 
Is mortals' chiefest enemy. 

SoMO. IwiMh] Come dvMty^ came awm/^* kc» 

Hark, I am call'd ; my little spirit, see, 

Sits in a fogg^ cloud, and stays for me. [JSa*//^ 

1 WitcA^ Come, let 's make haate ; she '11 soon be 

back again. [EjceuiU. 

SCENE VI. 

Fores. ^ Room in the Palace. 

£nter Lbmox, and another Lord.^ 
Len, My former speeches have but hit your thoughtsi 

1 ^..^^ fligbtt,"] Arts; subtle practices, yohtuon. 

* Come anay^ come away, he'] This entire song I found in 
a MS. draiBCtie piece, entitled '* A Tragi-Coomodie called 
T II a Witch; long since acted &c. written by l^bonuu Mid- 
dleton. 

The Hecate of Sbaktpeare has said— 

" I am fop the air," &c. 
The Hecate of Afiddletou (who, like the former, is summoned 
away by aerial spirits) has the same declaration in almost the 
same words-— 

«Iamforaloft"&c. 
Song,"] ♦• Come away, come away: "> . .. ._ 

" Heceat, Heccat, come away," &c. i *" ^^ ^'^' 

Steepens, 

> Enter Lenox, and another Lord,'] As this tragedy, like tlie 

rest of Shakspeare'ss is perhaps overstocked with personages. 

it is not easy to assign a reason why a nameless character should 

be introduced here, since nothing is said that might not with 

3ual propriety have been put into the* mouth of any other dis- 
ected man. I believe, Uierefore, that in the original copy it 
was written with a very common form of contraction, Lenox 
and An. for which the transcriber, instead of Lenox and Angus, 
set down. Lenox and another. Lord. The author had, indeed, 
been more indebted to the transcriber's fidelity and diligence, 
had he committed no errors of greater importaoce. yobnvm. 
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Which can interpret farther : Only, I tay, 

Things have be^n strangely borne: The gractous 

Duncan 
Was pitied of Macbeth :— -marry^ he was dead :«« 
And the right-valiant Banqilo waik'd too late ; 
Whom, you may say, if it please you, Fleance kill'di 
For Fleance iied. Men must not walk too late. 
Who cannot want the thought,^ how monstroua* 
It was for Malcolm, and for D<malbain, 
To kill their gracious father? damned fact ! 
How it did grieve Macbeth ! did he not straight^ 
In pious rage, the two delinquents tear, 
That were the slaves of drink, and thralls of sleep I 
Was not that nobly done? Ay, and wisely too; 
For 'twould have anger'd any heart alive, 
To hear the men deny it. So that, 1 say, 
He has borne all things well: and I do think, 
That, had he Duncan's sons under his key, 
(As, an *t please heaven, he shall not,) they should find 
What 'twere to kill a father ; so should Fleance. 
But, peace ! — for from broad words, and 'cause he fail'd 
His presence at the tyrant's feast, 1 hear, 
Macduff lives in disgrace: Sir, can you tell 
Where he bestows himself? 

Lord. The son of Duncani^ 

From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the English court ; and is receiv'd 
Of the inost pious Edward with such grace. 
That the malevolence of fortune nothing 
Takes from his high respect: Thither Macduff 
Is gone to pray the holy king, on his aid^ 

^ Who cannot wont the thought,'] The sense requires: 

Who can watit the thought^ 
Yet, I believe, tlie text is not corrupt. Shakspeare it some* 
dnies incorrect in these minutia. If alone. 

• — — motuttou* — ] Thia word is here used as a trisyllable. 

Malone, 

So, in Chapman's version of the 9th book of Homer's Od^wey.- 
" A man in shape, immane and Tnontterous.** Steevem, 

• The Mon of Duncan,'] The old copy-*«tfon#. Malone, 
Theobald corrected it. yohnton 

"^ — — on bit aid^] Old copy — upon- Steevev^' 
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To wake Northumberland, and warlike Siwavd: 
That, by the help of these, (with Him above 
To ratify the work) we may again 
Giye to our tables meat, sleep to our nights; 
Free from our feasts and banquets bloody kuTeft;* 
Do fiuthfiil homage, and receive free lionours,^ 
All which we pine for now: And this report 
Hath so exasperate^ the king,' that he 
Prepares for some attempt of war.^ 

Len. Sent he to Macdv^? 

Lord. He did: and with an absolute, Shr^ not /, 
The cloudy messenger turns me his back. 
And hums ; as who should say. You *U rue the time 
That clogs me vdth this answer, 

JLen. And that well might 

Advise him to a caution,^ to hold what distance 



* Free from ourfeattt and banquett bloody knives /] The con- 
struction IS— Free our feasts and banqilets from bloody knives. 
Perhaps the words are transposed^ and the line orig^aUy stood: 

OurfiatU and banquets free from^ bloody knives. Jfalone. 
Aukward transpositions in ancient lang^aee are so frequent, 
that the passage before us might have passed unsuspectedt bad 
there not been a possibility that the compositor's eye caught the 
word^e? from the line immediately following. We might 
read, fright, or fray, (a verb commonly used by old writers) 
but any change, perhaps, is needless. Steevens, 

• — and receive free honourSf"] F^ee may be either honours 
freely bestowed, not purcliased by crimes ; or honours voitJbout 
slavery, without dread of a tyrant, yohnson . 

1 -^''■^ exasperate — ] i. e. exasperated. So coiUamifUMie is 
ysed for contaminated in King Henry K. Steeven*. 

• —the king,"] i. e. Macbeth. The old copy has, less in- 
telligibly — their, Steevens, 

Their refers to the son of Duncan, and Macduff. Sir T. 
Hanmer reads, unnecessarily, I think, the king. Malone, 

3 Prepares for some attempt of war.] The sing^ilarity of this 
expression, with llje apparent redundancy of the metre, almost 
persuade me to follow Sir T. tianmer, by the omission of the 
two last words. Steevens, 

* Advise htm to a caution,] Sir T. Hanmer, to add smooth- 
ness to the versification, reads — to a care. 

I suspect, however, the words — to a, are interjjolations, de- 
signed to render an elliptical expression more clear, according 
to some player's apprehension. Perhaps the lines ori^finally 
stood thus : 
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His wisdom can provide. Some holy angel 
Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
His message ere he come ; that a swift blessing 
May soon return to this our suffering country 
Under a hand accurs'd ! ' 

l^rd. My prayers with him !• 



ACT IV SCENE I.^ 

ui dark Cave* In the middle^ a Cauldron MUng^ 

Thunder. Enter the Three Witchea. 
) Witch, Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd«' 



And thai vaetl fnigbt 

Achfite bint caution, and to hold vtbat dUtanee 

JSU vUdom can provide. Stceven*. 

• — ^ to this our aujfering country 

Under a band accursed f] The construction 18,^0 our 
country suffering under a hand accursed. Malone, 

* My praytrt with bitn /] The old copy, frigidly^ and iM 
defiance of measure, reads — 

I '11 send my prayers voitb brm* 
I am aware, that for this, and similar rejections, I shall he 
censured bv those who are disinclined to venture out of the 
track of the old stage-waggon, thoog-h it may occasionally con- 
duct them into a slouch. It may soon, therefore, be discovered, 
that numerous beauties are resident in the discarded words— > 
/ tendi and that as frequently as the vulgarism — on, has been 
displaced to make room for--^, a diamond has been exchanged 
for a pebble. — For my own sake, however, let me add, that» 
throughout the present tragedy, no such liberties have been 
exercised, without the previous approbation of Dr. Farmer, who 
fully concurs with me in supposing the irregularities of Shak- 
speare's text to be oflc^er occasioned by interpolations, than by 
omissions. Steevens. 

1 Scene /.] As this is the chief scene of enchantment in th<( 
play, it is proper, in this place, to observe, with how much 
judgment Shakspeare has selected all the circumstances of hit 
infernal ceremonies, and how exactly he has conformed to com* 
nson opinions and traditions : 

M Thrice the brinded cat hath i$tw*^** 
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t iVitch. Tbi'ice; aad once the hedge-pig whin'd:* 

The usual form lO which familiar spirits are reported tO con- 
tei se with witcfaesj is that of a cat. A wiich, who was tritd 
about h«)f a century before the time of Shakspeare, had a cat 
naified Hutlcrk.in» as ihe spint of one of those witches wa« 
Grimulkin ; Mid u hen any mischief was to be done, she used^o - 
bid Ruttei-kin ^o aivdjlj. But once, wlien she would have sent 
Rutterkin to torment a dau,&^hter of the countess of Rutlfti&d) 
instead of goin^ or fi^ ing, he only cried w?ew, from whence llie 
discovered that the liuly w.is out of* Iu« power, the power of 
witches being- not univeisul, but limited, as Shakspeai'e has talttsn 
care to inculcate : 

**l'hough his b?rk cannot be lost, 

" Yet itsliallbe tempest-tost." 
The common atfiictioiis which the malice of witches pro- 
duced, were mehincholy, fits, and loss of iiesh, which are 
threatened by one of bhakspeaic's witclies: 

u Weary sev'n nig^hts, nine limes niric, 

•* Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine." 
It was hkewise their practice to'' dcbtroy the cattle of their 
neig^iboiirs, and the farmers liuve, to this day many ceremonies 
to secure their cows and other cattle from witchcraft; but they 
seem to have been most suspected of malice ag'ainst swine. 
Shakspeare has accordingly made one of his witches declare 
that she has been ii7//;/^«\D</.'e/ and Dr. Harsnet observes, that, 
about tliat time, ** a smv coulU not be ill of the measles, tujr a girl 
^ the sullens, but some old 'VQ</man v>as charged with witchcroj't** 

** Toad, that under tlie cold stone, 

" Days and ni,^hts bast thirty-one, 

" Swclter'd venom sleeping got, 

'* Boil ihou first i' the chai mtd pot." 
Toads h:ive likewise long* lain under the reproach of being by 
some means accessary to vvitchcratt, for which rea.son Shak- 
speare, in the first scene of this play, calls one of the spirits 
P.iddock or Toad, and now takes care to put a toad first into the 
pot. When Van inns was seized at Tholouse, there was fcund 
at ills lodgings ingenn bnfo vitro iuclusus, a great toad shut in a 
wV/t, upon which I hose that prpsiHUted h;m y'enefiaum expro^ 
hrabaut, churgeJ biin, I suppose, 'vaitb viitchcntft. 

** Fillet of a fenny sn;ike, 

'' In the cauldron boil and bake: 

** E\e of newt, and toe of frog ; 

«* For a charm," &c. 
The propriety of these ingredients may be known by con* 
pulting the books De Viribus Animalium and De Mirabilibus 
Jfundi, ascribed to Albertus Magnus, in which the reader, who 
Ms time and crediilit}', may discover very wonderi'ul secrels. 

•• Finger of birth strangled babe, 
DiM^h-deiiver'd by a drab }' 
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I ffiuh. Harper cries :i—*Tis time, 'tis time* 

I 

■« 

It bas been already mentioned,* in the law against witchet , 
that they are supposed to take up dead bodies to use in enchant- 
ments, which was confessed by the woman whom king Jame* 
examined ; and who had of a dead body, that was^ divided iu 
one of their assemblies, two fingers for her share 1 It is ob- 
servablet that Shakspeare, on this gyeat occasion, which in- 
volves the fate of a king, multiplies all the circumstances of 
horror. The babe, M'hose finger is used, must be strangled in 
its birth ; the grease must not only be human, but must have 
dropped from a gibbet, the gibbet of a murderer i and even 
the sow, whose blood is used, must have offended nature by 
devouring her own farrow. These are touches of judgment 
and genius.- 

** And now about the cauldron sing,— 
•' Black spirits and white, 
** Red spirits and g^y, - 

\ ** Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
•* You that mingle may.'* 
And, in a former part : 

** — — weii*d sisters, hand in hand,— — 
? •* Thus do go about, about; 
* •* Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
** And thric'e again, to make up nine !'* 
These two passages I have brought together, because they 
both seem subject to the objection of too much levity for tlie 
solemnity of enchantment, and may both be shown, by one 
quotation from Camden's account of Ireland, to be founded 
upon a practice really observed by the uncivilised natives of 
that country: " When any one j^cts a fall, says the v former of 
Camdetit he starts up, and, turning three times to the right y di'^ 
a hole in the earth ; R)r they imag-ine that there is a spirit in 
the ground, and if he falls sick in two or three days, they send 
one of their women that is ^skilled in that way to the place, 
where she says, I call thee from the east, west, north, and south* 
from the groves, the woods, the rivers, and the fens, from the 
fairies^ red, black, 'ivhite.** There was likewise a book written 
before tlie time of Shakspeare, describing, amongst other pro- 
perties, the colours of spirits. 

Many other circumstances might be pai*ticiUarised, in which 
Shakspeare has shown his judgment and his knowledge. 

yobnsou. 

■» 

• Thrice the brinded ctkt hath ?newV ] A cat, fpom time im- 
memorial, has been the agent and favourite of Witchei. 
This superstitious fancy is pagan, and very ancient; and the 
original, perhaps, this:' ** When Galinthia was changed into a 
cat by the Fates, (says Antonius Liberalis, Metam. c. xxix) 
by witches, (says Pausanias in his Exotics) Hecate took pity of 
her, and made he\" iier priestess j. in which ufilce she cpiitifiues 
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1 Witch, Round about the cauldron go ;^ 
In the poison'd entrails throw. 

to this Akj. JBeeate herself too, when Typhoo foreed all the 
gods uid goddesses to hide themselres in animslsi assumed the 
shape of a cat. So, Ovid.' 

'* Me soror Phcebi latuit.*' Warburtm. 

• Thrice ; afid once the hedge -pig tui6inV.1 Mr. Theobald 
reads, forehand once, &c. and observes that oad numbers are 
used in all enchantments and magical operations. The remark 
is just, but tlie passage was misunderstood. The second Witch 
only repeats the number which the first had mentioned, in order 
to confiinn what she had said ; and then adds, that the bedge-pif 
had likewise cried, though but once. Or uhat seems Hiore 
easy, the he dge-pig had whined thrice, and after an interval 
whined once ag^ln. 

Even numbers, however, were always reckoned inauspicions. 
So, in The Honest Lanayer^ by S. S. i6l6: " Sure 't is not a 
lucky time ; the first crow I heard this morning, cried tnice. 
This even, sir, is no good number." Tvsice and once, however, 
might be a cant expression. So, in Ai«^ JEfenry IF, P. II, 
i>ilence says^ '* I have been met ry rtvi'cr and oiice, ere now.*' 

Stetven*. 

The urchin, or hedgehog, from its solitariness, the ugliness of 
its appearance, and from a popular opinion that it sucked or poi- 
soned the udders of cows, was adopted into the demonolog^c 
system, and its shape was sometimes supposed to be assumed 
bv mischievous elves. Hence it Wks one of the plagues of 
Caliban in The Tempest. T. Warton. 

1 Harper cries :'\ This is some imp, or familiar spirit, con- 
cerning whose etymology and office, the reader may be wiser 
than the editor. Those who are acquainted with Dr. Farmer's 
pamphlet, will be unwilling to derive the name of Harper from 
Ovid's Harpalot ah m^-x-ti^ti rapio. See Upton*s Critical obser* 
watioiu, &c. edit. 1748. p. 155. 

Harj)ert however, .may be only a mis-spelling, or misprint, for 
karfiy. -So, in Marlowe's Tcwbuvlaine^hic. 15S08 
" And like a harper tyers upon my life." 

The word cries likewise seems to countenance this suppositioi^ 
Crying is one of tlic technical terms appropriated to the noise 
made by birds of prey. So, in the nineteenth Iliad, 350: 

^< 'H )', AFHH iixvin r«vvVIf(vyiy AirU<l»aN09 

Thus rendered by Chapman : 

" And like a harpie, with a voice that shrieh,** &c. Sttevens. 

« — *Tis time, Uis time,']^ This familiar does not cry out J 
that it is time for them to begin their enchantments ; but cries, 
i. e. gives them the signal, upon which the third Witch com- 
muoicatos the notice to her sisters : 
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Toad, that under coldest stone,^ 
Days and nights hast* thirty-one 
Swelter'd venom * sleeping got, 
Boil thou first i* the charmed pot! 

jiU, Double, double toil and trouble;^ 
Fire, burn; and, cauldrcMi, bubble. 

2 IVitc/i. Filletofa fenny snake. 
In the cauldron boil and bake : 
Eye of newt, and toe of frog. 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dpg, 

Marper eriet:-^' Tts titne^ UU Hme, 
Thus too the Hecate oi Middleton, already quoted: 
" JSec.'] Heard you the owle yet? 

Stadj Briefei^ in the cuppa. 

Sec.'j'Th high time for us then.** Steeveru. 

s Jhund about the cauldron goA Milton has caught thia 
imag^ in his Hymn on the Morning •j Chris ft N'ativity: 

" In dismal dance about the furnace blue." Steevcnt, 

-* coldest *fowe,] The old copy has — ^* cold stone." The 

modem editors — « the cold stone. ''-^The slighter change I have 
made, by substituting the superlative for the positive, has met 
vdth the approbation of Dr. Farmerj or it would not have ap- 
peared in the text. Steevens. 

Tbe was added by Mr Pope. Malone. 

a Days and nights hast — ] Old copy— £a«. Corrected by 
Sir T. Hanmer. Malone, 

« Swelter'd venom — ] This word seems to be employed by 
Shakspeare, to signify that the animal was moistened with ita 
own cold exsudations. So, in the twenty-second Song of Dray- 
ton's Polyolbion: 

** And all the knights there dub'd the morning but before, 
*• The evening sun beheld there sweltered in their gore.** 
In the old translation of Boccace^s Ifovels, [1620] therollow- 
ing sentence also occurs : " — an huge and mighty ioad even 
vjelterin^ (as it were) in a hole foil of poison.**—*^ Sveltering in 
blood** IS likewise an expression used by Fuller, in his Church 
History, p. 37. And in Churchyard's Farevaell to the World, 
1^93, is a similar expression: 

". He spake great thingea that sv>elted in his greace.'* 

•• Steevensi 
t Double f double toil and trouble A As this was a very extra- 
ordinary incantation, they were to double their pains about it.^ 
I think, therefore, it should be pointed as I haVe pointed it: 

Double, double toil and trouble ; 
otherwise the solemnity is abated by the immediate recurrence 
of the rhyme. Steevens, 

VOL. VII. p 
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Adder's fork,^ and blind-worm's^ stingy' 
Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing. 
For a charm of powerful trouble. 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 

All, Double, double toil and trouble ; 
Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble. 

3 Witch. Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf; 
Witches' mummy ; maw, and gulf,^ 
Of the ravin'd salt-sea shark ;* 
Root of hemlock, digg'd i' the dark; 

« Adder** fork,] Thus PUnr, Nat, Hut. book XI, cb. xxxvii : 
•' Serpents have very thin tongues^ and the same three^/brW." 
P. Holland's translation, edit. 1601, p. 338. Steevetu. 

t -«.- bUnd-worm'»«^i;^^] The blind-nvorm is the «/b«i*-foorm. 
So Drayton, in NoabU Flood: 

^ ** The smsdl-eyed ^loto-worm held of many blind *• 

1 fnam, and gulf^ The gitlf Is the sroalhw, the throat. 

Steeretu. 
In Tbe Mirror for Magistrates, we have ** monstrous mavjes 
andgulfe*.** Senderson, 

« ravin'd aalt-zea shark s\ Mr. M. Mason observes that 

we should read rav/n, instead oi ravin* d. So in All *s Well that 
Mndt Well, Helena says : 
** Better it were 

** I met the ravin lion, when he roar'd 
•* With sharp constraint of hunger." 
A.ndin Beaumont and Fletcher's Maid of the Mill, Gillian says : 
** When nurse Amaranta — 
** Was seii'd on by a fierce and hungry bear, 
" She was the ravines prey." 
However, in Phineas Fletcher's Locusts, or Appollyonists, 
1627, the same word, as it appears in the text of tbe play be- 
fore us, occurs : 

'* But slew, devour'd and fill'd his empty maw ; 
** But with his raven*d prey his bowells broke, 
•* So into four devides his brazen yoke." 
Ranin^d is e^lutted with prey. Mavin is the ancient word for 
frey obtained oy violence. So> in Drayton's Polyolbion, Song 7 : 
'* —but a den for beasts of ravin made." 
The same word occurs again in Measure for Measure, 

Steevensm 
To ravin, according to Minshieu, is to devour, or eat greedily. 
See his Dict. 1617, in v. To devour. I believe our author, 
with his usual license, Used ravin*d for ravenous the passive par- 
ticiple for the adjective. Malone* 
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Liver of blaspheming Jew ; 
Gall of goat, and slips of yew, 
Sliver'd in the moon's eclipse ;* 
Nose of Turk, and Tartar's lips ;* 
Finger of birth-strangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab, 
Make the gruel thick and slab :* 
Add thereto a tiger's chaudron,* 
For the ingredients of our cauldron. 

All. Double, double toil and trouble ; 
Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble. 

2 Witch, Cool it with a baboon's bloody 
Then the charm is firm and good. -> 

3 Slirer'd in the moon's eclipse; Sliver is a common wofd 
in the North, where it means to cut a piece or a slice, Agaii^, 
in King Lear : 

" She who herself will tliver and disbranch." 
Milton has transplanted the second of these ideas into his 
Lycidaes 

(( .^..^ perfidious bark 

" Built in th* eclipse." Steevens, 

-* No9e of Turk, and Tartarus lips,''] These ingredients. In all 
probability, owed their introdaction to the detestatioh in which 
the Turks were held, on account of tlie holy viar*. 

So solicitous, indeed, were ourjieighbours, the French, (from 
whom most of our prejudices, as well as customs, are derived) 
to keep this idea awake, that even in their mttitary sport of the 
quintain, their soldiers were accustomed to point their kmcet 
At the figure of a Saracen. Steeveru, 

9 Finger of birtb.ktrangled'%s,c. 

Make the gruel thick and slab;] Gray appesLTs tob&Ve 
liad this passage m his recollection, when he wrote— 
** Sword that once a monarch bore 
** Keep the tissue close and strong.'* Fatal Sisters. 

Steftent. 
A Add thereto a tiger^s chaudron,] Cbaudron, i.e. entrails g 
a word formerly in' common use in the books of cookery, in one 
of which, printed in 1597, I meet with a receipt to make a 
pudding of a calfs chaldron Again, in Dedcer's Sonest 
Whore, 1635: *' Sixpence a meal wench, as well as heart can 
wish, with calves' cbauldrons and chitterlings." At the corona- 
tion feast of Elizabeth of York, queen of Henry VII,. among 
4yther dishes, one was *< a swan with chauchvn,** meaning 
sauce made with its entrails. See Ives's Select Papers, No. Q, 
p 140. See also Mr. Pegge's Fornve of Cury^ a Kdl oj ancicBf 
Snglisb Cooitry^ ^. %vp. 17^, p. 6^. SleevW^.* 
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Mnter Hecats, and the other Three Witches 

Bee, O) well done!^ I commend your pains; 
And every one shall share i' the grains* 
And now about the cauldron singi 
Like elves and fairies in a ring) 
Enchanting all that you put in. , IMusich 

SONG.* 

Black sfiirita and whtte^ 

Red 8fiirit% and grey ; 
Mingle^ mingle^ mingle^ 

You that mingle may* 

— — the other Three Witches.'] The insertion of these 
words (and the other Three Witches) in the original copy, must 
be owing to a mistake. There is no reason to suppose that 
Shakspeare meant to introduce more than Three Witches upon 
the scene. Ritson. 

Perhaps these additional Witches were brought on for the 
sake of the approaching* dance. Surely the original triad of hags 
was insufficient for the performance of the *' ancient round" 
iitroduced in page 181. Steevent. 

9 O, well done .'] Ben Jonson's Dam£, in his Maeque of Queens, 
1609» addresses her associates in the same manner : 
<« Well done, my hags." 

The attentive reader will observe, that in this piece, old Ben 
kas exerted his strongest efforts to rival the incantation of Shak- 
•peare's Witches, and the final address of Prospero to the aerial 
spirits under his command. 

It may be remarked, also, that Shaispeare's Hecate, after 
delivering a speech of five lines, interferes no further in the 
business of the scene, but is lost in the croud of subordinate 
witches. Nothing, in short, is effected by her asustance, but 
what mig^t have beei^ done without it. Steevena. 

* Song."] In a former note on this tragedy, I had observed, 
that the original edition contains only the two first words of the 
song before us ; but have since discovered the entire, stanza in 
. The Witchf a dramatic piece, by Middleton, already quoted. 
The son? is there called — " A Charme-Song, about a Vessel."— 
I may add, that this invocation ,' as it Jirtt occurs in The Witch, 
is—" White spirits, black spirits, gray spirits, red spirits."— 
Afterwards, we find it in its present metrical shape. 

The song was, in all probability, a traditional one. The 
colours of spirits are often mentipned. So, in Moiteieur Tbomaet 
1639: 

" Be thou hlaci, or vhite, or grept, 
'* fit thou beard, or to be se^n**' 
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3 tfitch. By tlje pricking of my thumbs,^ 

Something wicked' thiawaiyccttnefr; 

Open, lockS) 'whoever knoeks. 

Enter MACBirrtt. 
Macd, How now, you secret, bladk, and midn|glit 
hags ? 
What is *t you do? 
«^//. A deed without a name* 

Macb. I c6njure you, by that which you profess^ 
(Howe'er you come to know it) answer me : 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches ; though the yesty wavei* 
Confound and swallow navigation up ; 
Though bladed com be lodg'd,^ and trees blown down^ 
Though castles topple^ on their warders' heads.; 

Perhaps, indeed, this musical scrap (which does not well 
accord with the serious business of the scene) was introduced by 
the players, without the suggestion of Shakspeare. 

It may yet be urged, Uiat however light and sportive the 

metre of this stanza, the sense conveyed by it is sufficiently 

appropriate and solemn : ** Spirits of every hue, wito are pemuttei 

to unite your various ittfiucnces, unite tbein on the present occasion.^* 

" Steeveiis^ 

Reginald Scott, in Kis Discovery of Witchcraft, 1584, enume- 
rating the diiferent kinds of spirits, particular^ mej^tions vjhite, 
black, grey, and red spirits. See also a passage quoted from 
Camden, ante, p. 16r. n. 7. The modem ediUons, without 
authority, read — Blue spirits and grey. ' Malone. 

1 By the pricking of my thumbs, &c.] It is a very ancient 
superstition, that all sudden pains of the body, and other sen- 
sations which could not naturally be accounted for, were presa- 
ges of somewhat that was shortly to happen. Hence Mr. 
Upton has explained a passage in The Miles Gloriostfs of Plau« 
tus : «• Timeo quod rerum gesserim hie, ita dorsus totus prurit.'* 

Steevens* • 

2 —^-^ yesty waves — ] Thsit is, Joaming or Jrothyv)aves. 

S^ohnsm. 
S Though Winded com be lodgM,] So, in King Richard II: 
" Our sighs, and ihey, shall lodge th^ summer com." 
Again, in King Henry r/, P. II : 

*• Like to the summer com by tempest lodg*d** 
Com, prostrated by the wind, in modern language, is said to 
be lay^df but lodg\t had anciently the same meaning. Bitson, 

* Though castles topple — ] Topple, is used for tumble. So, 
in Marlowe's Lust^s JOom^inion, Act IV, so. iii ; 

P 3 
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Though palaces, and pyramids, do slope 

Their heads to their foundations; though the ti^eaaure 

Of nature's germins' tumble all together, 

Even till destruction sicken, answer me 

To what I ask you. 

1 Wiich. Speak. 

3 fViteh, Demand. 

3 Witch. We '11 answer. 

' 1 fVUch. Say, if thou *d'st rather hear it from our 

mouths. 
Or from our masters'? 

Macb. Call them, let me see them.! 

1 Witch. Pour in sow's blood, that hath eaten 
Her nine fiu*row ;^ grease, that 's sweaten 
From the murderer's gibbet, throw 
Into the flame. 

jill. Come, high, or low ; 

Thyself, and office, deftly show.^ 

** That I might pile up Charon's boat so full, 

«« Unta it tof^e o'er." 
Ag^n, in Shirley's Gentlenum of Venice .- 

** — — may be, his haste hath tofipled him 

** Into the river.** 
Again, in IMclea, Prince of Tyre^ 1609 : 

'< The very principals did seem to rend, and all to f^- 
pU.** Steevent. 

* Of natures germins --] This was substituted by Theobald 
for ^aft<r«'« germaine. yobn»m. 

SOy King Lear^ Act III, sc. u : 

** — all germin* spill at once 
*' That make ungrateful man.'* 
Gernun* are seeds which have begun to germinate or sprout. 
Certnen, Lat. Germed Fr. Genne is a woid used by Brown, in 
his Vulgar Errors.* •* Whether it be not made out of the gertne 
or treadle of the egg," &c. Steevens. 

• — sow*s biood, that hath eaten 

Her nine farrow ;] Shakspeare probably caught the idea of 
^is offence against nature from the laws of Kenneth II, king 
of Scotland: ** If 9. tome eate bir fiigget, let hyr be stoned to 
death and buried, that no man eate of hyr fleshe*."— Holinshed's 
JSittory rf Scotland, edit. 1577, p. 181. Steevent. 

^ — — defUy *Aow.] i. e. with adroitness, dexterously. SOj 
the Second Part of King Edward /T, by Heywood, 1636 : 
•* ..-»* my mistress speaks deftly and truly .*• 
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Thunder* An Apparition of an armed Head tUcb^ 

Macb, Tell me, thou unknown powery 
1 Witch, He knows thy thought $ 

Hear his speech, but say thou nought.^ 

Afifi. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth ! beware Macduff; 
Beware the thane of Fife. '—Dismiss me :— Enough. 

\^De8cend», 
Macb, What-e'er thou art, for thy good cailtion^ 
thanks ; 
Thou hast harp'd my fear aright:'— But one word 
more :— 

Aguiiy in Warner's AibionU Snfland: 

" Tho Roben Hood, liell John, frier Tucke, and Marian 
dejiiy play, -." 
Deft is a North Country word. So, in Richard Broome's 
Koribem Last, 1633: 

** — — He said I were a dig/tlass." Steevent, 

* An Apparition of an armed Head rites,"] The armed head 
represents symbolically Macbeth's head cut o(f and brought to 
Malcolm by Macduff. The bloody child is Macduff untimely 
ripped from his mother's womb. The child with a crown on 
his head, and a bough in his hand, is the royal Malcolm, who 
ordered his soldiers to hew them down a bough, and bear it 
before them to Dunsinane. This observation I have adopted 
from Mr. Upton. Steevetu. 

Lord Howard, in his Defe/uative against the Poison <ftupposed 
Prophecies^ mentions " a notable example of a conjuror, who 
represented (as it were, in dumb show) all the persons who 
should possess the crown of France ; and caused the king of 
Navarre, or rather a wicked spirit in his stead, to appear in the 
fifth place," Ike. Parmer, 

^ ^^^^say thou nought."] Silence was necessary daring all 

incantations. So, in Doctor Faustus, 1604: 

** Your grace, demand no questittns,— 
** But in dumb silence let them come and go." 

Again, in The Tempest : 

*< — be mute, or else our spell is marr'd." Steevens, 

* Beware the thane of Fife. — ] ** -^ He had learned of cer- 
tain wizzards, in whose words he put great confidence, how 
that he ought to take heede of Macduff y^ &c. Holinshed. 

Steepens. 

« T6ou i6a«f harp'd my fear aright.'] To harp, [a to touch on 

a passion as a harper touches a string. So, in Coriolanus, Act 

I J •€. tt/f.' 

«< JSTor/ on that still." Steevens. 
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1 Ff^A. He will not be commaiided: Here's ttAothe^ 
More potent than the first* 

Thunder, An Apparition of a bloody Child riae*» 

jt/i/i. Macbeth! Mftcbeth! Macli^hl— * 

Macb, Had I three ears, 1 'd bear thee.^ 
Jlftfi, Be bloody, bold, 

And resolute : laugh to scorn the power of man^ 
For none of woman borne shall harm Macbeth.^ 

[ Descends. 
Macb. Then live, Macduff; What need I fear of 
thee ? 
But yet I '11 make assurance double sure, 
And take a bond of fate : ' thou shalt not live ; 
That I may tell pale-hearted fear, it lies. 
And sleep in spite of thunder.— What is this. 

Thunder, jin Apparition q/" a Child crovmed^ vnth a Tret 

in his Jiandj rises. 

That rises like the issue of a king; 

And wears upon his baby brow the round 

And top of sovereignty ?^ 

All, Listen, but speak not.* 

Afi/i, Be lion-mettled, proud ; and take no care 

Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are : 

s Mild /three ears, SccVDoes Macbeth mean to say — ^ihat 
if bill sense of bearing 'were thrice ivbat it is, &c. ?— or — that if the 
number of bis ears toere ejual to that of tbe spectres invocations of 
bis name, &c. ? Let the reader determine Steevens. 

* ■ shall barm Afacdetb.'] So, Holinshed* ** And surely 
hereupon he had put Macduff to death, but that a certeine 
witch, whom he had in great trust, had told him, that he should 
never be slaine with man borne of anie woman, nor vanished till 
the wood of Bernane came to the castell of Dunsinane. This 
prophecie put ^l feare out of hid heart." Steevens. 

' -"'^ take a bond of fate P^ In this scene the attorney has 
more than once degraded the poet; for presently we have— 
** t^fr lease of nature." Steevsns. 

• — ^..^— tbe round 

. And toy of sovereignty .?] The round is that part of the crown 
tliat encircles the head. The top is the ornament that risei 
above it. yobnson, 

f Listen, but speak not."] The old copy, injuriously to mea- 
sure, reads — 

Listen^ but speak not to 't. Steevens, 
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Macbeth shall never Tanquish'd be, until 

Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill* 

Shall come against him* [Descends. 

Macb. That will never be : 

Who can impress the forest f bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root? sweet bodements! good! 
Rebellious head, rise never,^ till the wood 



• — — high Dunsinane bill — ] The present quantity of Diwf- 
Mnane is right. In every subsequent instance the accent is 
misplaced. Thus, in Hervey's Life of King Robert Bruce, 1729, 
(a good authority) : 

** The noble Weemyss, M^duff's immortal son, 

" M^'dufi*! th' assurter of the Scottish throne ; 

** Whose deeds let Birnam and Dunttnnan tell, 

" When Canmore battled, and the villain* fell .•* Ritton. 
This accent may be defended on the authority of A. of Wyn- 
tbwn's Crony kil, B. VI, eh. xviii: 

" A gret hows for to mak of were 

** A-pon the hycht of Dwnsyn&i^e : 

** Tvmbyr thare-til to drawe and stane, — ." v. 120. 
It should be observed, however, that Wyntown employs both 
quantities. Thus, in B. VI, ch. xviii, v. 190: 

" .—I—... the Thane wes thare 

*• Of Fyfe, and till Dwnsyn&ne fare 

«' To byde Makbeth ; — ." Steevent. 
Prophecies of apparent impossibilities were common in Scot- 
land; such as the removal of one place to another. Under this 
popular prophetick formulary the present pre^ction may be 
ranked. In the same straiUf peculiar to his country, says Sir 
David Lindsay : 

** Quhen the Bas and the Isle of May 

** Beis set upon the Mount Sinay, 

** Quhen the Lowmound besyde Falkland 

" Be lifted to Northumberland ." T. Wartofh 

9 Who can imprest the forest /] i. e. who can command die 
Ibrest to serve him like a soldier impressed, yobnton. 

1 Rebellious head, rise nfwr,] The old copy has — ^rebelliouft 
dead. Malane, 

We should residf^Rebellious head,— i. e. let rebellion never 
make head ag^ainst me till a forest move, and I shall reign in 
safety. Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald rightly observes, that bead means host, or 
pow^r : 

<* That Douglas and the English rebels met;— 
^ A mighty and a fearful beiui they are." 

KingOwyir.V.l. 

•Mc.kth, 
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Of Birnam rise, and our high-plac'd Macbeth' 
Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath 
To time, and mortal custom.— Yet my heart 
^Throbs to know one thing ; Tell me, (if your art 
Can tell so much) shall Banquo^s issue ever 
Reign in this kingdom ? * 

jiil. Seek to know no more. 

Macb. I will be satisfied: deny me this, 
And an eternal curse fall on you! Let me know:— 
Why sinks that cauldron ? and what noise is this ?* 

[Hautboys, 

1 Witch, Show ! 2 IVitch. Show ! 3 Witch. Show I 

ML Show his eyes, and grieve his heart ; 
Come like shadows, so dei»art« 

Eight Kings^ a/i/iear, and fiasa crver the Btage in order; 
the last^ with a fflasa in his hand: Bxisi^vo foliowing, 

Macp, Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo ; down I 
Thy crown does sen.rwmine eye-balls:*— And thy hairi 

Again, in King Henry VIII: 

*' My nob^.e father, Kenry of Buckinj^ham, 

*• Who firs;: redid bead against usurping Hichard." 

This phrase is not peculiar to Shakspeare : So, in The Death 
ef Robert Earl of IlwMngdon^ 1601 : 

" — - howling lite a /^<'fl</ of angry wolves." 
Again, in Look about you, 1600 : 

" Is, like B. head of people, mutinous.'* Sfeevens, 

* ' v)bat noiae is tbis?'\ Nntse, in our ancient poets, is 
often literally synonymous for wttsick. See a note on King 
Htnry IV^ P. II, Act II, sc. iv. Thus also Spenser, Fairy ^ueen, 
B. I, xii, 39: 

" During which time there was a heavenly noise,** 

See likewise the 47tli Psalm : ** God is gone up with a merry 
noise, and the Lord with the sound of the trump." . Steeven*. 

3 Eight kings — ] ** It is reported that Voltaire often lau^s 
at the tragedy of Maebetb^ for haying a legion of ghosts in it. 
One should imagine he either had not learned English, or bad 
forgot his Latin; for the spirits of Banquo'i line are no more 
ghosts, than the representation of the Julian race in the JEneid; 
and there \i no ghost but Banquo's throughout the play.**— 
J5wrt> on the Genius and Writings of Shakspeare, &o. by Mrs. 
Montagu. Steepens. 

* Thy crov)n does' sesiT mine eye-balls A The expression of 
Macbeth, that the crown sears bis eye-balls, is taken fromtlie 
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Thou other goM-bound brow, is like the first:— 
A thiifi is like the former:*— Filthy hags! 
"Why do you show me this ?— A fourth ? — Start, eyes ! 
Whatl will the line stretch out to the crack of 

doom ?® 
Another yet? — A seventh?— I'll see no more J"— 
And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass,^ 

method formerly practised of destroying: the siglit of captives 
or competitors, by holding a burning bason before the eye, which 
dried up^its humidity. Whence the Italian, abacinare, to blind, 

* ■ And tbjhiXv^ 

Thou other gold'bound brow), U Hit tbejirtt .■^- 
J third is like the former c"] As iMacbeth expected to sec 
a trun of king^, and was only inquiring from what race they 
would proceed, he could not be surprised that the hair of the 
second was bound vtith gold like that of the first ; he was oflTend* 
ed only that the second resembled the first* as the first resem- 
bled Banquo, and therefore said: 
— and thy air, 

Thou other gold-hound brow^ « ^'^^ thefirtt. 
This Dr. Warburton has followed, yohnton. 
So, in The Winter** Tale: 

*• Your father's image is so hit in you, 
** His verv air, that I should call you brother 
« Asldidhim.'» 
The old reading, however, as Mr. M. Mason observes, may 
be the true one. ** It implies that their hair was of the same 
colour, which is more likely to mark a family likeness, than the 
air, which depends on habit,'* &c. A similar mistake has hap- 
pened in The Mai<Ps Tragedy, by Beaumont and Fletcher : 

** Mine arms tlius ; and mine air [hair] blown with thi 
wind." Steevens. 

• ' ' to the crack of doom P^ i. e. the dissolution o* 
nature. Crach has now a mean signification. It w as anciently 
employed in a more exalted sense. So, in The Valiant Welch' 
num, 1615 : 

** And will as fearless entertain this sight, 

** As a good conscience doth the crach of Jove." ' 

Steevens* 
^ Jndj/it the eighth appears, vjho bears a glafs,"] This method 
^^ j'lggling prophecy is again referred to in Measure /or Mea* 
«urr. Act II, sc. vii: 

** — — and like a prophet, 
*• Looks in a glass, and shows mefotiire evils V 
So, in an Extract from the Penal Lams against Witches, it is 
•<tid that " they do ansvi'^r either by voicei or else do set before 
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Which shows me many more; and some I seCy 
That two-fold balls and treble scepters carry:* 
Horrible sight I — Ay, now, I see, 'tis true ;• 
For the blood-bolter'd Banquo^ smiles upon me, 

their eves in glasses, chrystal stones, &c. the pictures or images 
of the persona or things sought for.'* Atnonjr the other knave- 
ries with which Face taxes Subtle in The Mcbe^nisU thid seems 
to be one : 

** And takmp in of shadows with Kglast.** 
Again, in Humor'a Ordinaries an ancient collection of satires^ 
no date : 

" Shew you the devil in a cbrystaf gltiu,^ 
Spenser has fi^ven a very circumstantial account of the glass 
which Merlin made for king Ryence, in the second canto of the 
third Book of The Fairy ^ueen. A mirrtfr of the same kind 
was presented to Cfimbuscan in The Squier*s TaU of Chaucer; 
and in John Alday's translation of Pierre Boisteau's Tbeatrum 
Mundi, &c- bl. I. no date : " A certaine philosopher did tlie like 
to Pompey, the which shewed him in a glaan the order of his 
enemies march.*' Steevens, 

• That tHBo-fold balls and treble scepter* cany:'] This was 
intended as a compliment to king James the First, who first 
united the two islands and the three kingdoms under one head ; 
whose house too was said to be descended from Banquo. 

Warburton, 
Of this last particular our poet seems to have been thoroughly 
aware, having represented Banquo not only as an innocent, but 
as a noble character i whereas, according to history, he was 
confederate witli Macbeth in the murder of Duncan. The 
flattery of Shakspeare, however, is not more gross than that of 
Ben Junson, who has condescended to quote his majesty's ridi- 
cylous book on Dtsmon^logyt in the notes to The Masque of 
Queens, 1609. Steevens. 

• Ay, m/o), 1 see, 'tis tr»c/] That the nietre may be complete, 
I have supplied— ay, an adverb employed by our author in 
other places, to enforce his meaning. Steevens, 

^ — ^ the blood-bolter'd Banquo — ^ To bolter, in Warwick- 
shire, signifies to daub, dirty, or begrime. " I ordered (says 
my informant) a harness-collar to be made with a linen lining, 
but blacked, to pve it the appearance of leather. The saddler 
made the lining as he was directed, but did not black it, saying, 
it would bolter the horse. Being asked what he meant by bolter, 
he replied, (/iVfv, Ae«we<7r/ and that it was a common word in 
his country. This conversation passed within eight miles of 
StrKtford on Avon.*' 

In the same neighbourhood, when a boy has a broken head, • 
so that his hair Is malted together with blood, his head is said 
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And pointa at them for hi5.-^What, is thit so? 

^ 1 Witch. Ay, sir, all this is so : — But why 
Stands Macbeth thus amazedly f-^ 
Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprights^' 
And show the best of our delights ; 
I '11 charm the air to give a sound,^ 
While you perform your antique round:* 
That this great king may kindly say, * .^ 

Our duties did his welcome pay. 

IMuaick. 7%^ Witches dSan^^, and vanish^ 
Macb, Where are they? Gone ?— Let this pernici- 
ous hour 
Stand aye accursed in the calendar!'— 

to be boltered [pronounced baltered.] So, in Philemon Hol- 
Und's transUtion of Pliny's NaturaT History, 1601, Book XII, 
ch. xyii, p. 370 : '* — • they doe drop and distill the said moisture^ 
which the shrewd and unhappie beast catcheth among the shag 
long haires of his beard. Now by reason of dust getting among 
it, it baieretb and cluttereth into knots" &c. Such a term is 
therefore strictly applicable to Banquo, who had tvoenty trenched 
gashes on his head. 

The propriety of the foregoing note has been abundantly con- 
firmed by Mr. Homer, a truly respectable clergyman of War- 
wickshira. I seize this opportunity to offer my best ack^ow- 
lednnent for his remarks, which were obligingly conveyed io 
mehy his son, the late Reverend and amiable Henry Homer, 
who favoured tlie world with editions of Sallust and Tacitus, the 
elegance of which can only be exceeded by their accuracy. 

Steevens, 
* — — cheer we up hit sprightQ,] i. e. spirits. So»in Sidney's 
Arcadia, Lib. II : 

<< Hold thou my heart» establish thoa my sprighte.^ 

Steevehi. 
s / *ll charm the tur to give a sound,'] The Mecate of Mid- 
dleton says, on a similar occasion : 

'* Come, my sweete sisters, let the air strike our tune, 
" Whilst we show reverence to yon peeping moone." 

Steroens^ 
4 .^^^^myour antique round : and The Witches dance, and 
irsnish.] These ideasv as well as aforegoing one—- . 

** The Weird sisters, band in hand," 
might have been adopted from a poem, entitled Cburcbyard^s 
Jheamet 1593 : 

** All band in hand they tn^ed on 

*< A tricksie ancient rounaf 
** And soone as sbadovoei Vfere they gone, 
** And might no more be found/' Steteem, 
VOili. TXI. q 
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Come in, without there! 

Enter Lekox* 

Len. What *s your grace's will? 

Macb. Saw you the Weird sisters ? 

Lcn. No, my lord. 

Macb. Came they not by you ? 

Len, N05 indeed, my lord. 

Mp^a* Infected be the air whereon they ride ;® 
And aamn'dy all those that trust them ! — I did hear 
The galloping of horse: who was *t came by? 

Lcn» *Tis two or three, my lord, that bring you 
word, 
Macduff is fled to England. 

Macb. Fled to England? . 

Len. Ay, my good lord. 

Macb, Time, thou anticipat'st my dread exploits:^ 
The flighty purpose never is o'ertook. 
Unless the deed go with it: From this moment, 
The very firstlings® of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand* And even now 



i Stand aye aecurted in the eaiendar f] In the ancient alma* 
nacks the unlucky days were distin^ished by a mark of repro- 
bation. So, in Decker's Honest Wbore, 1635 : 
** — henceforth let it stand 
** Within the wizard's book, the kaUnder^ 
•* Marked with a marginal fiiger^ to be chosen, 
<' By thieves, by villains, and black murderers." 

Steeffen*. 
' A Infected be the air ^abereon they ride:'\ So, in the first part 
pf Selimus, 1594 : 

'* Now Baiazet will ban another while, 

** And vtter curses to the concuue skie, 

«* Which may inject the regions of the ayre^ Todd. 

1 ^ime, thou 4jnticipat*st my dread exploits .•] To anticipate is 
here meant to prevent, by ta)cingf away the opportunity. Johnson . 

• The very firstlings — "] Firstlings, in its primitive sense, is 
the first produce or offspring. So, in Hey wood's Silver Jge, 

1613: 

" The firstlings of their vowed sacrifice." 

Here it means the thing first Uidughtor done. The word is 

used again in the prologue to Troilus and Creasida : 

** Leaps o'er the.vant And firstlings of these broils." 

Steer ens. 
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To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought and 

done: 
The castle of Macduff I will surprise ; 
Seize upon Fife ; give to the edge o' the sword * 

His wife, his bal)es, and all unfortunate souls 
That trace his line.® No boasting like a fool; 
This deed I *11 do, before this purpose cool: 
But no more sights!^ — Where are these gentlemen? 
Come, bring me where they are. lExeuntm 

SCENE II. 

Fife, ji Room in Macduff's Cattle* 
Enter Lady Macduff, her Son, and RossE. 

L, Macd. What had he done, to make him fly the 
land? 

Bosse, You must have patience, madam. 

L. Macd. He had none^ 

His flight was madness : When our actions do not> 
Our fears do make us traitors.^ 

Bosse, You know not, 

Whether it was his wisdom, or his fear. 

9 That trace bis UneJ] i.e. follow, succeed in it. Thus, in 
a poem interwoven with A Courtlie Controversie of Cupid's CauteU: 
i^c. translated out of the French iSfc. by H. W. [Henry Wotton] 
4to. 1578: 

** They trace the pleasant groves, 
" And gather floures sweete — ." 
Againt in Sir Arthur Gorges' translation of the third Book of 
Lucan, 1614: 

" Tke tribune's curses in like case 
" Said he, did greedy Crassus trace.^* 
The old copy reads— ■ 

** That trace him in bis line'' 
The metre, however, demands the omission of such unneces- 
sary expletives. Steevens, 

^ But no more sigbts .'] This hasty reflection is to be consi- 
dered as a moral to the foregoing scene : 

** Tu ne qudtsieris scire (nefas) quern mibi, quern tihi 
" Finem Dt dederint, Leuconoe, nee Babylonios 
•* Tentaris numeros, ut melius^ quicquid erit, pati." 

* Our fears do make us traitors."^ i. e. our flight is considered 
93 an evidence of our guilt. Steevens, 
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X. Macd. Wisdom! to leave his ynky to leave hik 
babeS) 
His mansion, and his titles, in a place 
From whence himself does fly ? He loves us not; 
He wants the natural touch :^ for the poor wren^^ 
.The most diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her nest, against the owl* 
All is the fear, and nothing is the love ; 
As Httle is the wisdom, where the flight 
So runs against all reason. 

RoB9e. My dearest coz% 

1 pray you, school yourself: But, for your husband, 
He is noble» wise, judicious, and best knows 
The fits o* the season. ' I dare not speak much further : 
But cruel are the times, when we are traitors, 
And do not know ourselves j^ when we hold rumour 



^mm^^naturai touch. '"i Natural sensibility. He is not touched 
with natural affection, yobnwn* 

So, in an ancient MS. play, entitled The Second MaidenU 
Tragedy : 

** — ^ How she 's beguird in him ! 
" There 't no such natural touch, search all bis bosom." 

Steevent, 
* — the poor vtren^ 8cc.] The same thought occurs in The 
Third jPart of King Henry VI: 

" —doves will peck, in safety of their brood. 
** Who bath not seen them (even with those wings 
** Which sometimes they have us'd in fearful flight) 
•* Make war with him that cUmb'd unto th^ir nest, 
** Offering their own lives in their young's defence ?** 

Steeven*. 
4 The fitf o* the season. "l The Jits of the season should appear 
to be, from the following passage in Corioianus, the violent dis- 
orders of the season, its convulsions: 

** but that 

•* The violent Jit c^ th* times craves it as physick." 

Steevens* 
Perhaps the maning is, — ^what it most Jitting to be done in 
every conjuncture. Jnonynuws, 

« — vjhen v>e are traitors^ 
And do not "kaaw ourselves f] i. e. we think ourselves inno- 
cent, the government thinks us traitors; therefore we are igno- 
rant of ourselves. This is the ironical argument* The Osuord 
editor alters itto-^ 

And do not know *t ourselves i — «<» 
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From what we fear,^ yet know not what we fear; 

But float upon a wild and violent sea. 

Each way, and move.^ — I take my leave of you: 

Shall not be long but I '11 be here again: 

Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upward 

To what they were before. — My pretty cousin, 

Blessing upon you ! 

L. Macd, Fathered he is, and yet he *s fatherless. 

Ro88e. I am so much a fool, should I stay longer, 
It would be my disgrace, and your discomfoit: 
I take ray leave at once. \^Exit Rosse. 

X. Macd, Sirrah, your father 's dead ;* 



But sure they did know what they said, that the state es- 
teemed them traitors. Warburton. 

Rather, when we are considered by the slate as traitors, while 
at the same timeVe are unconscious of g'liilt; when we appear 
to others so different from what we really are, lliut we seem not 
to kn(yw ourselves. Matone, 

^ '— Kuhen we bold rumour 
From what 'wej'ear,'] To bold rumour si^ifies to be go- 
verned by the authority ot rumour. Warburton, 

1 rather think to bold means, in this place, to believe, as we 
say, /hold sucb a tbing to be true, i. e. Itaie it, I believe it to be 
to. Thus, in Ki??glfenry VIII: 

** — Did vou not of late days hear, &c. 
«• 1 Gen. Yes, but beld it not.'' 
The sense of the whole passage will then be : Tte times are 
cruel tuben our fears induce us to believe, or take for grantedf u^hat 
vje bear rumoured or reported abroad f arid yet at tbe same tin.e, 
as ice live under a tyrannical government Kubere will /* substituted 
for law, w# incm not wbat we bare to fear, because voe kntfm not 
vben we offend. Or: Wben we are led by our fears to believe every 
rumour oj dang^ ive bear, yet are not conscious to ourselves of any 
eritne for ivbicb lue should be disturbed %ui:b tbose fears, A pas- 
sage like this occurs in King John: 

** Possessed with rumcurs, full of idle dreams, 
** Not knowing vobat they fear, but full of ftjar.'* 
This is the best I can make of tlie passuge. Steevem* 

■ £aib way, and move. — ] Perhaps the poet wrote — jlnH 
each v)ay inove. If -Hiey floated each voay^ it was needless to 
inform us that they movm The words may have been casuaiiy 
transposed, and erroneously pointed. Steevens^ 

9 Sivrvh, your father *s dead /"^ Sirrab, in our author's tim<*, 
was not a term of reproach, but generally used by masters to 
servants, parents to children^ &c. So before^ in this play„ 
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AndVhat will you do now? How will 70a live? 

Son. As birds do, mother. 

L, Macd. What} with worms and flies ? 

Son. With what I get, I mean ; and so do they. 

Z.. Macd. Poor bird ! thou 'dst never fear the netf 
nor hme. 
The pit-fall) nor the gin. 

Son. Why should I« mother? Poor birds tiieyare 
not set for* 
My father is not dead, for all your saying. 

L* Macd. Yes, he is dead; how wilt thou do for a 

father ? 

S^, Nay, how will you do for a husband? 

2«. Mdcd. Why, I can buy me twenty at any market. 

Son. Then you *11 buy 'em to sell again. 

jU Macd. Thou speak'st with all thy wit ; and yet 
I* faith, 
With wit enough for thee. 

Son, Was my father a traitor, mother? 

Z. Macd. Ay, that he was.. 

Son. What is a traitor ? 

L. Macd* Why, one that swears and lies. 

Son, And be all traitors, that do.so ? 

L, Macd Every one that does so, is a tndtor, and 
must be hanged. ' 

Son. And must they all be hanged, that swear and lie ^ 

L. Macd. Every one. 

Son, Who must hang them ? 

L. Macd* Why, the honest men. 

Son. Then the liars and swearers are fools: for 
there are liars and swearers enough to beat the honest 
men, and hang up them. 

L. Macd. Now God help thee, poor monkey ! 
But how wilt thou do for a father ? 
f Son. If he were dead, you 'd weep for him : if you 
would not, it were a good sign that I should quickly 
have a new fathef. 

L. Macd. Poor prattler £ how thoutalk*stl 

MarVeth says to his servant^ ** Sirrab, a word with you: ^attend 
those men our pleasure ?" Malvm. 



1 
I 
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JEnter a Messenger. 

Me98. Bless jouy fair dame! I am not to you known^ 
Thotigh in your state of honour I am perfect.' 
I doubt) some danger does approach you nearly : 
Jf you will take a homely man's advicet 
Be not found here ; hence, with your little ones. 
To fright you thus, methinks, I am too savage ; 
To do worse to you, were fell cruelty,* 
Which is too nigh your person. Heaven preserve 

you! 
I dare abide no longer. lExit Mess. 

L. Macd, Whither should I fly? 

I have done no harm. But I remember now 
I am in this earthly world ; where, to do harmy 
Is often laudable ; to do good, sometime. 
Accounted dangerous folly; Why then, alas! 
Do I put up that womanly defence. 
To sayy I have done no harm ? ■ What are these 
faces? 

Enter Murderers. 

Afur. Where is your husband? 
L. Macd. I hope, in no place so unsanctified^ 
Where such as thou may'st find him. 

' 1 ''■^^ in your Hate (f bontmr I afn perfect.] i. e. I un per* 
fectly aequainted with your rank of honour. So, in the old book 
that treatetb of the Life of Virgil^ &c. bl. 1. no date: " — which 
when Virgil saw, he looked in his boke of negromancy, wherein 
he was perp,'* Again, in The Play of the four P*9, 1569 : 

** Pat, Then tell me this : Are you perjit in drinking F 
*' Fed. Perfit in drinking as may be wish'd by thinking."^ 

Steeveru. 
s To da worse to you, noere fell cnie/fy,! To do fuorje ig 
to let her and her children be destroyed wiuiout warning-. 

Mr. Edwards explains these words differently. *' To do vwree 
to you (says he) signifies,— to fright you more, by relatipg* all 
the circumstances of your danger; which would detain you so 
long that you couldnot avoid it." The meaning, however, may 
be, To do to^irte to you, not to disclose to you the perilous situa- 
tion you are in, from a foolish apprehension of alarming you» 
would be fell cruelty. Or the messenger may only mean, todo 
more than alarm you by this disagreeable mteUigence,«— to dtt 
you any actual and bodily hann» were fell cruelty. JlaAme^ 
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jifi/r. He 's a traitoR 

Son. Thou ly'st, thoTi sbag-ear'd villian.^ 

Mur. What, you egg? IStakbing- him. 

Young fry of treachery ? 

Son. He has killed me, mother: 

Run away, I pray you. IDzcs, Exit Lady Macd. I 
crying murder^ and pursued by tlie Murderers. 

SCENE HL 

England, jt Room in the King^a Palace. 
Enter Malcolm and Macduff.^ 
Mai. Let us seek out soaae desolate shade, and there 



s — shagf-ear'd vHlian.'] Perhaps we should read sbag. 
hair*(i, for it is an abusive epithet very often used in oup ancieiit 
plays, &c. So, in Decker's Honest Winre, P II, 1630:— 
«« -^ a sbag-haired cur.** Ajyain, in our author's JTw^ Henry FI, 
p. II: " — like a sbfig-baired crafty Kern.'* Again, in Sir 
Arthur Gorges* transhition of Lucan, 1614: 

** That sbtig-baire.l Caicos tam'd with forts.'* 

And Cliapman, in his translation of the 7th book of Horner^ 
1598, applies the same epithet to the Greeks. Again, in the 
spurious play of King Lear, 1605: 

** There she had set a tbagbayr'd murdering wretch.** 
Again, in Bamaby Googe's version of Pahngenius, 1561 : 
*' But sore afraid was I to meete 
" The sbagbeard horson's home." 

It fnay be observed, that, in the seventh //*W of Homer, the 
Kx^nxmMnlit Aj^mfi are rendered by Arthur Hall, 1581« 
** ^^peruH Greekes.'* And by Chapman, 1611, " — tbagbair'd 
Greekes.'* Steeven*. 

This emendation appears to me extremely probable . In King 
yobn. Act V, we find *« xxwbear'd sauciness for \xT\lbair*d sauci- 
ness :** and we have had in this play batr instead of air. These 
two words, and the word ear, were all, I believe^ \ji the time of 
our author, pronounced alike. See a note on Venw and Adonis. 
p. 456. n 5, edit. 1780, octavo. i 

Hair was formerly written beare. Hence perhaps the mis- 
take. So, in Ive8*8 Select Paper*, chiefly relating to EngUsb 
Antiquities, No. 3, p. 133: "—and in her beare a circlet of 
goM pichely garnished.'* In Lod«:*s Incarnate DeviU of the 
Age, 4to, 1596, we find in p. 37. " sbagJbeard slave," whick still 
jnwe atrwigly suppN-ts Mr. Stecrens's emendation. However, 
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Weep our sad bosoms empty. 

as fiap-earW Is used as an epithet of contempt in 7%e Tanung^ 
of the Sbrev), the old copy may be right. Malone. 

Mr. Steevens's emendation will be further confirmed by a 
reference to one of our Law Reporters. In 33 Car. I, Ch. 
Justice Rolle said it had been determined that these words* 
*' Where is that long-locked, sbagJbaired, murdering rogue ! 
were actionable. Aleyn't Reports, p. 61. Reed. 

4 Enter Malcolm and Macduff.] The part of HoUnshed's 
Chronicle which relates to this play, is no more than an abridg- 
ment of John Bellenden's translation of 'I1i>e Noble Clerk, ffector 
Boece, imprinted at Edinburgh, 1541. For the satisfaction of 
the reader, I have inserted the words of the first mentioned 
historian, from whom this scene is almost literally taken t—* 
*' Though Malcolme was verie sorrowfull for the oppression of 
his countriemen the Scots* in manner as Makdufie had declared* 
yet doubting whether he was come as one that ment unfeinedlie 
as he spake, or else as sent from Makbeth to betraie him, he 
thought to have some further triaU* aad thereupon dissembling 
his mind at the first, he answered as foUoweth : 

** I am trulie verie sorie for the miserie chanced to my eouib* 
trie of Scotland, but though Z have never so great affection to 
relieve the same^ yet by reason of certaine incurable vices* 
which reign in me, I am nothing meet thereto. First, such 
immoderate lust and voluptuous sensualitie (the abhominable 
fountain of all vices) foUoweth me, that if I were made king of 
Scots, I should seek to defloure your maids and matrones, in 
such wise that my intemperancie should be biore importable 
unto you than the bloudie tyrannic of Makbeth now is. Here- 
unto Makduife answered : This surelie is a very euil fault, for 
manie noble princes and kings have lost bodi lives and king- 
domes for the same ; neverthelesse there are women enow m 
Scotland, and therefore follow mycounsell. Make thy selte 
king, and I shall conveie the matter so wiselie, that thou shalt 
be satisfied at thy pleasure in such secret wise, that no man shall 
be aware thereof. 

** Then said Malcolme, I am also the most avaritious creature 
in the earth, so that if I were king, 1 should seeke so manie 
waies to get lands and goods, that I would slea the most part of 
all the nobles of Scotia^ by surmized accusations, to the end 
I might injoy their lands, goods and possessions ; and therefore 
to shew you what mischiefe may insue on you through mine 
unsatiable covetousnes, I will rehearse unto you a fable. There 
was a fox having a sore place on him overset with a swarme of 
flies, that continuallie sucked out hir bioud : and when one that 
came by and saw this manner, demanded whether she would 
have the flies driven beside hir, she answered no; for if these 
flies that are alreadie full, and by reason thereof sucke not verie 
eagerlie* should be chased awaie* other that are emptie and 
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Macd. Let us rathe^ 

^llie and Imngred, ghduld light in their ptaces, and sucke out 
the residue of my bloud farre more to my gre^vance than these, 
which now being satisfied doo not much annoie me. Therefore 
saith Malcolme, suffer tne to rema'me where I am, lest if I at- 
teine to the tegiinent of yourrealme, mine unquenchable avarice 
Inay proove such, that ye would thinke the displeasures which 
now grieve you, should seeme easie in respect of the unmeasura- 
ble outrage which might insue through my comming amongst 
you. 

** Makdtiffe to this made answe^, how it was a far woorse 
fault than the other : for avarice is the root of al! mischiefe, and 
for that crime the most part of our kings have been slaine, and 
brought to their finall end. Yet notwithstanding follow my 
coun sell, and take upon thee the crowne. There is gold and 
riches inough in Scotland to satisfie thy g^edie desire. Then 
said Malcolme again, 1 am furthermore inclined to dissimula- 
tion, telling of leasings, and all other kinds of deceit, so that I 
naturallie rejoise in nothing so much, as to betraie and deceive 
such as put anie trust or confidence in my woords. Then sith 
there is nothing that more becommeth a prince than constancies 
veritie, truth, and justice, with the other laudable fellowship of 
those faire and noble virtues which are comprehended onelie in 
soothfastnesse, and that lieng utterlie overthroweth the same, 
you see how unable I am to goveme anie province or region : 
and tlierefore sith you have remidies to cloke and hide all the 
rest of my other vicis, I praie you find shift to cluke this vice 
amongst the residue. 

** Then said Makduffe : ** This is yet the woorst of all, and 
there I leave theci and therefore saie ; Oh ye unhappie and 
miserable Scotishmen, which are thus scourged with so manfe 
and sundrie calamities, ech one above other ! Ye have one cur- 
sed and wicked tyrant that now reigneth over you, without anie 
right or title, oppressing you with his most bloudie crueltie. 
This other that hath the right to the erowne, is so replet with 
the inconstant behaviour and manifest vices of Englishmen, that 
he is nothing woorthie to injoy it: for by his owne confession he 
is not onlie avaritious and given to unsatiable lust, but so false a 
traitor withall, that no trust is to be had unto anie woord he 
speaketh. Adieu Scotland, for now I account my selfe a ba- 
nished man for ever, without comfort or consolation : and with 
these woords the brackish tears trickled downe his cheekes 
verie abundantlie. 

" At the l^st, when he was readie to depart, Malcolme tooke 
him by the sleeve, and saidt Be of good comfort Makduffe, for 
I have none of these vices before remembered, but have jested 
with thee in this manner, onlie to prove thy mind : for divers 
times heretofore Makbeth sought by this manner of means to* 
bring me into his hand," -Sic. . 

lioUnshed's Bi story of Scotland, p. 175. Stetro^n^. 
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Hold faatthe mortal sword ; and^ like good men^ 
Bestride our down-fali'n birthdom:' Each new moiHi 
Mew widows howl ; new orphans cry ; new sorrows 
Strike heaven on the facet that it resounds 
As if it felt with Scotland^ and yeli'd out 
Like syllable of dolour.^ 

Mat. What I bcUevc, I '11 waU ; { 

What know, believe ; and, what I can redresSf 
As I shall find the time to friend,^ I will. '> 

What you have spoke, it may be so, perchance. 
This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tongues, 
Was once thoug;ht honest : you have lov'd him well ; 

' Benride our down-fall'n birthdom:] The old copy has— « 
iomfaU. Corrected by Ur. Johnson. Ma/one. 

He who can discover what is meant bv him that earnestly 
exhorts him to bestride his domnfaU birthdom^ is at liberty to 
adhere to the present text; but it is probable that Shakspeare 
wrote: 

— — like good men^ 

BeHride our down-fall'n birthdom-^ 

The allusion is to a man from whom something valuable iS 
•boat to be taken by violence, and who, tliat he may defend it 
without incumbrance, lays it on the ground, and stands over it 
with his weapon in his hand. Our birthdom, or birthright, says 
be, hes on the ground ; let us, like men who are to figiit for 
what is dearest to them, not abandon it, but stand over it and 
^rend it. This is a strong picture of obstinate resolution. So» 
Falstj|jfr says to Hal: " If thou see me down in the battle, and 
^ftride me, 30 >* 

Birthdom for birthright is formed by the same analogy with 
^^tcfdom in this play, signifying the privilege* or right* of a 
^ter, 

\ Perhaps it might be birth-dame for mother,' let us stand over 
fKf mother that lies bleeding on the ground, yohnton. 
LThere is no need of change. In TJbe Second Part of King ^ 

^yy iV% Morton says : 

'* ....— he doth bettride a bleeding land.*' Steexens. 

\ * —— and yelled out 

I'iie syllable of dolour A This presents a ridiculous image. 
)^hat is insinuated under it is noble ; that the portents and 
^igies in the skieStOf which mention is made before, showed 
heaven sympathised with Scotland. Warburton. 
riie ridiculef I believe, is only visible to the commentator. 

■*^ to fhend,1 i. c. to befriend, Steevene.. 
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V.J „mi vet I am young J ^"* ■**"*" 

To offer up a weak, poor, uu. 
To appease an angry goo- 

mid. I am not treacherous. ^^^ ^^^^^ j^ 

A^:^ and vutuous nature rn«^ -coU, ^, 

toln imperial charge^ Bu*'^» > ^^^^ transpose: 
That which yeV"*' rCuKh the brightest fell: 
4SgYS2SSS rXearthehrowsof .race. 

;:^^:rtby^M«.auff;sr--,^. 

«Umnott'c»cherous. "" .... .„dom. ««»«*•. 

^e .en« of this p«.»age « "^"^'^jl can r^fcr. Some- 
*fficttlt. M there is no verb to *»''* 'I'Xence of the printer, 

omiMion. and that it ongin^y «« » 

H«l the pas^ge «q«'^;"^^X..o7hW' we« w«tongj 
«,y reader have supposed Ae wore ^^^^ ^^c« 

the aense 1 In tbia pUy 1 »"** »;'^^. See notea on Act 1 

S mM>ife.t tate^P^l^" f"iuTTp 133. n- 9. Sucvcn.. 
^.iu.p.25,n.2,andActllI.8c^'^ 

,««i in the execution 6f a rqy ^^^ .tW 

e^tome^^e.re-jdj:^^ ^^. S««««. 

— ^ -^"^ * r f • -I TWa is not very clear. ^] 
a Tiaugb all '«"^f /^^lMrr^/»«i«»* c«.«o. i^«« J 
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Yet grace must still look so. 

Macd. I have lost my hopes. 

iWfl/. Perchance, even there) where i did find my 
doubts. 
Why in that I'awness^ left you wife, and child) 
(Those precious motives, those strong knots of love,) 
Without leave-taking?— I pray you, 
Let not my jealousies be your dishonours, 
But mine own safeties:— You may be rightly just, 
Whatever I shall think. 

Macd, Bleed, bleed, poor country \ 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure, 
For goodness dares not check thee l^ wear thou thy 

wrongs,* 
Thy title is affeer'd I ^ — Fare thee well, lord : 



virtuous appearance. I do not toy that your virtuous appearance 
proves you a traitor/ for virtue must loear its proper fonn, though 
tbatfonn be counterfeited by villainy. Johnson. 

An expression of a similar nature occurg in Measure for 
Measure: 

** — Good alone 
Is good; without a name vileness is so." M, Mison. 



« 



* Why in that rawness — ] Without previous provision, 
without due preparation, without maturity of counsel. 

yohns^rt, 
I meet with this expression in Lyly's Euphues, 1580, and in 
thf quarto, 1608, of King Henry V: 

** iSome their wives ravily left.** Steevens, 

* JFor goodness dzrea notched thee/'] The old copy reads-i> 
^are. Corrected in the third folio. Malone. 

6 <{jjear thou thy vtrongSfl T^*^ **» Poor cotuory, VieartboU 

thy wrongs. Johnson, ^ 

f TA/fiV/ewafTeerM!] ^/fl?rV, a law term for confirmed. 

What Mr. Pope says of the law term is undoubtedly true | 
but is there absolute, reason why we should have recourse to it 
for the explanation of this passage ? Macduff first apostrophises 
his country, and afterwards, pointing to Malcolm, may say, 
that his title was afear*d, i. e. frighted from exerting itself. 
Throughout the ancient editions of Shakspeare, the word afraid 
is frequenUy written as it was formerly pronounced, afiar'd. 
The old copy reads— 7:6e title &c. i. e. tJie regal tide ia afraid 
to assert itself, ** 

VOL. Vllr a 
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I would not be the villian that thou think*st, 
For the whole space that *8 in the tyrant's grasp. 
And the rich East to boot. 

Mai, Be not offended : 

I speak not as in absolute fear of you* 
I think, our country sinks beneath the yoke; 
It weeps, it bleeds; and each new day a gash 
Is added to her wounds: I think, withal, 
There would be hands uplifted in my right ; 
And here, from gracious England, have I offer 
Of goodly thousands: But, for all this, 
When I shall tread upon the tyrant's head, 
Or wear it on my sword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before ; 
More suffer, and more sundry ways than ever, 
By him that shall succeed. 

Macd. What should he bet 

MaL It is myself I mean: in whom I know 
All the particulars of vice so grafted, 
That, when they shall be open'd, black Macbeth 
W ill seem as pure as snow ; and the poor state 

I have, however, adopted Mr. Malone's emendation, as it 
varies, but in a single letter, from the reading of the old copy. 
See his subsequent note. Steevem. 

If we read— The title is affeer'dr the meaning may be: — 
Poor country, wear those thy wrongs, the title to them is legalh 
9fttled by those who had the final judication of' it, 

Affeerers had the power of confirming, or moderating fines 
and amercements. Toilet, 

To affeer (for so it shoiild be written) is to assess, or reduce 
to certainty. All amerciaments — that is, judgments of any 
court of justice, upon a presentment or other proceeding, that 
a party shall be amerced, or in mercy, — are by Mag^a Chartato 
be affeered by lawful men, sworn to be impartial. This is the 
ordinary practice of a Court Leet, with which Shakspeare seem's 
to have been, intimately acquainted, and where he might have 
occasionally acted as an affeerer. JRitson, 

For the emendation now made I am answerable. The was, 
I conceive, the transcriber's mistake, from the similar sounds of 
Jhe and thy^ which are frequently pronounced alike. ^ 

Perhaps the meaning* is, — Poor country, vsear thou thy 'wrongs! 
Thy title to fthem is no^D fully established by law. Or, perhaps, he 
addresses Malcolm. Continue to endure tamely the wrongs 
you suffer: thy just title to tlie throne is ayfxl*dy has not Sfnrit to 
ebtablish itself. Maloner 
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Esteem him as a lamb, being comparM 
With .my confineless harms.^ 

. Mdcd. Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn'd 
in evils, to top Macbeth. 

Mai, I grant him bloody^ 

Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful, 
Sudden, malicious,^ smacking of every sin 
That has a name i But there 's no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuousness: your wives, your daughtersj^ 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The cistern of my lust; and my desire 
All continent impediments would o'er-bear, 
That did oppose my will : Better Macbeth, 
Than such a one to reign* 

Macd. Boundless intemperance^ 

In nature is a tyranny: it hath been 
The untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And fall of many kings. But fear not yet 
To take upon you what is yours: you may 
Convey your pleasures in a spacious plenty, 
And yet seem cold, the time you may so hood-wink. 
We have willing dames enough ; there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour so many 
As will to greatness dedicate themselves, 
Finding it so inclin'd. 

Mai. With this, there grow^, 

In my most ill-compos*d affection, such 
A stanchless avarice, that, were I king, 
I should cut off the nobles for their lands ; 
Desire his jewels, and this other's house; 
And my more-having would be as a sauce 
To make me hunger more ; that I should forge 
Quarrels unjust against the good, and loyal, 
Destroying them for wealth, 

* — cmfincleat barnu.'] So, in The Merry Wiwi of Wlnif- 
*or. Act II, sc. ii : ** — thou uncanfinahU basene*t — .** Steeven4k 

• Sudden, maiiciotu,'] Sudden, for capricious. Warburton, 
Rather, violent, passionate, hasty, yoiftuon. 

» Boundless intemperance -^] Perhaps the epithet— Aowm^ 
4^#y )vhich overloads the metre, was a play-house interpolatioifS ^ 

Steevengk '^ 
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Macd. This avarice 

Sticks deeper ; grows with more pernicious root 
Than summer-seedinglust:' and it hath been 
1 he sword of our slain kings : Yet do not fear ; 
Scotland hath foysons^ to fill up your will, 
Of your mere own : All these are portable/ 

s _^ growM %oitb more femicioug root 

Than *«wwzer needing lust /] The old copy hai — sammel^ 
renting. Steevens. 

Summer' ieeminghtLS no manner of senfte : correct, 
Than iummer-teeming lustf — 
i. e. the passion that lasts no longer than the beat of Ufe» and 
M^hich goes ofiin the winter of age. Warburton. 

When I was younger, and bolder, I corrected it thus : 
Than fume^ or teething lust. 
That is, than angry passion» or boiling lust, yohnton, 
^ Summer-iteming lust, may signify lust that, seems as hot a» 
summer. Steevens. 

Read — swrnmeTseeding, The allusion is to plants; and the 
sense is, — " Avarice is a perennial weed ; it has a deeper and 
more pernicious root than lust, which is a mei-e auiuial, and lastt 

but for a summer, when it sheds its seed and decays." 

BlacJkstone, 

I have paid the attention to this conjecture which I think it 
deserves, by admitting it mto the text. Steeven*, 

Sum«er-*eemjV^ is, I believe, the true reading. In Donne^t 
Poemn we meet with ** winter-«ww*n^." Malone. 

Sir W. Blackstone's elegant emendation is countenanced by' 
the following passages : Thus, in The Rape of Lucrece: 
" How will thy shame be seeded in tliine age, . ■ 
" When thus thy vices bud before thy spring ?'* 
And in Troilus and Cressida : 

**— The jwt/et/ pride 

•* That hath to its maturity grown up 

" In rank Achilles, must or now be cropp*d» 

** Or, shedding, breed a nursery of evil 

" To over-bulk us all." Henley, 

» fay sons — ] Plenty. Pope. 

It means provisions in plenty. So, in The Ordinarj^ by Cart* 
Wright : " New foysons byn ygraced with new titles.'* The 
word' was antiquated in the time of Cartwright, and is by him 
put into the mouth of an antiquary. Again, in Holinshed's 
jReign of King Hentv F7, p. 161S: " — fifteene hundred men, 
and gresit/oisin of vitte Is " Steepens. 

4 Ail these are portable,] ^Portable is, x>erhap8, here 

• used, for supportable ^ All these vices, being balanced by yowr vir* 

^(«, fnojv ^endured. Malone- 
'A. Portable answers exactly to a phrase now in use.' Such fail' 
^ Igps may be borne viitb, or are bearablt* Stec^enft 
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With other gltices weigh'd. 

Mai. But I have none : The king-becomiBg graces,. 
As justice, verity, temperance, stableness. 
Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude^ 
I have no relish of them; but abound 
In the division of each several crime, 
Acting it many ways. Nay, had I power, I should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the universal peace, confound 
All unity on earth.* 

* -^— Nay^ had Ipomer, I should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell^ 
Uproar the unixtersal peace, confound 

All unity on earth.'] Malcolm, I think, means to say, that 
If he had ability, he would chan^ th^ general state ef thing^^ 
and introduce into hell, and eai'th, perpetual vexation, uprtiar, 
and confusion. HeUy in its natural state, bein^ always repre- 
sented as full of discord and mutual enmitv, in which its inha* 
bitants may be supposed to take the greatest delight, lie pro- 
poses as the severest stroke on them, to pour the vcoeet milk of 
concon/ amongst them, so as to render them peaceable and quiet, 
a state the most adverse to their natural disposition; while on 
the other hand he would throw the peaceable inhabitants of 
earth into uproar and confusion. 

Perhaps, however, this may be thought too strained an inter- 
pretation. Malcolm, indeed, may only mean, that he will poup 
-a// that mi/A of human kindness, which is so beneficial to man- 
kind, into the abyss, so as to leave the earth without any portion 
of it ; and that by thus depriving mankin<l of those humane 
affections which are so necessary to their mutual happiness, he 
will throw the whole world into confusion. I believe, however, 
the fonner interpretation to be the true one. 
. In king James's first speech to his parliament, in March 
1603-4, he says, that he had <* suck'd the mili of God's truth 
with the milk of his nurse." 

The following passage in The Tvoc Gentlemen of Verona^ 
which exhibits the reverse of this image, may be urged in fa- 
vour of my first interpretation ; 

** If he, compact of jars, grow musical, 

" We shall have shortly discord in the spheres.** Malone, 

I believe, all that Malcolm designs to say is, — ^that, if he had 
power, he would even annihilate the gentle source or principle 
of peace: pour the soft milk by whicn it is nourished, among 
the flames of hell, which could not fail to dry it up. 

Lady Macbeth has already observed that' her husband wat 
** too fuU of the milk of hiunan kindness.*' Steevetit, 

»3 
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Macd. O Scotland ! Scotfand i 

Mai. If suc^ a one be fit to govern, speak: 
I am a9 I have spoketi. 

Macd, Fit to govern ! 

No, not to live.— O nation miserable, 
With an untitled tyrant* bloody-scepter*d, 
When shalt thou see thy wholesome days ag^n ? 
Since that the truest issue of thy throne 
By his own interdiction stands accursM, 
And does blaspheme his breed ?— Thy royal father 
Was a most sainted king ; the queen, that bore theei 
Oftner upon her knees than on her feet. 
Died every day she lived.^ Fare thee well ! 
These evils, thou repeat'st upon thyself, 
Have banish *d me from Scotland— ^O, my breast. 
Thy hope ends here ! 

Mai, Macduff, this noble passion^ 

Child of integrity, hath fi^m my soul 
Wip'd the black scruples, reconcilM my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Devilish Macbeth 
By many of these trains hath sought to win me 
Into his power ; and modest wisdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haste :" But God above 
Deal between thee and me ! for even now 
I put myself to the direction, and 
Unspeak mine own detraction ; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myself) 
For strangers to my nature. I am yet 
Unknown to woman ; never was forsworn ; 

6 ....... an untitled tyrant — ] Thus, in Chaucer's Mancipl^4 

Tale,' 

•• Right so betwix a tiMet tiraunt 
** And anoutlawe.** Steevens. 
t Died every day the lived ] The expression is borrowed fron 
the sacred writinf>pi : " I protest by your rejoicing which I hav9 
in Christ Jesus, / die daily V Mtilone, 

J. Davies, of Hereford, in his Epigram oxk-^A prwd lying 
Dyer, has the same allusion : 

«« Yet (like the mortifide) he dyee to live.** 
To die unto sin, and to live unto ri^bteauentu^ are phrases eiiiy 
ployed in our Litur^. Steevent. 

• Fr^m if^ar^crtduloui batte.-^ From over-liaity credulity. 

Jtfli/imit 
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Scafccly have coveted what was mine own ; 
At no time broke my faith ; would not betray 
The devil to his fellow ; and delight 
No less in truth, than life : my first false speaking 
Was this upon myself: What I am truly, 
Is thine, and my poor country's, to command: 
Whither, indeed, before thy here-approach ® 
Old Siward, with ten thousand warlike men, 
All ready at a point,^ was setting forth : 
Now we *il together ; And the chance, of goodness, 
Be like our warranted quarrel!* Why are you silent? 
Macd, Such welcome and unwelcome things at once^ 
'Tis hard to reconcile. 

Enter a Doctor. 
Mai, Well ; more anon.— Comes the king forth, I 
pray you? 

*— thy bere-approacb,'] The old copy has— /i&ey here* 
Corrected by the editor of the second folio. Malone, 

1 — ten thousand vaarlike men, 
AU ready at a point,] At a point, may mean all ready at 
a time ; but Shakspeare meant more : He meant both time and 
place I and certainly wrote : 

All ready at appoii^t» — 
i. e. at the place appointed, at the rendezvous. Warhurtoiu 
There is no need of change, yobnson. 
So, in Spenser's Fairy ^ueen, B I, c. ii: 

** A faitlilesse Sarazin all arm*d to point,** Malone» 

^* — And the chance, of goodness. 

Be like our warranted quarrel/"] The chance ofgoodnes*, 
fts it is commonly read, conveys no sense. If there be ttot some 
more important error in the passage, it should at least be point- 
ed thus : 

■ and the chance, of goodness. 
Be like our warranted quarrel/ 
That is, may the event be, of the goodness of heaven, [jprc 
justOia divina,"] answerable to the cadse. 

Mr. Heath conceives the sense of the passage to be rather 
this : And may the success of that goodness, woich is about to 
exert itself in my behalf, be such as Tnay be er/ual to the justice of 
my quarrel. 

But I am inclined to believe that Shakspeare wrote : 
I and the chance, O goodness. 
Be like our warranted quarrel / 
This some of his transcribers wrote with a small o, whicli 
another imagined to mean of If we adopt this reading, the 
0ense will be : AndO thou sovereign goodness, to whom WC U0if 
appeal f may our fortune anrofer to nur cause* ^jhtmoih 
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Doet. Ay% sir: there are a crew of wretched 90ul8> 
That stay his cure: their malady convinces^ 
The great assay of art; but, at his touch, 
Such sanctity hath heaven given his handf 
They presently amend. 

Mai, I thank you, doctor. 

lEjcit Doct 

Macd. What 's the disease he means? 

Mai. ' I is caird the evilt 

A most miraculous work in this good king; 
Which often, since my here-rcmain in England, 
I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven, 
Himself best knows: but strangely-visited people^ 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 
The mere despair of surgery, he cures;** ' 
Hanging a golden stamp^ about their necks, 

3 _ eonvincet —3 i< e. overpowers, subdues. See p. 74» 
n- 8. Steeven*. 

4 The mere despair of turgery 9 becuretf] Dr. Percy, in his 
notes on The Northumberland Hnusbold Book^ says, *• that our 
ancient kinj^s even in those dark times of superstition, do not 
seem to have affected to cure the king's evU.— This mira- 
culous gift was left to be claimed by the Stuarts ; our ancient 
Plantagenets were humbly content to cure the cramp." In this 
assertion, however, the learned editor of the above curious 
volume has been betrayed into a mistake, by rel3ring too im- 
plicitly on the authority of Mr. Anstis. The power of curing 
the king's evil was claimed by many of the Plantagenets. Dr. 
Boi*de, who wrote in the time of Henry the VlIItl),says " The 
kynges of England by the power that God hath g^ven to them 
dothe make sicke men whole of a svcknes cidled the Kyn^t 
Evyll.** In Lanehani's Account of the Entertainment at KeneU 
viortb Castle, it is said, ** •— and also by her highness [Q. Eliza- 
beth] accustomed mercy and charitee, nyne cured of the pe.vn- 
ful and dangerous diseaz called the King** EvU* for that Icings 
and queens of this realm without oother medsin, (save only by 
baixdhng and prayer) only doo it." Polydore Virgil asserts the 
same; and Will Tooker, in the reign of queen Elizabeth^ 
published a book on this subject, an account of which is to be 
seen in Dr Douglas's treatise, entitled The Criterion^ p. 191. 
See Dodsley's Collection of old Plax; Vol. XII, p. 428, edit. 
1780. Reed. 

' ■ a golden stamp &c-] This was the coin called 
Mngel. So, Shakspeare, ia T£e Merchant cf Yeniat : 
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Put on with holy prayers: and 'tis spoken. 

To the succeeding royalty he leaves ' 

The healing benediction*^ With this strange Yirtuei 

He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy ; 

And sundry blessings hang about his throne) 

That speak him full of grace. 

Enter Rossx. 
MactL See, who comes here^ 

MaL My countryman ; but yet I know him not'' 



<« 

c« 



A coin that bears the figure of an atigcl 
Stafnpedin goldf but that *8 insculp'd upon.** 
The value of the coin was ten shilling^. Steeveru. 

« I and *th Bpoken 

To the succeeding royalty he leanet 

The healing iwiedicuon.'} It must be owned, that Shai> 
speare is uflen guilty of strange absurdities in point of history 
and chronology. Yet here he has artfully avoided one. He 
had a mind to hint, that a cure of the evil was to descend to 
the successors in the royal line, in compliment to James the 
TifBt. But the Confessor was the first who pretended to tha 
gift: How then could it be at that time generally spoken of, 
that the gift was hereditar}' ? This he has solved by telling u« 
that Edward had the git\ of prophecy aUmg with it. Warburton, 
Dr. Warburton here invents an objection, in order to solve it- 
*• The Confessor (says he) was the Jirst who pretended to thig 
gift: how then could it be at that time gene-rally spoken of, that 
the gift was hereditary ? This he [Shakspeare J has solved, by 
telling us that Edward had the gift of prophecy along with it** 
But Shakspeare does not say, that it was hereditary in Edward, 
or, in other words, that he had inherited this extraordinary 
power from his ancettortf but that " it was generally spoken^ 
that he lea^* the healing benediction to eucceeding kings:" and 
such a rumour there might be in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor, (supposing he had such a gift) without his having tho 
^ft of prophecy aiong with it. 

Shakspeare has merely transcribed what he found in Holin- 
shed, without the conceit which Dr. Warburton has imputed to 
him : " As hath beene thought,iie was inspired with the gift 
of prophesie, and also to have had the gift of healing infirmities 
and diseases. He used to helpe those that were vexed with the 
disease commonlie called the King's Evil, and left that virtue na 
it were a portion of inheritance unto hi* euccestora, the iinge of 
this realme.'* Holinshed, Vol. I, p. 195. Malone. 

t My countryman i but yet I know hinh not,'] Malcplm dis- 
covers Rosse to be his countryman, while he is yet at some 
4istance from him^ by bis diest* 1^ circumstiiDce loses i)^ 
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Macd* My evcr-gentlc cousin, welcome hither. 

Mai. I know him now : Good God, betimes remote 
The means that make us strangers I 

JRosse. Sir, Amen. 

Macd. Stands Scotland where it did? 

RoMse. Alas, poor country-, 

Almost afraid to know itself I It cannot 
Be caird our mother, but our grave: where nothing 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile ; 
Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks that rent the 

air,' 
Are made, notmark'd; where violent sorrow ecm^ 
A modern ecstasy ;^ the dead man's knell 
Is there scarce ask'd, for who ; and good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps,^ 
Dying, or ere they sicken. % 

Macd, O, relationi 

Too nice, and yet too true !^ 

MaL What is the newest gricft 

BQdse* That of an hour's age doth hiss the speaker; 

propriety on our stage, as all the characters are uniformly re- 
presented in English habits. Steevcni. 

• — rent tiks air,"] To rent is an ancient verb, which has 
been long ago disused. So, in Casar andPofnfey, 1607: 
** With rented haxc and eyes besprent with tears." 

. Steeneni. 

Again, m The Legend tf Orpbeut and Eurydice, 1597: 

** While with his lingers he his haire doth rent.** Malane. 

A modern ecHaty/l That is, no more regarded than tlie 
«ontoi*8ions that fanatics throw themselves into. The author 
was thinking of those of his own times. Warburton. 

I believe modem is on\y foolish or trifling, yobnwn. 

Modern is generally used by Shakspeare to signiiy trite^ com- 
mon f as '* modem instances,'* in A* you Like it, &c. &c. See 
Vol. V, p. 59, n. 4. Steevene. 

JEettaty is used by Shakspeare for a temporary alienation of 
mind. Malone. * 

1 Expire before the flovoert in their cape,"] So, in Ml *e Well 
that Ends Well: 

** — whose constancies 

** Expire before their fashions,*' Steevem. 

« Too nice, sndyet too true/'] The redundancy of this heml^ 
^h induces me to believe our author only wrote— 
*'^Tqo mce, yettni^/ Stecveiff. 
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Bach minute teems a new one. 

Mtcd» How does my wife ? ^ 

JNoc Vf , Why, well.' 

JMacd. And all my children ?* 

Roitse. Well too. 

Macd, The tyrant has not batter'd at their peace? 

Rosae, No; they were well at peace, when I did 
leave them. 

Macd. Be not a niggard of your speech ; How goes 
it? 

Roase, When I came hither to transport the tiding^ 
Which I have heavily borne, there run a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out; 
Which was to my belief witnessed the rather, 
For that I saw the tyrant's power a- foot: 
Now is the time of help ; your eye in Scotland 
Would create soldiers, make our women fight, 
To doff their dire distresses.* 

Mai, Be it their comfor^ 

We are coming thither: gracious England hath 
Lent us good Siwnrd, and ten thousand men; 
An older, and a better soldier, none 
That Christendom gives out. 

Rouse, 'Would I could answer 

This comfort with the like I But I have words. 
That would be howPd out in the desert air. 
Where hearing should not latch them.^ 

Macd, What concern theyf 



3 Wbyy we/Z.—JTe// too."] So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

** ' We use 

" To say, the dead are vtell^ Steevene. 

4 ....^children?'] Children is, in this place, used as a trtr 
^lable. So, in Toe Comedy of Errors : 

" There are the parenls to these children,** 
See note on this passage, Act V. Steevent, 

« To doW their dire distrcMes-l To doff ia to do off, to fiutofl 
See Kingyobn, Act III, sc. i. Steevens, 

6 ..—^ should not latch themfl I'hus the old copy, and 
rightly. To latch any thing, is to lay hold of it. So^ in the- 
prologue to Gower, De Cordessione Amantity 1554 » 
** Hereof for that thei wolden lacbCf 
** With such duresse,'* &C' 
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The general cause? or is it a fee-grief|' 
Due to some single breast ? 

Rosse. No mind, that 's honesf, 

But in it shares some woe ; though the main part 
Pertains to yon alone. ^ 

Macd, If it be mine, 

Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it. 

Rouse, Let not your ears despise my tongue for everj 
Which shall possess them with the heaviest sound 
That ever yet they heard. 

Macd. Humph ! I guess at it. 

Roase* Your castle is surpriz'd; your wife, and babefi 
Savagely sJlaughterM: to relate the manner, 
Were, on tlie quarry of these murder'd deer^^ 



.Again, B. I, fol. 37: 

•• When that he Galathe besought 
*• Of love, virhicli he maie not latcbe.** 
Again, In the first Book of Ovid's MttamorpbntU, as trans- 
latedby GoMing: 

" As though he would, at everie stride, betweene his 
teeth hir latch.'* 
Again, in the eiK-ljtli Book; 

** But that a bough of chesnut-tree, thick-leaved, by 

the wav 
" Did latch it," &c. 
To latch (in the North country dialect) signifies the same as 
to catch. Steeveju. 

1 J.^.^^ fee,grief^'\ A peculiar sorrow; a grief that hath a 
single owner. The expression is, at least to our ears, very 
barsh. yt>hn»on. 

So, in our author's Lowr*9 Complaint: 

" My woeful self that did in freedom stand, 
" And was my ownjee-^itiftp/e*' Malone, 
It must, I think, be allowed that, in both the foregfoing in* 
Stances, the Attorney has been guilty of a flat trespass on the 
Poet. Steevent, 

• Were, on the quarry <^ these murdered deer,"] ^arry is a 
term used both in bunting undfalconry. In both sports it means 
the game after it is killed. So, in Massinger*s Guardian .* 
« ____ hp strikes 

** The tremblings bird, who even in death appears 
" Proud to be made his <fuarry." 
Again, in an ancient MS. entitled The Boh of Huntyng that 
Ude/iedMa^ttero/Gatnc: *< While that the huntyng lestetb) 
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To add the death of you. 

Mai. Merciful heaven !— • 

What, man ! ne'er pull your hat upon your brows ;• 
Give sorrow Words : the grief, that does not speak,* 
Whispers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it break.* 

Macd. My children too ? 

Ro98e. Wife, children, servants, all 

That could be found* 

Macd. And I must be from thence ! 

My wife kiird too ? 

Rosse, I have said. 

MaU Be comforted: 



should cartes go fro place to place to bringe the deer to the 
querrCi^ &c. •* to kepe the querre, and to make ley it on a rowe, 
«1 the hedes o way, and every deeres feet to other's bak, and 
the hertes should be leyde on a rowe, and the rascaile by heiu- 
selfe in the same wise. And thei shuld kepe that no man come 
in the qucrre til the king come, safe the maister of the ffame/* 
It appears, in short, that the ^me was arrange, in a hollow 
square, within which none but privileged persons, such as had 
claims to the particular animals they had killed, were permit- 
ted to enter. Hence, perhaps, the origin of the term quarry. 

' Steevent. 

^ — ne*er pull your bat upon your hrows;'] The same 
thought occurs in the ancient ballad of if orthumberland betrayed 
hy Doug 1^9: 

'* He pulled bis battowrbh hrorve, 
«* And in his heart he was full woe," &c. 
Agun: 

«* Jamey bit batt ptUPd oner bis brovot** &c. Steccent, 

1 — tbe griefs tbat does not speai^"] So, in Vittoria CorombQ* 
na^ 1612: 

•* Those are the killing ^ri(;/J which dare not speak ^^ 
Cur it ceves loqunmur, in^ntes stupent. 

Again, in Greene's oldbl. I. novel, entitled Tbe Tragieall Hi$^ 
tory ofFaire Bellora: 

*• Light sorrowes often speake, 

*• When g^eat the heart in silence breake " Steevent, 
In Daniel's Complaint of l^osamond, 1595, we have the like 
sentiment : 

•* Striving to tell his woes words would not come ; 
** For light cares speak, when mighty griefs are dombe.* 

Iteed. 
So, in Venus and Adonis .* 

** — the heart hath treble wrong, 
*• When it is barr'd the aidance of the tongue." Malone: 
tOL. VII. 8 
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Let 's make us medicines of our great revenge, 
To cure this deadljr grief* 
Macd, He has no children.'— -lAll my pretty ones ? 

s He hat no children.'] It has been observed by an anonymous 
oritick, that this is not said of Macbeth, who had children, but of 
Malcolm, who, having none, supposes a father can be so easily 
comforted, yobnton. 

The meaning of this may be, either that Macduff could not, 
by retaliation, revenge the murder of his children, because 
Macbeth had none himself; or that if he had any, a father's 
feelings for a father would have prevented him from the deed. 
I know not from what passage we are to infer that Macbeth 
had children alive. Holinshed's Chronicie does not, as I re- 
member, mention any. The same thought occurs again in 
Jibing yohn .• 

" He talks to me that ne%;er bad a ton. 
Again, in King Henry F/, P. Ill : 

** You have no children : butchers^ if you had, 
" The thought of them would have stir'd up remorse." 

Steeventt 
The passage, quoted from Xing yohn, seems in favour of 
tlie supposition that these words relate to Malcolm. 

That Macbeth had children at some period, appears from 
what lady Macbeth says in the first Act: " I have given 
suck," &c. 

I am still more strongly confirmed in thinking these words 
relate to Malcolm, and not to Macbeth t bei ause Macbeth had 
a son then alive, named Lulah, who after his father's death was 
proclaimed king by some, of his friends, and slain at Strath bol- 
gie, about four months after the battle of Dunsinane. See For- 
dun. Scoti'Chron. la. VfC.y III. 

Whether Shakspeare was apprised of this circumstance, 
cannot be now ascertained ', but we cannot prove that he was 
unacquainted with it. Malone. 

My copy of the Scoti-Chronicon (Goodall's edit. Vol. p. .252,) 
affords me no reason for supposing* that Lulah was a ton of 
Macbeth. The words of Fordun are : — ** Subito namque post 
mortem Machabedae convenerunt quidam ex ejus parentela 
sceleris hujusmodi fautores, suum contobrinuvi, nomine Lulah, 
ignomine fatuum, ad Sconam ducentes, et impositum sede 
regali constituunt regem," &c. Nor does Wyntown, in his 
Cronykil so much as hint that this mock-monarch was the imme- 
diate offspring* of his predecessor : 

"Eftyre all this, that ilke yhere, 
•• That this Makbeth was'browcht on here, 
**~Lulav3cb fule ras, and he 
** As kyng regnyd monethis tlire. 
This Malcolme gert sla hym syne 
Wyth-in the huid of Straybolgyne," B. VI, 4?', &c. 
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t)id you say, all?— O, hell-kite !— All? 
What, all my pretty chickens, and their dain> 
At one fell swoop ?^ 

Mai. Dispute it like a man.^ 

Macd, I shall do so ; 

But I must also feel it as a man: 
I cannot but remember such things were. 
That were most precious to me. — Did heaven look o|(, 
And would not take their part? Sinful MacduflF, 
They were all struck for thee I naught that I am, 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine. 
Fell slaughter on their souls :^ Heaven rest them now ! 

MaL fie this the whetstone of your sword: let 
grief 
Convert to anger ; blunt not the heai*t, enrage it 

Macd. O, I could play the woman with mine eyes, 
And braggart with my tongue I— —But, gentle heavenj 
Cut short all intermission f front to front. 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland, and myself; 
Within my sword*8 length set him ; if he 'scape, 
Heaven forgive him too \' 

It still therefore remains to be proved that ** Macbeth bad a 
son then alive." Besides, we have been already assured, by 
himself, on the authority of the Witches, p. 150, that his sceptre 
would pass away into another family, •* «o ton of bis tucceeding'* 

Steevena, 
s At out fill swoop ?3 Svooop is the descent of a bird of prey 
on his quarry. So, in The Wbite Devil, 1612 : 

** That she may take away all at one tvsoop.** 
Ag^in, in Tbe Beggar* a Busb, by Beaumont and Fletcher; 
** — — no star prosperous ! 
" All at a «ioo/f." 
It is frequently, however, used by Drayton, in his Polyolbiot^ 
to express the swift descent of rivers. Steevent, ■ 

* Dispute it like a man.'] i. e. contend with your present sor- 
row like a man. So, in 7\veiftb Nigbt, Act IV, sc. iii : 

" For though my soul disputes well with my sense," &c. 
Again, in JR&meo and Juliet: 

** Let me dispute with thee of thy estate." Steevens, 

M Sinful Macduff, 

Tbey vsere all struck for tbeel &c.] Sec the prophet Isaiabf 
C. liii9V.5. Barris, 

< Cut sbort all intermission ;] L e. all pause, all intervening 
time* So, iii King Lear ; 

" Peliver*d letters, spite of intemussion,** Steeven*- 
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J^aL This tune' goes manly* 

Come) go wc to the king; our power is readf ; 
Our lack is nothing but our leave : Macbeth 
Is ripe for shaking,^ and the powers above 
Put on their instruments.^ Receive what cheer you may; 
The night is long, that never finds the day. lExeunK 



ACTV SCENE I. 

Dunsinane. ^ Room in the Ctutlt. 
Enter a Doctor ofPhyaickj and a waiting Gentlewomaiu 
Doct. I have two nights watched with you> but can 



if Be^teape, 



Heaven forgive Aim too/"] That is, if he escape my vca- 
geancey let him escape that of Heaven also; 

An expression nearly similar occurs in The Cbancut where- 
Petruchio, speaking of the Duke, says : 

" He scap*d me yesternight ; which if he dare 
" Ag^in adventure for, heaven pardon him! 
<< I shall, with all my heart." M,.Maaon. 
The meaning, I believe, is,— If heaven be so unjust as to let 
him escape my vengeance, I am content that it should proceed 
still further in its injustice, and to impunity in this world add 
forgiveness hereafter. Malone, 

• T-6i*tune— ] The folio reads— This fime. TuneisRowe's 
emendation. Steevent. 

The emendation is supported by a former passage in this play> 
where the word is used in a similar manner: 
« Macb. Went it Mot so \ 
" Banq, To the self-same tune and words.'*^ Malone, 

• ' Macbeth 

Is ripe for sbakingy hjcJ] Sec St. John^s Revelation^ c. xiv> 
V. 15. Harris. 

I Put on their instruments.'] i. e. encourage, thrust forward 
us their instruments against the tyraift. So, in King Lear, Act 
I, sc. iv : 

** That you protect this course, KodfiutAt on 

** By your allowance." 
Agiun, in Chapman's version of the eleventh Iliad. '^ 

** For Jove makes Trojans instruments, and ^rtually theil 

^ Wields arms himself." Steevene, 
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perceive no tnith in your report. When was it she 
last walked ? 

Gent, Since his majesty went into the field,* I have 
seen her rise from her bed, throw her niq^ht-gfown upon 
her, unlock her closet, take forth paper, fold it, write 
upon it, read it, afterwards seal it, and again return to 
bed; yet all this while in a most fast sleep. 

Doct» A great perturbation in nature ! to receive at 
once the benefit of sleep, and do the eflfects of watch- 
ing. — In this slumbry agitation, besides her walking, 
and other actual performances, what, at any time, have 
you heard her say ? 

Gent. That, sir, which I will not report afler her. 

Doct, You may, to me: and 'tis most meet you 
should. 

Gent. Neither to you, nor any one: having no wit- 
ness to confirm my speech. ' 



> Since bh majesty went into the field,] This Is one of Shak' 
gpeare's oversig^hts. He forj^it that he had shut up Macb« Ui in 
Dunsinane, and surrounded him witli besiegers. Tliat he could 
not go into the field, is observed by himself with splenetic im» 
patience : 

— our castle's strength 
Will lau^h a siege to" scorn. Here let them lie 
*' Till famine and the ague eat them up. 
** Were they not forc'd wiih those that should be ourSi 
** We might hcfoe met them dareful^ beard to beard, 
" And beat them, backward bomeV 
It is clear also, from other^passages. that Macbeth 's motions 
bad long been circumscribed by the walls of his fortress. 

The truth may be, that Shakspeare thought the spirit of lady 
Macbeth coukl not be so effectually subdued, and her peace of 
mind so speedily unsettled by reflection on her guilt, as during 
the absence of her husband : 

deserto jacuit dumfrigida lecto, 
Dum, queritur tar dot ire relict a dies. 
For the present chanp^e in her disposition, therefore, our poet 
(though in the haste of finishing his play he forg^ot his plan) 
might mean to have provided, by allotting her sich an interval 
of solitude as would subject her mind to perturbation, and dis- 
pose her thoughts to repentance. 

It does not appear, from any circumstance within the com- 
pass of this drama, that she had once been separated irom hv»r 
husband, after his return from the victory over Macdouwald, 
and the king of Norway. Steevem. 
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£nter Lady Macbxtrv vnth a Tafttr* 

Lo you, here she comes ! This is her very guise ; aiM^ 
upon my life, fast asleep. Observe her; stand close* 

Doct. How came she by that light?.. 

Gent. Why, it stood by her: she has light by her 
continually; 'tis her command » 

Doct^ You see, her eyes are open.' 

Gem. Ay, but their sense is shut.^ 

Doct. What is it she does now? Look, how she rubs 
her hands. 

Gent. It is an accustomed action with her, to seem 
thus washing her hands ; I have known her continue 
in this a quarter of an hour. 

Lady M. Yet here *b a spot.' 

Doct. Hark, she speaks: I will set down what comes 
from her> to satisfy my remembrance the more 
strongly. 

Lady M. Out, damned spot! out, I say! — Onef 
Two;'^ Why, then *tis time to do 't: •Hell is mur- 

5 — iBereyes arc open.] So, in The Tempest.' 
" This i» a strange repose, to be asleep 
«* With eyee wide open,'* &c. Steevens. 
4 Jy, but their tente is ihut.'\ The old copy has— are shuU 
and so the author certidnly wrote, though it sounds very harshly 
to our ears. So a?ain, in his }12th Sonnet : 

" In so> profound abysm 1 throw all care 
** Of others' voices, that my adder's serue 
" To critick and to flatterer stopped are.** MaloM. 
In the Sonnet our author waa compelled to sacrifice grammar 
to the convenience of rhyme. In the passage before us, he was 
"free from such constraint. 

What, therefore, should forbid us to read, with the preseni 
text?— 

Ay, hut their sense is shut. Sieevene^ 

« Tet hen *s a spot."] A passage somewhat similar occurs ixi 
Webster^s Vhtorta Corombonay &c. 1612 : 
<« -^-.— Here 's a white hand \ 
*• Can blood so soon he wash'd out f* 
Webster's play was published in 1612. Shakspeare^s in 1623. 

Steewns. 

e Ones Two;] Macbeth. does not, prciaously to tfie 

murder, mention the hour at which lady Macbeth is to strike 
upon the bell, which was to be the signal for his going into Dun- 
can's chamber to execute his wicked purpose i but it seems that 
i^y M;M;b9th is now thioking of the moxacnt when she raog 
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Ity'T— -F7, mylord, fyl a soldier, and afear'd? What 
need we fear who knows it, when none can call our 
power to account ?— Yet who would have thought the 
old man to have had so much blood in him l^ 

Doct, Do 70U mark that? 

Lady* M. The thane of Fife had a wife ; Where is 
she now ?— — .What, will these hands ne'er be clean ?— 
No more o' that, my lord, no more o' that : you mar 
all with this starting.^ 

Doct. Goto, goto; you have known what you should 
not. 

Gent, She has spoke what she should not, I am sure 
of that: Heaven knows what she has known* 



the bell; and that two o'clock was the hour when the deed was 
perpetrated. This agrees with the scene that immediately pre- 
cedes the murder, but not with that which follows it. See 
p. 104, n. 7. Malone. 

f M':ii is murky !] Muriy is dari. So, in Tber Temput 

Act IV, sc. i: 

*' — the murkiest den 

** The most oppoHune place," &c. 

Lady Macbeth is acting over, in a dream, the business of the 
murder of Duncan, and encouraging her husband as when 
awake . She, therefore, would not have even hinted the terrors of 
hell to one whose conscience she saw was too much alarmed 
already for her purpose. She certainly imagines herself here 
talking to Macbeth, who, (she supposes) had just said, Hell if 
murky, (i. e. hell is a dismal place to go to in consequence of 
such a deed) and repeats his words in contempt of his cowardice. 

Sell it murky / — Fy, my lord, fy! a soldier, and qfear'df 
This explanation, I think, gives a spirit to the passage, which 
has hitherto appeared languid, being perhaps misapprehended 
by those who placed a full point at the conclusion of it. 

St€Cm€H9m 

* — ^ K\bo VKfuld have thought the old man to have had so 
much blood in him?"] Statius, in a passage already quoted, 
speaking of the sword by which an old man was slain, calls it 
egentem, sanguinis eattem^f and Ovid, [Met. L- VII,] describing 
a wound inflicted on a superannuated ram, has the same circum- 
stance : 

•• ■ guttura cultro 
Fodit, et exiguo maculavit sanguine fermm .** Steevem, 



« 



• — — ytm m,ar all toith this starting.'] Alluding to the 
terrors of Macbeth, when the Ghoit broke in on the festivity of 
the banquet. Steevens* 
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Lady, M. Here's the smell of the blood still: all the 
perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 
Oh! oh! ohl 

Doct, What a sigh' is there! The heart is sorely 
chargeid. 

Gent, I would not have such a heart in my bosom, 
for the dignity of the whole body* 

Doct. Well, well, well, — 

Gent, 'Pray God, it be, sir. 

Doct, This disease is beyond my practice: Yet I 
have known those which have walked in their sleep, 
who have died holily in their beds. 

Lady. M, Wash your hands, put on your night-gown ; 
look not so pale :— I tell you yet again^ Banquo 's 
buried ; he cannot come out of his grave. 

Doct, Even so? 

Lady M, lo bed, to bed; there 's knocking at tlte 

gate.^ Come, come, come, come, give me your hand; 

\\'hat 's donci cannot be undone: To bed, to bed, to 

bed . \^Exit Lady M a c B • 

Doct, Will she go now to bed? 

Grnt, Directly. 

Doct, Foul whisperings are abroad: Unnatural deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles: Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. 
More needs she the divine, than the physician.-^ 
God, God, forgive us alii ' Look after her; 
Remove from her the means of all annoyance, 
And still keep eyes upon her: — So, good nights 
My mind she has mated,^ and amaz'd my sight: 



1 To Bed, to bed,' there *s knocking at the gate.'] Lady Mac- 
beth, in her sleep, is talking of Duncan's murder, and recalls 
to her mind the circumstance uf the knocking at the gate jiisi 
after it. A, C, 

t My mind the bat mated,] Astonished, confounded. 

yobruofi. 
The expression is taken from cbets.playing : 
** — that so young a warrior 
** Should bide the shock of such approved knights* 
^ As he this day hath matcb^d and matei too.** 

Soliman and Pereed<t, 
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I think, but dare not speak. 

Gent* Good night, good doctor. [Exeunt, 



SCENE II. 

Tlie Country near Dunsinane. 

EnteTj vdth Drum and Coloursy Menteth, CathnesS^ 
Angus, Lenox, and Soldier*. 

Ment, The English power is near, led on by Malcolm^ 
His uncle Siward,^ and the good Macdu£ 



« ■■ ■ woman, 

** Worse than Medusa matetb all our minds.* 

Orlando FuriotOy by 11 . Greeny, 1599. 
*' Not mad, but fnated** Comedy of Errora, 
In the following instances, (both taken from the ancieof 
iietrical romance of Tbe So^odon of Bahylojne, MS.) the alln^ 
sion to chess is still more evident : 

" The dikes there so develye depe 
*« Thai held them selfe cbek mate.** P. 7. • 
" Richard raqght him with a barr of bra* 
** That he caught at the gate ; 
** He brake his legges, he cryed alas, 
" And felle alle cbek Tnate** Steevens, 
Scory, in the commendatory verses prefixed to Drayton's 
Meroicall EfUtles, makes use x>f this phrase, and exactly in the 
same sense : 

** Yet with these broken reliques, mated mind, 
** And what a justly«grieved thought can say." 

M. Wbite. 
Our author, as well as his contemporaries, seems to have used 
the word as explained by Dr. Johnson. Mr. Pope supposes 
mated to mean here conquered or eubduedf but that clearly is not 
tlie sense affixed to it by Shakspeare ; thoug-h the etymology, 
supposing the expression to be taken from cbese-playing, might 
favour such an interpretation. ** Cum sublatis gregariis agitup 
regis de vita et sanguine, sic cum nulla est elabendi via, nullum 
subterfugium, qui vicit, maie, inquit, quasi matadot i- e. 
occisus, killed, amater, [Hispan.] occidere." Minshieu's Dict. 
in V. Mate. 

The ori^nal jjvord was to amate, which BuUokar, in his Eoc- 
pGsitor, 8vo. 1616, explains by the words, *< to dismay* to make 
afraid:" so that mate, as commonly used by our old waiters, 
has no reference to chess-playing. Malone 

» His uncle Siward,"] " Duncan had two sons (says Holin- 
shed) by his wife, who was the daughter of Sivjard^ Earl if 
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Revenges bum in them : for their dear causes 
Would, to the bleeding, and the grim alarm. 
Excite the mortified man.^ 

Ang, Near Bimam vood 

Shall we well meet them ; that way are they coining. 

Cath, Who knows, if Donalbain be with his brother? 

Lett. For certain, sir, he is not: i have a file 
Of all the gentry ; there is Siward's son, 
And many unrough youths,' that even now 
Protest their first of manhood. 

Menu What does the tyrant^ 

Cath, Great Dunsinane he strongly fortifies : 
Some say, he 's mad ; others, that lesser hate him} 
Do call it valiant fury ; but, for certain, 
He cannot buckle his distemperM cause 
Within th« \k\X of rule.<> 

ITbrthumberland,** See» hot^rever, a note on the Persenut Drt^ 
matit. Steevent. 

4 JZxcite the mortified man.'] Mr. Theobald will needs ei- 
plain this expresBion. " It meant (says he) tie man who bat 
tibandoned btmMiftedetpair, vfbo bae noepirit or resolution /eft.*' 
An(l> to support this sense o€ ntortified man, he qaotes morufiti 
spirit in another place. BuU if this was the meaning', Sfaak- 
speare had not wrote the mortified m^n, but a mortified man. 
In a word, by tbe mortified m,an, is meant a religious f one who 
who has subdued his passions, is dead to the world, has aban- 
doned it, and all tbe anairs of it : an Ascetic. Warbta^totu 
So, in Mbruifur D' Olive, 1606: 

<< He like a mortified hermit sits." 
Agiun, in Green's Never too late 1616: *' I perceived in the 
words of the hermit the perfect idea of a mortified man.'* 
Again, in Love's Labour's Lost, Act I, sc i : 
" My loving lord, Dumain is mortified g 
" The grosser manner of this world's delights 
'' He throws upon tbe gross worid's baser slares," See. 

Steevens, 
*— --^unrough youtbs,'] An odd expressioa. It means 
amooth-faced, unbearded. Steevene* 
See 'The Tempests 

*' — till new-bom chins 
** Be rougb and razorable." 
Agiun, in King yob n : 

<* This unbair'd sanciness, and boyish troops, 
** The king doth smile at.'* Malone. 

a Se eannot buckle bis dittewper'd cause 
Witlua tJbc belt ^ nt/c] The same meta^or oocun in 
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jing. Now does he feci 

His secret murders sticking on his hands ; 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach ; 
Those he commands, move only in command^ 
Nothing in love: now does he fee! his title 
Hang loose about him, like a giant's robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief. 

Ment. Who then shall blame 

His pester'd senses to recoil, and start, 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Itself, for being there ?^ 

Carh, Well, march we on, 

To give obedience where 'tis truly ow'd : 
Meet we the mcdecin^ of the sickly weal ; . 
And with him pour wc, in our country's purge^ 
Each drop of us. 

Len. Or so much as it needs^ 

To dew the so\'ereign fiower, and drowrt the weeds.* 
Alake we out march towad Bimam. 

l£a;eunty marching* 

SCENE III. 

Dunsinane. Jl Raom in the Castle, 

J?n/ef* Macbeth, Doctor, ajid Attendant9, 
Macb. Bring me no more reports ; let them fly all:* 

Troiltu and Oretsida.' 

** And buctle in a waist most fkthmnkss.^ Steevdn*, 

^ When qU that it viitbh him does condemn 

Itself, for being there?] That is, when all the faculties of 
the mind ate employed in self-copdemnation. Johnson 

8 — the medicin — ] i. e. physician. Shakspeare yses this 
word in the feminine gender, where Lafeu speaks of Helen ill 
J/rs Well that End* We'l; and Florizel, in The Winter'* t'aht 
calls CamiUo " the medecin of our house*.'* Steevent, 

9 To dew the sovereign JUmer, 8cc.] This uncommon verb 
•ccurs in Look about you ^ 1600: 

*' Dewing your princely band with pity's tears." 
Again, in Spencer's Fai$y %««, B. IV, c. viU: 

•' De^^dw'xth her drops of bounty sovefaiffne." Steepens, 
1 Bring nie no more reports ; &c.] 7>// me not any 'more of 
detci ti<ms:^~Let all mji svdtjecu leave m€ .*— ^ afn gafe till ^c- 

^ yohnsoiO 
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Till Bimani wood remove to Dunsinaney 
I cannot taint 'With fear. What's the boy Malcolm? 
Was he not bom of woman ? The spirits that know 
All mortal consequents, prouounc'd me thus :' 
^ear notj Macbeth ; no warty that *9 bom ofwoman^ 
Shall cVr haroc fiovfer on ^A^r*.*— Then fly, fiilse thanes,^ 
And mingle with the English epicures :^ 

• All mortal consequents, pronoun^d me that .*] The old copy 
reads— 

All M/yrtal eomequenceB, have pronounced me tbut. 
But the line must originally have ran as I have printed it:— • 
Cun^en^iT, consequent, occurrenf#, inin*edienf«, &c. are always 
spelt, in the ancient copies of our author's plays, "currencr, 
consequence, occurrence, injfredienof," 8cc. Steevent, 

3 — on thee ] Old copy— ic^i. Steexient, 

♦ — Englitb epicure* .•] The reproach of epicurism, on 
^hirh Mr. Theobald has bestowed a note, is nothing more than 
a natural invective uttered by an inhabitant of a bun-en country, 
against those who have more opportunities of luxury, yobn^vn. 

Of the ancient poverty of Scotland, the following mention is 
made by Froissart, Vol II, cap iii: " They be lyke wylde and 
savage people-^they doug^t ever to lese that they have, for it is 
a poore country. And when the Englysshe men maketh any 
mode or voyage into the countrey, if they thynke to lyve, they 
must cause their provysion and vitayle to foUowe theym at their 
backe, for they shall fynde nothyng in that counti*ey,*' &c. 

Shakspeare, however, took the thought from HoUnshed, p. 
179 and 180, of his Hiitory <^ Scotland: «* — the Scotish 
people before had no knowledge nor understanding of fine fare 
or riotous surfet; yei after they had once tasted the sweet poi- 
soned bait thereof &c. — ^those superfluities which came into the 
realme of Scotland with the Englitbfnen** &c. Again : *• For 
manie of the people abhorring the riotous manners and super- 
fluous gormandizing brought in among them by the Englytbe* 
men, were willing inough to receive this Donal(l for their king, 
trusting (because he hadbeene brought up in the isles, with 
old rustomes and manners of their ancient nation, withoujt tast 
of EnglUb Ukerout delicates), they should by his seuere order in 
gouemement recouer againe the former temperance of their 
old progenitors." The same historian informs us, that in those 
ages the Scots eat but once a day, and even then very sparingly. 
It appears from Dr. Johnson's journey to the Western ItlanU of 
.Scotland, that the natives had neither kail nor brogues, till they 
were taught the art of planting the one, and making the other, 
bv the soldiers of Cromwell; and yet king James VI, in his 
7th parliament, thought it necessary to form an act '* agaiDSf 
ftuperfiuous banqueting.** Steevmt* 
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The miod I sway by, and the heart T bear. 
Shall never sagg with doubt,^ nor shake with fear. 

Enter a Servant. 
The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fa</d loonl* 
Where got'st thou that goose look?^. 
Serv. There is ten thousand ■ 
^ Macb, Geese, viHian? 

Serv. Soldiers, sir. 

Mach, Go, prick thy face, and over-red thy fear, 
Thou lily-liver'd boy.^ What soldiers, patch?* 

' Shall never sagg 'with doubts'] To *ay, or «»fl^, is to sink 
down by its own weight, or by an overload. See Junius'a 
Etymologkon. It is common in Staffordshire to say, ** a beam 
in a buikiiiig tagt, or has saggedV Toilet. 
So» in the 16th Song of Drayton's Polyolbion t 

** This said, the aged Street *a^'</ sadly on alone." 
Drayton b personi^ing one of the old Roman ways. 
Again, in The MUfortunes of Arthur , 1587 : 

" The more his state iuid tottering empire eagges. 

Steeveni, 
Again, in Wtts, Fits, and Fancies, 1595: «« He tooke ex- 
ceptions to his traveller's bag, which he wore *tigging down his 
foell\ before" Malone, 

• — ^ loon /] At present this word is only used in Scotland^ 
and signifies abase fellow. So, In Marlowe's tragedy of King 
JSdward 11,1598'. 

*' For shame subscribe \ and let tfie lorone depart.* 
^g^in» in Decker's Hmest Whore, second part, 1630 : 
** The sturdy beggar, and the lazy lowne.'* 
King Stephen^ in the old song, called his taylor, loon, 

Steevenii 
7 Where go^st thou that goose look?^ So, in Oarhlanut: 
*' — ye souls of geese, 
'* That bear the shape of men, how have > ye run 
** From slaves tliat apes would beat?" Malone* 

i "-^^ lily4iver*d boy,"] Chapman thus translates a passage ia 
the 20th Iliad: 

" — his sword that made a vent for his vtbite liver's 
blood, 

«< That caused suciy pitiful effects ." 

Again, FalstafT says, in The Second Part of King Henry IV f 
** — left the liver vsbite and pale^ which is the badge of pusillU' 
nitnity and cowardice." Steevensi 

• — -'/&ifcA?] An appellation of contempt, alluding to the 
pied, patchei, or particoloured coats anciently worn by the foofif 
belonging to noble families . Steevens, 
VOL. VII. T 
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Death of thy soul ! those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear .^ What soldiers, whey-face ?* ' 

Serv, The English force, so please you. 

Macb, Take thy face hence— >Sey ton !— I am sick at 
heart, 
When I behold — ^yton, I say! — This push 
Will che^r me ever, or disseat me now.^ 
I have liv'd long enough : my way of life* 

1 — those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to/ear.'] The meaning is, they infect others 
who see tliem, with cowardice. Tfarburton. 
In King Henry V, his Majesty says to the Conspirators— 
" Your cheeks are paper.*' Steevent. 

a — whey/ace.?] So, in The Merry Wives of Windsor, 4to. 
edit. 1619: " — and nas as it were a toibey-coloured beard." 

Steepens, 
s ■ or disseat rru noto.] The old copy reads disseat^ though 
modern editors have substituted c^iVeafe in its room. The word 
disseat occurs in The Ti»o Noble Kinsmen, by Fletcher and 
Shakspeare, scene the last, where Ferithous is describing the 
fall of Arcite from his horse : 

<* ■ ■ seeks all foul means 
** Of boistei*ous and rough jadry, to disseat 
*• His lord that kept it bravely." 
Dr. Percy would read : 

*• Will chair me ever, or disseat me novo.** 
It is still, however, possible, that disease may be the true 
reading. Thus, in N. Breton's Toyes of an idle Mead, XSff : 
" My ladies maydes too I must please, 

*' But chiefely Mistress Anne, 
'** For else by the masse shp voill disease 
** Me vyly now and than." 
Disease is the reading of the second folio. Steevens, 

* / have liv^dlong enough: my way of life ^c] As there is 
no relation between the voay of life, 1016. fallen into the srar, I am 
inclined to think that the Wis only an M inverted* and that it 
wg9 originally written : 

pi^-*^ my May of life. ' 

X am, now tossed from the spring to the autumn of my days : 
but I am, vtithout thvse contorts that should succeed tie sprightli- 
ness of bloom, and support me in this melancholy season. 

The author has May in the same 9cnse elsewhere. Johnson. 

An anonymjous writer [Dr. Johijson, whose Remjirks on this 
tragedy were originally published, without to name, in 1745,] 
would have it: 

— my May of life : 

But he did not consider that Macbeth is not here speaking of 
]ns rule or goyern^ent^ or of any sudden change ; but of the 
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s fall'n into the sear,^ the yellow leaf: 

Ipradual decline of life, as appears from that line : ' 
•• And that, which should accompany old age.'* 
And way is used for course, progress. War burton. 

To confirm the justness of May of life for vtay of life, Mr./ 
Colman quotes from Much Ado about Nothing : 

•« May of youth and bloom of lustyhood." 
And King Henry V : 

^* My puissant liege is in the very 3/ay-mom of hif^ 
youth.*' Langton. 
So, in Sidney's A*tropbel arid Stella, stanza 31 : 
*• If now the May of my ears much decline.** 
Again, in The Spanisi> Curate of Beaumont and Fletcher.! 
<« ..-i^—i^ you met me 
*• With equal ardour in your May of blood,'* 
Again, in The Sea Voyage, by the same authors ; 

** And in the May of youth," &c. 
Again, in The Guardian of Massinger: 

*< I am in the May of my abilities, 
" And you in your December." 
Again, in TJbe Renegado of the same author ; 

<* Having my heat and May of youth, to plead 
•* In my excuse.'* 
Again, in Claudius Tiberius Kero, 1607 : 

** Had' I in this fair May of all my glory," &c. 
Again, in King yobn and Matilda, by R. Davenport, 1655: 

'* Thou art yet in thy green May, twenty-seven sutti- 
mers," &c. Steepens, 
I have now no doubt that Shakspeare wrote May^ and ngt 
voay. It is observable, in this very play, that the contrary error 
of the press has happened from a mistake of the same letters : 
** Hear not my steps which may they walke." 
Besides, that a similarity of expression in other passages* of 
Shakspeare, and the concinnity of the figure, both unite to sup- 
port the proposed emendation. 
Thus, in his Sonnets : 

" Two beauteous springs toyellov autut/ins tum'd," 
Again, in King Richard JX: 

•• He that hath suffered this disorder'd spring, 
" Hath now himself met with the Jail of leaf}* 
The sentiment of Macbeth I take to be this : The tender leaves 
of hope, the promise of my greener days, are nov) in my autumn, 
withered and Jruitless : my mellam hangings are all shook damn, and 
I am. left bare to the weather, Henley. 

The old reading should not have been discarded, as the fol- 
lowing passages prove that it was a mode of expression in use 
at that time, as course of life is now- 
' In Massing^r's Very Woman, the Doctor says— 
«' In Hvay ^ life I did enjoy one friend*" 
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And that which should accompany old age, 

Agun» in The Neo> Way to pay old Debt*, Lady Allworth sayliJ— 

** If that when I was mistress of myself, 

** And in my way of youth,** &c. M. Maton. 
Again, in Ptritlesf Prince of Tyre, 1609, Act I, sc. i : 

" Thus ready for the viay of life or death, 

** I wait the sharpest blow ." Steeven*. 
The meaning^ of this contested passage, I think, is this, t 
kave lived long enough. In the course or progress of life, I am 
arrived at that period when the body beg^s to decay ; I have 
ireached the autumn of my days. Those comforts which ought 
to accompany old age, (to compensate for the infirmities natu- 
rally attending it) I nave no title to expect ; but on the contra- 
ry* the curses of those I have injured, and the hollow adulation 
of mortified dependants. I have lived long enough. It is time 
for me to retire* 

A passage in one of our -author's Sonnets, (quoted by Mr. 
Steevens, m a subsequent note) may prove the best comment 
•n the present: 

•* That time of year in me thou may'st behold, 
'* When yellow leavet or none or few do hang 

*' Upon those boughs, which shake against the cold, 

. *' Bare ruin'd choirs, where late the sweet birds sang.^ 
Are not these lines almost a paraphrase on the contested part 
•f the passage before us ? He who could say that you might 
behold the autumn in bim, would not scmpk to write, that ite 
was fallen into the autumn of his days (i. e. into, that decay 
which always accompanies autumn) ; and how easy is the tran- 
sition from this to saying that '* the eourte orprogreet ofhig life 
had reached the autumnal season ?*' which is all that is meant 
ky the words of the text, " My way of life," &c. 

The using '* the sear, the yellow leaf," simply and absolutely 
for autumn, or rather autumnal decay ^ because in autumn the 
leaves of trees turn yellow^ and begin to fall and decay, is cer* 
tainly a licentious mode of expression ; but it is such a license 
as may be found in almost every page of our author's works. 
It would also have been liiore naturu for Macbeth to have said, 
that, in the course or progress of life, he had arrived at him 
autumn* than to s.iy, that the course of his life itself had fallen 
into autumn or decay; but this too is much in Shakspeare's 
manner. With respect to the vford fallen, which at first view 
seems a very singular expression, 1 sti'ongly suspect that he 
caught it from the language of conversation, in which we at 
this day often say that this of that person is ** fallen into a 
decay/** a phrase that might have been current in his time also. 
It is the ver}' idea here conveyed. Macbeth ia fallen into bit 
autumnal decline. 

In King Henry Till, the word way seems to signify, as in tho 
present passi^, course or tenour .* 

** The way of oar profisMionis agunst it*" 
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As honour, love,, obedience, troops of friends. 

And in iTin^ Richard 11^ « tbef<M of leaf " is used as in thd 
passage before us» simply and absolutely for baUly decay .* 
<' He who bath suffer'd this disordered spring* 
" Hath now liimself met with the fall of leafy 

When a passage can be thus easily explained, and the mode 
of expression is so much in our poet's general manner, siu^ly 
any attempt at emendation is not only unnecessary, but danger- 
ous. HoweTer, as a reading which was originally proposed by 
Dr. Johnson, and has been adopted in the modern editions, 
<« — my May of life," has many favourers, I shall add a word gr 
two on that subject. 

By his " May of life having fallen into the yellow leaf," that 
is, mto autumn, we must understand that Macbeth means 
either, that being in reality young, he is, in consequence of his 
cares, arrived at ^ premature olA. age ; — or that he means simply 
to assert, that in the progress of life he has passed from May or 
youth to autumn or old age ; in other words, that he is now an 
old man, or at least near being one. 

If the first interpretation be msdntained, it is sufficient to say, 
(I use the words of my friend Mr. Flood, whose ingenious com-' 
ment on this passage I published some years ago^ that *' Mac- 
beth, when he speaks this speech, is not youtJbful. He is con- 
temporary to Banquo, who is advanced in years, and who hath 
a son upon the scene able to escape the pursuit of assassins and 
the vigilance of Macbeth." I may likewise add that Macbetli, 
having now sat for seventeen years on the throne of Sc6tL.nd, 
cannot with any probability be supposed to be like our author's 
Henry V, •* in the May mom of his youth." We must there- 
fore understand these words in the latter sense ; namely, tliat he 
means only, that in the ordinary progress he has passed from 
the spruig to the autumii of life, fcom youth to the confines of 
age. What then is obtained by this alteration ? for this is pre- 
cisely the meaning bf the words as they stand in the old copy. 

There is still another very strong objection to the proposed* 
emendation. It is alleged that in this very play may is printed 
instead of wa/, and why may not the contrary error have hap- 
pened here ? For this plain reason; because May (the ihohth) 
both in manuscript and print always is exhibited with a capital 
letter, and it is exceedingly improbable that a compositor at th* 
press should use a small w instead of a capital M . 

But, without going further into this subject, it is isufHcient 
lor our purpose, that jthe text, as it is exhibited in the ancient 
copy, affords an obvioos, easy sense, w^out any emendation 
whatsoever. J^lone • 

* — ^*i6tfses»,] SeariB-iky. So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's. 
Montiettr Thomas ^ 1639: 
** — ^ tear winter 
*' Hath seai'd the sap up.*^ 

T 2 
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I must not look to have ; but, in their steady 
Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breathy 
Which the poor heart would fsdn deny, but dare not} 
Seyton 1 

Enter Setton. 

Sey. What is your gracious pleasure? 

Macb. What news more ? 

Sey» All is confirmed, my lord, whiph was reported. 

Ma€b, I '11 fight, till from my bones my flesh be hackM* 
Give me my armour* 

Sey* 'Tis not needed yet. 

Macb, T '11 put it on. 
Send out more horses, skirr the country round ;• 
Hang those that talk of fear*^— tGive me mine ar- 
mour.— 
How does your patient, doctor? 

Doct, Not so sick, my lonl> 

As she is troubled with thick-coming fanciesy 
That keep her* from her rest. 

And Milton hfts — ** Ivy never tear,^ 
Shakspeare has the same thought in his 73d Sonnet r 

" That time of year thou may*st in me behold, 

" When yelhw leave*,** &c. Steevent. 
Again, in our author's Lover** Complaint, where the epithet 
is so used, as clearly to ascertain the meaning of '* the sear, the 
yellow leaf," in the passage before us : 

*• — — spite of heaven's fell ra^, 

** Some beauty pcep'd through lattice ofeear^dage** 

Malone, 
• — . skirr the country round, '\ To *kirr, I believe, signifies 
to scour, to ride hastily. The word is used by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, in The Martial Maid i 

" Whilst I, with this and this, well mounted, *itrr*d 

" A horse troop, through and through.*' 
Again, in King Henry T." 

" And make them tkirr away, as swift as stonea 

'* Enforced from the old Assman slings." 
Again in Beaumont and Fletcher's Bonducaf 

" — the light shadows, 

" That, in a thought, «c»r o'er the fields of corn, 

'* Halted on crutches to them." Steevent. 

1 — — fa/i £^fear.] The second folio reads etandin fear. 

Sendereon. 

• Ttatieepher^-^'] The latter word, which was inadvertently 
•mitted in the old copy, was added by the tditor of the tecoii4 
ftlxo. Malone* 



I 
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Macbs. Cure her of that: 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas'd ; 
Fluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of tlie brain ; 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote,® 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff,^ 

* And v)itb some rmeet oblivious antidote,'] Perhaps, as Br. 
Farmer has ob8er>'ed, our poet here remembered Spenser's de* 
Bcriptionof Nepenthe: 

*• Nepenthe is a drinck of soverei^ grftce, 
*' Devized by the gods for to asswage 
•* HaKs grief, and bitter gall away to chace,— 
** Instead thereof sweet peace and quietage 
•* It doth establish in the troubled mynd.'* 

Fair^ ^ueeriy B. IV, c. iii, st. 34. Malone* 
Our author's idea might have been cttught from the 6th Book 
of the A^neid, where the effects of Lctbe are described : 
'< — Lethaei ad fiuminis undam 
** Securos latices, et longa oblivia potant." 
Thus translated by Phaer, 1558: 

** These liquors quenching cares, and long forgetful 

draughts thei drink 
** That of their Hues, and former labours past, they neaer 
thinck." 
Thus also Statius, Tbeb. I, 341 : , 

" Grata laboratae referens oblivia vitx." Steerent. 

1 Cleanse the stufF'd bosom of that perilous stuff,] Stuff '<i is the 
reading of the old copy ; but, for the sake of the ear, which 
must be shocked by the recurrence of so harsh a word, I am 
willing to read— ^/du/, as there is authority for the change from 
Shakspeare himself, in Jsyou Like it. Act II, sc. vi: 
•* Cleanse ihejoulhody of tJie infected world." 
We properly speak of cleansing what is/oul, but not what is 
stuffed, Steevens. 

The recurrence of the word stuff, in this passage, is very un- 
pleasingto the ear, but there is no ground, I think, to suspect 
the text to be corrupt; for our author was extremely fond of 
such repetitions. Thus, in Antony and Cleopatra i 
. ** Now-for the love of love — ,'* 
" The greatest ^race lending grace " 

4(1 '9 Well that Ende WelU 
** — with what good speed 
** Our means will make us means.'* Ibid, 
•• Is only grievous to me, only dying.'* 

King Henry VUU 
** Upon his brow ihamc is athatn*d to sit *' 

Momea and Juliet g. 
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Which weighs upon the heart ? 

Doct. Therein the patient 

Must minister to himself. 

Macb, Throw physick. to the dogs, I *11 none of it.— 
Come, put mine armour on ; give me my staff:— 
Seyton, send out — Doctor, the thanes fly from me:— 
Come, sir, despatch:-— If thou could'st, doctor, cast 
The water of my land,^ find her disease, 
And purge it to a sound and pristine health. 



** For by this knot thou shalt so surely tie 

*' Thy now unsur'^d assurance to the crown." l^ing ^obn, 

" Believe me, I do not believe thee, man." Ibid. 

" Those he commands, move only in covMnand — ." 

Macbeth, 
The words stuff and stuff *d, however mean they may sound 
at present, have, like many other terms, been debased by time, 
and appear to have been formerly considered as words proper 
to be used in passages of the greatest dignity. As such Shak- 
speare has employed them in Jflamlet, Mom^o and yuliet. The 
Winter's Tale, yulius Casar, &c. Again, in The Tempest, in a 
passage where the author certainly aimed at dignity : 
'< And, like this unsubstantial pageant, faded, 
** Leave not a rack behind. — We are such stuff 
" As dreams are made of." 
In a note on a passage in Otbello, Dr. Johnson observes, that 
«* stuff, in the Teutonick langnuge, is a (\ ord of great force. 
The elements (he adds) are called in Dutch bo^a stoffen, or 
head-^tufft** Malone. 

The present question is not concerning the dignity of the 
word — stuffed ^ but Its nauseous iteration, of which no example 
has been produced by Mr. Malone ; for that our author has in- 
dulged himself in tlie repetition of harmonious words, is no 
proof that he would have repeated harsh ones. 

I may venture also (in support of my opinion) to subjoin, that 
the same gentleman, in a very judicious comment on King 
Menry IV, P. II, has observed, ** that when a word is repeated 
without propriety, in the satne, or two succeeding lines, there 
is great reason to suspect some corniptjon." Steevens, 



cast 



The Huater of my land,"] To cast tie water was the phrase in 
use for finding out disorders by the inspection ot urine. So, 
in Eliosto Libidinoso, a novel, by John Hinde, 1606 : ** Lucilla 
perceiving, witliout castittg her vtater, where she was pained,'* 
&c. Again, in The wise W<nnan of Hogsdon, 138: *^ Mother 
Nottingham, for her time, was pretty well skilled in casting 
vaters.** Steevens. 
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I would applaud thte to the very echo. 
That should applaud again. — Pull *t off, I say.— - 
What rhubarb, senna,^ or what purgative drug 
"Would scour these English hence ?-*-tlearest thou of 

them? 

Bocu Ay, my good lord ; your royal preparation ■ 
Makes us hear something. 

Macb, Bring it after me ^ ' ■» 

I will not be afraid of death and bane, 
Till Bimam forest come to Dunsinane. [Exit^ 

Doct, Were I from Dunsinane away and clear, 
Pi*ofit again should hardly draw me here. \^Exit, 

SCENE IV. 

Country near Dunsinane : *d Wood in view* 

£nterj vnth Drum and Colours^ Malcolm, old Siward 
arid his Son, Macduff, Mknteth, Cathness, An* 
Gus, Lekox, Rosse, and Soldiers, marching, 

MaL Cousins, I hope, the days are near at hand 
That chambers will be safe. 

Meht, ^ We doubt it nothfngf, 

Siw. What wood is this before us? 

Ment. The wood of Bimam, 

Mai, I^et every soldier hew him down a bough, 
And bear 't before him ; thereby shall we shadow 
The numbers of our host, and make discovery 
I£rr in report of us. 

Sold, It shall be done. 

Siv), We learn no other, but the confident tyrant* 
Keeps slill in Dunsinane, and will endure 
Our setting down before *t. 

Mai. 'Tis his main hope : 

For where there is advantage to be given, 
Both more and less have given him the revolt;* 

s — ^enna,] The old copy reads^-cj/Tne. Steevent, 
Corrected by Mr Rowe. Malone. 

-4 _ but the confident tyrant — ] We must surely read: 

— the confin'd tyrant. War burton. 
He was confident of success ; so confident that he would not 
dy, but endure their M^'n^ (ibwff beibre his castle, yoknton* 
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And none serve with him but conttrained things, 
Whose hearts are absent too. 

Macd, Let our just censures 

Attend the true event,^ and put we on 
Industrious soldiership. 

* For vjbere there is advantap^e to be given, 

Both more and less have given him the revolt /"l The impro- 
priety of the expression advantage to be given^ instead of ad- 
vantage given, and the disagreeable repetition of the wordgiven^ 
in the next line, incline me to read : 

— vt&ere there is a 'vantage to be gone, 
£oth more and less have given him the revolt. 
Advantage or 'vantagef in the time of Shakspeare, signified 
opportunity . Me shut up himself and his soldiers (says Malcolm) 
in the castle, because vihen there is an opportunity to be gone, they 
all desert him. 

More and less is the same with greater and less. So, in the 
interpolated Mandeville, a book of that age, there is a chapter 
^ India the More and the Less, yohnson, 
I would read, if any alteration were necessary: 

For where there is advantage to be got. 
But the words, as they stand in the text, will bear Dr. John- 
son's explanation, which is most certainly right. — " For wher^ 
ever an opportunity of flight 13 given them,'* &c. 

More and less, (or grs^itcr aim iea, ii likewise found in Chau- 
cer: 

** From Boloigne is the erle of Pavie come, 
** Of which the fame yspronge to m^st and leste.** 
Again, in Drayton's Polyolbion, Song the 12tli : 

" Of Britain's foreste all from th* less unto the more.** 
Again, in Spenser's Fairy ^ecn, B- V, c viii: 

** all other weapons lesse or more, 

" Which warlike uses had devis'd of yore." Steevens. 
Where there is advantage to be given, I heMevef meatvs, where 
advantageous offers are m-ide to allure the adherents of Mac- 
beth to forsake him. Henley. 

I suspect that given was caught by the printer's eye glancing 
on the subsequent line, and strongly incline to Dr. Johnson's 
emendation — gorje. Malone. 

Why is the repetition of the word— ^/«en, less venial than 
the recurrence of the word stuff *d, in a preceding page ? See 
Mr. Malone's objections to my remark on ** Cleanse the *tuff'*d 
bosom of that perilous stuff** p. 223. Steepens. 

• Let our just censures 

Attend the true ew«f,"] The arbitrary change made in the 
second folio, (which some criticks have represented as aa »«n* 
proved edition) is here worthy of notice : 
Let our best censi.res 
Before the true event, and put we on^ ^c. Malon^ 
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^w. The time approaches, 

That will with due decision make us know 
What we shall say we have, and what we owe7 
Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate ; 
But certain issue strokes must arbitrate :^ 
Towards which, advance the war.^ {^Exeunt^ marching. 

Surely, a few errors in a few pages of a book, do not exclude 
all idea ofitnfirovetnent in othei* pai^ of it. I cherish this liope 
for my own sake, as well as for that of other commentators on 
Shakspeare. Steeveiu, 

1 What v)e a ball tay vse have, tmd vibat we owe.] i. e. prO' 
perty and dllegiance Warburton% 

When we are j^vemed by legal kings, we shall know the 
limits of their claim^i. e. shall know what we have of our own^ 
and what they have a right to take from us. 

Mr. Henley explains the passage thus: <* The issue of the 
contest will soon decide what we shall say we bave, and what 
may be accounted our own." To oiur here is to possess. 

Steevent, 

Had these lines been put into the mouth of any of the Scottish 
Peers, they might possibly bear the meaning that Steevens con- 
tends for; but as they are supposed to be spoken by Siward, 
who was not to be governed either by Malcolm or Macbeth, 
they can scarcely admit of that interpretation. Mi^ard ]#oba- 
bly only means to say, in more pompous language, that the time 
approached which was to decide their fate. M Mason. 

Siward, having undertaken the cause of Scotland, speaks, aa 
a Scotsman would have spoken ; and especially as he is now in 
the presence of Malcolm, Macduff, and others of the same 
country. Stecvent, 

8 »—. arbitrate i] i. e. determine, yobnson. 
So, in the 18th Odyssey, translated by Chapman : 

<« - straight 

•• Can arbitrate a war of deadliest weight.'* Steeveru, 

9 Towards tvbicb, advance the v)ar.'] It has been understood 
that local rhymes were introduced in plays to affdrd an actor the 
advantage of a more pointed exit, or to close a scene with addi- 
tional force. Yet, whatever might be Shakspeare's motive for 
continuing such a practice, it may be observed that he often 
seems immediately to repent of it ; and, in the tragedy before 
us, has repeatedly counteracted it by hemistichs which destroy 
the effect, and consequently defeat the supposed purpose of the 
antecedent couplets . See the following instances, in addition to 
that which introduces the present note : 

Leave all tbe rest tome. • Act I, endof scene v. 

Sbpr*ytbee go vjttb me Act III, scene ii. 

Weflre yet but youn^ in deed Act IXIi - • • • .scene iv« 
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SCENE V. 

Dunsinane. Within the Cattle. 

Enter J with Drums and Colours^ MACBETa^ Settok, 

and Soldiers, 

Macb, Hang out our banners on the outward walk; 
The cry is still, They cot^e: Our castle's strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn: here let them liey 
Till famine, and the ague, eat them up: 
Were they not forc'd with those that should be ourS| 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard. 
And beat them backward home. What is that noise? 

. [^ cry within^ of \Vomen. 

Sey, It is the cry of women, my good lord. 

Macb, I have almost forgot the taste of fears: 
The time has been,' my senses would have cooi'd 
To hear a night-shriek f' and my fell of hair^ 

But no more tight* kc • . . . • .Act IV, scene i. 

I think f but dare not 9penk Act V scene i. 

Mitke '^v^mr march towards Birnam . . Act V, scene ii. 

tn ffumW^ Stc we find such hemistichs after the rhymes at 
the end of Acts, as well as scenes. SteevcM- 

1 The ttTne haa been. &c.] May has imitated this passage 
twice ; once in The Heir, and ag'ain in The Old Couple, See 
Dodsley's Collection of Old Playe, Vol. VIII, p. 150, Vol. X. 
p. 473, edit. 1780. Reed. 

S — my sense* viould i6.7ve cool*d 
To bear a tiight-shriei f"] The blood is sometimes said to be 
ehilledf but I do not recollect any other instance in which this 
phrase is applied to the senses. Perhaps our author wrote— 
.*coird. My senses would have shrunk back; died within me- 
So, in the second scene of the present Act : 
«» ^— Who then shall blame 

*| His pester'd senses to recoil and start ?•* Malone. 
1 retain the old reading. Perhaps, no word so forcible can 
be placed in its room Thus, in the fifth Mneidz 

** Sanguis hf:bet,^f^«irque effoet^e in corpore vires ** 
The same expression occurs also Id The Merry Wives (f 
Windsor: 

" My humour shall not cool^ 
Ag:ain, ir King Henr^ IV., P II: 

** My lord Npi thumberland will soon be cootd.** 
Thus, also, in thetrajrrdy now before us, p. 183: 

*' This deed I 'U do» before this purpose cool^* 
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Would at a dismal treatise rouse, and stir 
As life were in 't: I have supp'd full with horrors;^ 
DirenesS) fiEimiliar to my slaught'rous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me. — Wherefore was that cry? 

Sey. The queen, my lord, is dead. 

Macb, She sho\ild have died hereafter; 
There would have been a time for such a word.*— 



Again, in Chapman's version of the 23d Iliad: 
** — his still desperate spirit is eooi'dV 
But whut example is there of the verb recoiled clipped into 
^coiled? CWi!ff(/ can only afford the idea of cpovm/ in a rin^, like 
« rope or a serpent. Steewns, 

3 — fell of bair — ] My hidry part, my capillitium. Fell 
is »kin. yobmon 

So, in Jlpbotuut, Emperor <^ Germany, by George Chapman, 

1654: 

** — Where the lyon*s hide is thin and scant, 
« I 'U firmly patch it with the fox'a/ell." 

Again, in I^ing Lear: 

** The goujeres shall devour them, flesh andjell.^ 

A dealer in hides is still called a, fill-monger. Steevent. 

4 — / bave supp'd fuU vitb borrorsf] Statius has a similar 
thought in the second Book of his TbebaU: 

" — attollit membra, toroque 
" Erigitur,^/enu« morutris, vanumque cmorem 
" Excutiens." 
The conclusion of this passage may remind the reader of lady 
Macbeth*s behaviour in her sleep. Steevent, 

B Sbesbould bave died bereqfler,' 

Tbere noould bave been a timjefor gucb a V)ord. &c.] This 
{mssage has very justly been suspected of being corrupt It is 
not apparent for what viord there would have been a time, and 
that there would or would not be a time for any ti«or</, seems 
not a consideration of importance sufficient to transport Mac- 
beth into the following exclam at ion I read therefore : 
Sbe sbould bave died bereafter^ 
Tbere would bave been a timejor'^wcb a world!— 
To-morron, &c. 
It is a broken speech, in which only part of the thought is 
expressed, and may be paraphrased thus : Tbe queen i* dead* 
Macbeth. Ser deatb siould bave been deferred to some more 
^peaceful bour i bad sbe lived longer , thert ^ould at lengtli have 
been a tiine for tbe bonours due to ber as a queen ^ and tbat respect 
^bicb I owe ber for ber fidelity and love. Sucb is tbe world— #ttcA 
M tbe condition of buman lifi, tbat vje always tbink to-motrov 
X)iU be bappier tban toMay, but to-morrffw and to-morrow steals 
▼OL. VII. 17 
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To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow,* 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time;^ 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death.* Out, out, brief candle! 



owr ut unenjoyed and unregarded^ and ti'tf ttill linger in the tame 
txtectation to the mament appointed Jbr our end. Ail the*e days, 
Kvhicb have tbu* patted amay, bavt tent multitudea offooU to the 
grave, vbo vxre engrotted by tbe tame dream of future felicity ^ 
and, viben life vtat departing froni tbcntt vtere, like me^ reckoning 
on to-morrow. 

Such was once my conjecture, but I am now less confident. 
Macbeth might mean, tliat there would have been a more con- 
venient time for such a viord^ for such intelligence, and so fait 
into the following reflection. We say we send fisord when wo 
g i ve intelligence . yobnton . 

By— a vsord, Shakspeare certainly means more than a single 
•ne. Thus, in King Ricbard II: 

" The hopeless Viord of — never to return 

?* Breathe I against thee.** 
Again, in Tbe Captain, by Beaumont and Fletclier: 

" A musquet, with this viord upon the lubel>« 

** I have discharg'd the oflfice of a soldier." Steevent. 
• To'tnorrovj, and to-morrovj, and to-morrow, 1 This repeti- 
tion, as Dr. Farmer observed to roe, occurs in Barclay's Sbipof 
roolet,t570: 

" Crat, crat, crat, to-morrow we shall amende.'* Steevent, 

^ To tbe latt tyllable of recorded time;] Recorded tim^ 
Seems to signify the time fixed in the decrees of heaven for the 
period of life. The record of futurity is indeed no accurate ex- 
pression ; but, as we only know transactions pastor present, the 
language of men affords no term for the volumes of prescience 
m which future events may be supposed to be written. 

^obnton. 

So, in Ml '* Well tbat End^ Well: 

** To the ntmott tyllable of your worthiness." 

Recorded is probably here used for recording or recordable s 
-one participle; for tlie other, of which there are many instances, 
both in Shakspeare and other English writers. Virgil usespene^ 
trabile frigus for penetrant frigus, and penetrabile telum for 
telum penetrant Steevent. 

Bv recorded time, Shakspeare means not only the time that 
bat leen, but also that which tball be recorded. M. Maton, 

« Tbe way to dusty deatb."] We should read— </tt«iy> as ap- 
pears from the figurative term ligbted. Warburton. 
Dutty is a very natural epithet. The second folio hasi 
Tbe way to study deatb.—-^-^ 
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Life *% but a walking shadow ; a poor player. 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stagey 
And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury» 
Signifying nothing . 

£nter a Messenger. 

Thou com'st to use thy tongue ; thy story quickl]^ 

Jftss. Gracious my lord, 
I should report that which I say I saw. 
But know not how to do it. 

Macb, Well, say, sir. 

Me89. As I did stand my watch upon the hill| 
I look'd toward Bimam, and anon, methoughty 
The wood began to more. 

Macd. Liar, and slave ! 

iStrikingh^. 

Me89. Let me endure your wraths if 't be not so:' 
Within this three mile may you see it coming; 
I say^ a moving grove. 

Macb. If thou speak'st false^ 

Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive. 
Till fooiine cling thee:^ if thy speech be sooth) 



which Mr. Upton prefers ; but it is only an error^ by an acci- 
dental transposition of the types. yo6n$on. 

The duit of death is an expression used in the 23d Psalm. 
Jhtity death alludes to the expression of dust to dtut in the burial 
service, and to the sentence pronounced afirainst Adam : Dust 
thou art, and to dust thou shah return." In Troilus aud Crestida 
also the same epithet occurs : 
** — ^ are grated 
" To dtuty notliing — .'* 
Shakspeare, however, in the first Act of this play, speaks of 
the thane of Cawdor, as of one " — who had been itudied in his 
death." Steewne. 

Dr. Johnson justly observes that duety is a very natural epithet. 
Our author 'again alludes to the dtut of death in The Winter'e 
Tale.' 

** Some hangman must put on my shrowd, and lay me 
" Where no priest shovels-in dutt.** 
In Sydney's Arcadia, 1598, p. 445, we have the following 
stanza of a song on death : 

'* Our owly eyes, which dimm'd with passions be, 
" And scarce disccme the dawne of con.ming dayj^ 
** Let them be clearde, and now begin to see 
o Our life is but a step io duttie wtty/' JReed^ 
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I care not if thou dost for me as mvich.— 
I pull in resoiution ; and begin 

9 Till famine cling tBee.'l Clung, in the Northern coimticB, 
signifies any thing that is shrivelled or shrunk up. By famine, 
the intestines are, as it were, stuck together. In The Soman 
Actor, by Massinger, the same word, though differently speH, 
appears to be used r 

** -^— my entrails 

«« Are clamm'd with keeping a continual fast." 
Again, in Pierce's Supererogation^ or a KevrPraiee of the Old 
Jsselhc. 1593: " Who should have thought, or could have ima- 
gined to have found the wit of Pierce so starved and clungedP 
Agaui, in George Whetstone's Cattle of Delight, 1576 : 
«« My witber'd corps witji deadly cold is elUng »» 
Again, in Hey wood's Pleasant Diahgueeand Dramae, IdSft 

•« His entraib with long fast and hunger clung — ." 
Agfain, in Goldin^s version of Ovid's Mktamorphoeie, B. Vllc 
" — old iEacus also, clo(»ig 
" With age — .»' 
Thus also, in Philemon Holland's tmnslfttion of the 8tK Book 
•f Pliny's Natural Watory, ch. zzxvi : *' Hie first thing that the^f 
doe [i.e. the fiimished bears] is tb devoure a certaine herb luoned 
Aron ; and that they doe to open their guts, which otherwiae 
were dunged and gix>wne togetner.*' 

To c/inj' like wise signifies, to gripe to CompfHe, or emh Nt CC i 
So, in The Mevenger^t Tragedy, 160f : 
" — — slide from the mother, 
«« And cling the daughter." 
Again, in Northward Hoe, 1607 : 

" I will never see a white flea, before I will cling yda.*^ 
Ben Jonson uses the word clem in the Pbeta^er, Act I, sc. ii: 
** I cannot eat stones and turfs ; say, what will ke clem me and 
my followers ? ask him an he will clem me." To be clemed is a 
Staffordshire expression, which means, to he etarved: and there 
is likewise a Cheshire proverb: " You been like Smithwic^ 
(dither clem?d, ot bursten." Ag^in, in Antonio and MelUdac 
*' Now lions' hsLiT'Cleni*d entrails roar for food." 
In tlie following instances, the exact meaning of thiaword is 
not very clear: 

" Andrea slain! then weapon cling my breast.'^ 

First Part of yeronim/f, 1605. 
** Altliough my consilience hath my courage cUnffd^ 
** And knows what valour was emplov'd in vain." 

Lord SterUne's Dariut, 1603. 
Again, in The Sadler** Play, among the Chester Whitsun 
plays, MS. Harl. 1013, p. 154, where the burial of oar SaYiour 
is spoken of: 

" That now is cUmgen under clay.'* 
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To doubt the equivocation of the fiendy 

Th«t lies like truth ;^ Fear not^ till Bimam wood 

Do come to Dunainane ;^^bXidL now a wood 

Comes toward Dunsinane. — Arm, arm^ and out !— 

If this, which he avouches, does appear, 

There is nor flying hence, nor tarrying here. 

I 'gin to be a-weary of the sun,* 

And wish the estate o' the world were now undone.— 



I have given these varieties of the word, for the sake of any 
future lexicographer, or commentator on ancient authors. 

Mr. Whalley, however, observes, that till famine cling thee, 
means — till it dry thee up, or exbaiut all thy moisture. Clung 
^oeod is wood of which the sap is entirely dried or spent. Cluftg 
and clem, says he, are terms of very different meaning. 

The same idea is well expressed by Pope, in his version of the 
19th i//W, 166 : '•. »: 

** shrunk with dry /amine, and with toils declined -V* 

Steevent* 
'^ I puVLin resolution/ and begin 
To doubt the equivocation ^ tbefiend^ 
That lies like truths] Though this is the reading of all 
the editions* yet, as it is a phrase without either example, ele« 
gance, or propriety, it is surely better to read: . 

/ pall in re«a/t/^<on,— > • 

I languish in my constancy, my confidence begins to forsake me. 
It is scarcely necessary to observe how easily pml might be 
changed into /mil by a negligent writer, or mistaken for it by an 
imskUfiil printer. With this emendation Dr. Warburton and 
Mr. Heath concur. Johnson. 

There is surely no need of change ; for Shakspeare^ who made 
Trinculo, in The Tempest, fay— » 

" I will let loose my opinion." 
night have written-* 

/ pull in my resolution. 
He haa permitted his courage (like a fiery horse) to carty 
him to the brink of a precipice, but, seeing his-danger, resolves 
to check that confidence to which he had given the rein before 

Steevens, 
This reading is supported by a passage in Fletcher's Sea Voy* 
age^ where Aminta says: 

«« _ , ' I - and all my spirits, 

** As if they heard my passing bell go for me, 

*• pull in their p&iuers^ and give me up to destiny.*' 

M' Mason, 
S I*gin to be a-vieary of the sun^ SccI 

*• Turn vero infelix Hatis extemta Dido 

** Mortem orat, t^edft cali convexa tueri*^ Theobald 

V2 
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Ring the alarum bell :— Blow, wind ! come, wrack ! 
At least we '11 die with harness^ en our back. 

lExeuni, 

SCENE VI. 

« 

7%(r 8ame^ A Plain bqfbre the Caatle* 

JSnter^ vnth Drums and Colours^ Malcolm, old Si ward, 
Macduff, ilfc, and their Army^ with Boughs, 

MaL Now near enough ; your leavy screens throw 
down. 
And show like those you are :— You, worthy uncle^ 
Shall, with my cousin, your right-noble son. 
Lead our first battle: worthy Macduff,* and wcy 
Shall take upon us what else remains to do^ 
According to our order. 

Siw. Fare you welL^ 

Do we but find the tyrant's power to-night, 
Let us be beaten, if we cannot fight. 
JMacd, Make all our trumpets speak; gire them all 
breath, 
Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death. 

\^Exeunt, Alarums continuedm 

SCENE vn. 

I%e same. Another Part ^f the Plain* 

Enter Macbeth* 

Macb. They have tied me to a stake ; I cannot fly, 
But,Jbear-like, I must fight the course* ^-^^ What 's be^ 

s — bametM —1 An old word ibr armour. So^ in The 
Cobler** Prophecy, 1594: 

" His harness is converted to soft silke.'' Henderson. 

So, in the continuation of Hardyng*s Chronicle, 1543 : " ^ wcU 
perceyving that the intendours of such a purpose would rather 
nave had their harnesse on their backs, than to have bound them 
up in barrelles.'* Maiant. 

^ '•^'^ I must fight the course.] A phra^^ taken fiOB beaC* 
baiting. So, in The Jntipsdes, by BiQBiei ldg8 ; 



V 
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That was not bom of woman ? Such a one 
Am I to fear, or none. 

Enter young Siwabd. 
To. Sivf. What is thy name ? 

Macd. Thou Mt be afraid to hear it, 

Yo, Siw. No ; though thou call'st thyself a hotter 
name 
/: Than any is m hell. 

Macb. My name 's Macbeth. 

Yo, Sivf. The devil himself could not pronounce a 
title 
More hateful to mine ear. 

Macb, N09 nor more feariuL 

Yo.Siw. Thouliest abhorred tyrant ; with my sword 
I '11 prove the lie thou speak'st. 

ITheyJight^ and young Sivard is slain, 
Macb, Thou wast born of woman— « 

But swords I smile at, weapons laug^h to scorn, 
Brandish'd by man that 's of a woman born/ [JSxtV. 

Alarums. Enter Macduff. 
Maed. That way the noise is :— ^Tyrant, show thy 
face: 
If thou be'st slain, ai)d with no stroke of mine. 
My wife and children's ghosts will haunt me still. 
I cannot strike at wretched kernes, whose arms 
Are hir'd to bear their staves ; either thou, Macbeth) 
Or else my sword,^ with an unbatter'd edge, 



** Also you shall see two ten-dog counts at the great 
bear." Stetvens, 

' This short scene is injudiciously omitted on the stage. The 
poet designed Macbeth should appear invincible, till he encouop 
tered the object destined for his destruction. Steevens. 

• — either thou, Macbeth, 
Or else my raord. Sec] I suspect an intermediate line has 
been lost; perhaps of this import: 
— either thou, Macbeth, 
Advance, and braveh meet an injured fbe» 
Or else my raord, v)iti an unbatter*d edge, 
I sheathe again undeeded* Mdlone. 
Were any change in this line necessary, instead of either, we 
might read hither. ** ^ther,'ihou, Macbeth,'\ would ellipii- 
cally mean— *< Cone thou ^>^^> MiU^bethr' Lady Macbeth 
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I sheathe again undeeded. There thou should'st be; 

By this great clatter, one of greatest note 

Seems bruited:^ Let me find him> fortune ! 

And more I beg not.*^ [£rfV. jilaruln. 

Enter MaLcolv and old Siward. 

Siw. This way, my lord;— the castle 's gently ren- 
dered : 
The tyrant's people on both sides do fight ; 
The noble thanes do bravely in the war; 
The day almost itself professes yours. 
And little is to do. 

Mai. We have met with foes 



apostrophising her absent husband, has used nearly the same 
pbrase : 

« ..—. Itte thee hither ^ 

** That I may poor my spirits in thine ear.** 
I cannot, however, persuade myself that any line is wanting 
to complete the sense of the passage. That abruptness which 
Mr. Malone regards as a blemish, (considering the present state 
of Macduff's mind) should be received as a beauty. Shajk- 
fpeare (as Prior says of the author of Hudibras)— 

** — — > sagacious master, knew 

** When to leave off, and when pursue.** Steeven*. 
My conjecture is, I believe^ unfounded^ In Cymbeiine, we 
have a similar phraseology : 

** — Let *s see 't ; I will pursue her 

•* Even to Au|[ustus* throne ; Or this, or perish.*' 

Malone. 

* Seemt bruited :] From bruit. Fr. To bruit is to report with 
clamour ; to noise. So, in King Henry IV t P. II : 

•* ^— his death 
•' Being bruited once," fcc. 
Agun^ in Timon (^ Athen* .* 
** I I am not 

** One that rejoices in the common wreck, 
** As common bruit doth put it.** 
Again, in Aeotaatu*, a comedy, 1540 : " Lais was one of the 
Sttost bruited common women that clerkea do write of.** 

Steevcn*. 

• — • There thou thauld'st beg 

By this great clatter, me ^ greatest note 
Seems bruited. Let mejimbim, fortune / 
And more I beg not} I suspect, from deficience of metres 
thftt the latter part of this passage originally stood thus ; 

Seems bruited there . tet Wf but Jind bim^ fortune / 

Jndmorehy^ Steevens^ 
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That strike beside us. 

Siw, Enter, sir, the castle. 

lExeunt, ^larum^ 

Re-enter Macbkth. 

Macb. Why should I play the Roman fool, and die 
On mine own sword ?^ whiles I see lives, the gashes 
Do better upon them. 

Re-enter Macduff. 

■ 

Macd, Turn, hell-hound,' turn. ^ 

Macb* Of all men else I have avoided thee: 
But get thee back, my soul is too much charg'd 
With blood of thine already. 

Macd, I l^ve no words, 

My voice is in my sword ;^ thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out I [ TheyJighU 

Macb. Thou losest labours 

As easy may'st thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen sword impress, as make me bleed:* 

• Why 9botUd Ipl<^ the Roman fool, and die 
^ On fniti9 cnm radd?"] Alluding, perhaps, to the suicide of 
Cdio Ueicemii^ which our author oiust have read of in the old 
tran^tion of Plutarch, as the same circumstance is meAtioiv 
ed agun in yulim Cetcar : 

*< — — I did blame Cato for the death 

«* Which he did give himself.** Steevens, ^ 

1 Ibavenov)ord»f 
My voice u in my mords^ Thus Casca, in yuiiiu C4t*ar9 
•* Speak bandifor me** Steeven*. 

3 Js eaty ma/tt tbou the intrenchant air 
With tby keen noord imprest, at make m/e bleed i] That is, 
air which cannot be cut. yobntan. 

Mr. M. Mason wishes to interpret ihe word intrenchani 
^flTerently, and says that it may signify turroundtngf but of a par- 
ticiple with such a meaning, I believe there is no example.—* 
Shakspeare's indiscriminate use of active and pMsive partici- 
ples has been frequently noticed. In Tim^n he has trencbant in 
an active sense, and in the line before us intrenchant is employed 
as passive. 

Milton, in his Paradise Lost, B- VI, seems to have imitated 
this passage : ^ 

" Nor in their liquid texture mortal wound 
*' Receive no more than can the fluid air.** Steeven^, 
80, in Hamlet: 

** For it is as the air invulnerablt.** Malotie. 
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Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests; 

I bear a charmed life,^ vhich must not yield 

To one of woman bom. 

Macd, Despair thy charm ; 

And let the angel, whom thou still hast serv'd, 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother's womb 
Untimely ripp'd. 

Macb, Accursed be that tongue that tells me si^ 
For it hath cow'd my better part of man 1 
And be these juggling fiends no more believ'd} 
That palter with us in a double sense ;^ 
That keep the rwrd of promise to our ear, 
^nd l^^ak it to our hope.— 1 ,'11 not fight with thg^ 

Macd. Then yield thee, coward, 
And live to be the show and gaze o' the time. 
We Ml have thee, as our rarer monsters are> 
Fainted upon a pote;' and underwrite 



^ I bear a chrimed //^,] In the days of chivalry, the chafli<* 
pions' arms being ceremoniously blessed, each took an oath 
that he used no warmed weapons. Macbeth, acccMrding to the 
law of arms, or perhaps only in allusion to this custom, teUar 
Macduf}' of the secnrity he had in the prediction of the spirit. 
To this likewise Posthumus alludes in Cymbeline^ ActV : 
•• — I. in my own woe charm* d^ 
** Could not find death." Upton. 
JSo,in The Dumb Kni^bt, 1633, by L. Machin: 

" Here you shall swear by hope, b^ heaven, by Jove, 
^* And by the right you challenge m true fume, 
•• That here you stand, not arm'd with any g^ile» 
" Of philters, charms, of night-spells, characters* 
«< Or other black infernal vantages," &c. 
Again, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. I, c. iv : 
** — he begre a charmed shield, 
*' And eke eacluiunted arms that none can pierce." 

Steeve/ui* 

* ^^— — palter toitb us in a double eenee/'} That ebtiffle witb 
jonbiguous expressions, yohnwn. 

So, in Marina and Sylla, 1594: 

*• Now fortune, frown undpaiter, if thou please.** 
Again* in yulius Cottar: 

" ^— Romans, that have spoke the word, 
** And will not paiter,** Steesyene, 

• We '// Aaw thee, at our rarer m^mttert are. 

Painted upon a pole ;] That is. on cloth suspended oa H 
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Here may yau see the tyrant, 

Macb. I *11 not yield, 

To kiss the ground before young Malcolm's feet, 
And to be baited with the rabble's curse. 
Though Bimam wood be come to Dunsinane, 
And thou oppos'd, being of no woman bom, 
Yet I will try the last: Before my body 
I throw my warlike shield ; lay on, Macduff; 
And damn'd be him that first cries, Holdy enough? 

[Exeunt % Jighting 

Retreat, Flourish, Re^cnter^ with Drum and Colours^ 
Malcolm, old Si ward, Rosse, Lenox, Anous> 
Cathness, Menteth, and Soldiers, 

Mai, I would the friends we miss, were safe arriv'd. 

Siw, Some must go off: and yet, by these I see. 
So great a day as this is cheaply boyght* 

JVl€U, Macduff is missing, and your noble son. 

Rosse. Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier's debt: 
He-only liy'd but till he was a man ; 
The which no sooner had his prowess confirm'd 
In the unshrinking station where he fought, 
But like a man he died. 

Siw. Then he is dead? 

Rosse, Ay, and brought off the field : your cause of 
sorrow 
Must not be measur'd by his worth, for then 
It hath no end. 

Siw, Had. he his hurts before ? 

Rosse. Ay, on the front. 



• Sold, enough.'] See Mr. Toilet's note on the 

words — "To cry, hold, hold P* p. 57, n. 9. Again, in Stowe'c 
Chronicle, one of the combatants was an esquire, and knighted 
after the battle, which the kuig terminated by crying Hoo, i. e. 
hold. Thus also, in the ancient MS. Romance of The Sowion 
of BabyloynCy-!^. 33: 

•• His bare g^ttis men myght see, 
** The Mode faste downe ranne : 
*' Hoo, Olyuere I yeldc me to the, 
*• And here I become thy man." Steepens. 
** To cry hold, is the woi*d of yielding," says Carew's Survey 
^furivjuaUt p. T4t» i. e. when one of the combatants cries so. 

TqU0.^ 
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Siftf. Why then, God's 8o!dier be he I 

Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 
I would not wish them to a fairer death : 
And so his knell is knoll'd.^ 

Mai. He 's worth more sorrow, 

And that I '11 spend for him. 

Siw. He 's worth no more ; 

They say, he parted well, and paid his score s 
So, God^ be with him I— Here comes newer comfort 

jRe'cnter Macduff tvieh Macbeth's Head on a Pole.^ 
Macd, Hail, king! for so thou art: Behold where 
stands 
The usurper's cursed head: the time is free: 
I see thee compass'd with thy kingdom's pearly^ 

t Had I as many sons at I have buirw, 
I v:ould not visb them to a fairer death .* 
And eo hU knell is knolPa.] This incident is thus related 
ftom Heniy of Huntinfrdon, by Camden, in his JievuiinSf from 
which OUT author probably copied it. 

When Siward, the martial earl of Northumberland, under- 
stood that his son, whom he had sent in service against the 
Scotchmen, was slain, he demanded whether his wounds were 
in the fore part or hinder part of his body. When it was an- 
swered, in the fore part, he replied. " I am right glad ; neither 
wish I any other death to me or mine." Johnson. 

Our author might have found the same incident recorded bv 
Holinshed, in his Chronicle^ Vol. I, p. 192- Malone, 

* So, God &c.] The old copy redundantly reads-— iim/ so, 
God &c. Steevens, 

• — — on a PoleJ] These words I have added to the stage* 
direction, from the Chronicle.' ** Then cutting his head from bis 
shoulders, he set it upon a pole, and bro^fat it unto Malcolm." 
This explains the word stands in MacdufV^s speech. 

Many of the stage-directions appear to have been inserted by 
the players ; and they are often very injudi<pious In this scene, 
(as Mr. Steevens has observed) according to their direction, 
Macbeth is slain on the stage, and Macdun* immediately after- 
wards enters with Macbeth *s head. Malone. 

Our ancient players were not even skilful enough to prevent 
absurdity in those circumstances which fell immediately under 
their own managfement. No bad specimen of their want of 
common sense, on such occasions, mav be found in Hevwood's 
Golden Age, 1611 : <' Enter Sybilla laying in childhed, With her 
child /flyii^ by her," &c. Stervens. 

1 — thy kingdofn*s pearl,] This metaphorical expression 
was excluded by Mr. Rowe, after whom OUT modem editors 
Y«re content to'read— ^«er«« 
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That speak my salutation in their minds; 
Whose voices I desire aloud with mine,-— 
Hail, king of Scotland ! 

Ml. King of ScoUand, hail l^ 

[ Fiouri*k, 

MaL We shall not spend a large expense of time,^ 
Before we reckon with your several loves, 
And make us even with you. My thanes and kinsmen^ 
Henceforth be earls, the first that ever Scotland 
In such an honour nam'd.^ What 's more to do, 

The following passage from Ben Jonson's Entertainment of tie 
^ueen and Prince at AhJb^pe, may, however, countenance the 
t>ld reading, which I have inseiled in the text: 

« Queen, prince, duke, and earls, 

" Countesses, ye courtly pearls," &c 
^gain, in Sliirley's Gentlemen of Venice^ 

" — he is the very pearl 

" Of courtesy — ." Steevens, ' 
Tby iingdom,*s pearl uke$na tby kingdom* a voealtb, or rather or* 
nament. So, J. Sylvester, England's Parnassus, 1600: 

** Honour of cities, pearie of kingdoms all." 
>Agun, in Sir Philip Sydney's Ourama^ by N. Breton, 1606: 

*• — — ^ an earl, 

** And worthily then termed Albion's /car/.** 
John Florio, in a Sonnet prefixed to his Italian Dictionary ^ 
1598, calls lord Southampton — '* bright ;bear/f of peers." Malone. 

a King of Scotland, hail!] Old copy—" Hail, king of Scot- 
land 1" For the sake of metre, and in conformity to a practice 
of our author, I have transplanted the word--^ai7, from the 
beginning to the end of this hemistich. Thus, in the third 
scene of the play, p. ZSt 

So, all bail, Macbeth, and Banquo ! 

Banquo, and Macbeth, all bail,** Steeveng, 

S We sball not spei\d a l/vge expense of time,"] To spend an 
expense, is a phrase with which no reader will be satisfied. We 
certainly owe it to the mistake of a transcriber, or the negli- 
gence of a printer. Perhaps exteru was the poet's word. Be it 
recollected, however, that at the end of the first scene of the 
third Act of Tbe Oynuedy of Errors, Antipholus of Ephesus 
says — '< I'his jest shall cost me some expense. Steevens, 

* — tbe first tbatever Scotland 
In sucb an bonmur nam'd."] <* "Malcolm immediately af^er 
his coronation called a parlement at Forfair, in the which he 
rewarded them with lands and livings that had assisted him 
ai^ainst Macbeth. — Mailie of them that were before tbanes, were 
at this time made earles, as Fife> Metiteth» Atholly Levenox^ 
▼OL. VII, X 
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Which would be planted newly with the time,— 
As calling home our exil'd friends abroad. 
That fled the snares of watchful tyranny ; 
Producing forth the cruel ministers 
Of this dead butcher, and his fiend-like queen ; 
Who, as 'tis thought, by self and violent hands 
Took ©ff her life ; — This, and what needful else 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 
We will perform in measure, time, and place : 
So thanks to all at once, and to each one. 
Whom we invite to see us crown'd at Scone. 

IFlourish, Exeunt.^ 

Murrey, Cathness, Rosse» and Angus." Holinshed's Htttory 
of Scotland, p. 176. Malone. 

s This play is deservedly celebrated for the propriety of its 
fictions, and solemnity, grandeur, and variety of its action; 
but it has no nice discriminations of character ; the events are 
too g^cat to admit the influence of particular dispositions, and 
the course of the action necessarily determines the conduct of 
the agents. 

The danger of ambition is well described ; and I know not 
whether it may not be said, in defence of some parts which now 
seem improbable, that, in.Shakspeare's time, it was necessary 
to warn credulity against vain and illusive predictions. 

The passions are directed to tlieir true end. Lady Macbeth 
is merely detested ; and though the couragfe of Macbeth pre- 
serves some esteem, yet every reader rejoices at his fall. 

ybbneon* 

How frequent the practice of inquiring into the events of 
futurity, similar to those of Macbeth, was in Shaksp«are*s time, 
may be seen in tlie following instances : ** The Marshall of Raiz 
wife hath bin heard to say, that queen Katherine beeing de- 
sirous to know what should become of her children, and who 
should succeed themt the party which undertooke to assure her, • 
IcUher see a glasse, representing a hall, in the which either of : 
them made so many turns as he should raigneyeares; and that 
king Henry the Third, making bis, Uie duke of Gtiiste crost him 
like a flash of lightning; after which, the Prince of Navarre 
presented himselfe, and made 22 turnes, and then vanished." 
p. Mathieu's Heroyk Life artd deplorable Death of Henry the 
Fourth, translated by Ed, Grimeston, 4to. 1612, p. 42- Again: 
** It is reported tliat a duke of Bourgondy had like to have died 
for fcare at the si.^ht of the nine worthies which a^ magician ^ 
shewed him." Ibid. p. 116. R^ed. 

Mr. Whitaker, in his judicious and spirited Vindication <f 
Mary ^leen of Scots, 8vo. p. 486, edit: 1790, has the following 
reference to the prophecies of one John Lenten : •' All this 
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serves to show the propriety of Shakspeare's scenes of the weird 
sisters, &c. as adapted to his own age. In the remote period of 
Macbeth, it might be well presiunea, the popular faith mounted 
up into all the wildest extravag^ce described bj him. In his 
own age it rose, as in lady Shrewsbury here, and in lady 
Derby, (Camden, Trans. 529, Orig. ii, 129) into a belief in 
the verbal predictions of some reputed prophet then alive, or 
into a reliance upon the written predictions of some dead one. 
And Shakspeare might well endeavour to expose such a faith, 
when we see here, that though it could not lay hold of queen 
Mary, yet it fastened firmly upon such a woman of the world as 
lady Shrewsbury." 

It may be worth while to remark, that Milton, who left be- 
hind him a list of no less than CII dramatic subjects j had fixed 
on the story of this play among the rest. His intention was tq 
have begun with the arrival of Malcolm at Macduf}'*s castle. 
** The matter, of Dyncan (says he) may be expressed by the ap- 
pearing of his ^host." It should seem, from this last memo- 
randum, that Milton disliked the license his predecessor had 
taken in comprehending a history of such length within the 
short compass of a play, and would have new-written the whole 
Oil the plan of the ancient drama. He could not surely have in- 
dulged so vain a hope, as that of excelling Shakspeare in the 
tragedy of Macbeto, 

The late Mr. Whateley*s Remark* on some of the Cbaractert 
of Sbahpearet have shown, with tlie utmost clearness of dis- 
tinction and felicity of arrangement, that what in Richard III, 
is fortitude, in Macbeth is no more than resolution. But this 
judicious critick having imputed the cause of Macbeth's in- 
feriority in courage to his natural disposition, induces me to dis- 
sent, in one particular, from an Essay, which otherwise is too 
comprehensive to need a supplement, and too rational to admit 
of confutation. 

Throughout such parts of this drama as afford opportunities 
for a display of personal bravery, Macbeth sometimes screws 
bis courage to the sticking place, but never rises into constitutional 
heroism. Instead of meditating some decisive stroke on the 
enemy, his restless and self-accusing mind discbarges itself in 
splenetic effusions and personal invectives on the attendants 
about his person. His genuine intrepidity had forsaken him 
when he ceased to be a virtuous character. He would now 4e- 
ceive himself into confidence, and depends on forced alacrity, 
and artificial valour, to extricate him from his present difficul- 
ties. Despondency too deep to be rooted out, and fury too 
irreralar to be successful, have, by turns, possession of his 
mind. Though he has been assured of what he certainly cre- 
dited, that none of woman botn sballburt bim,, he has twice given 
OS reason to suppose that he would hsivc Jled, but that he cannot, 
being tied to tbe stake, and compelled to Jigbt tbe course. Sui- 
cide also has once entered into his thoughts ; though this idea, 
m a paroxysm of noisy rage, is suppressed. Yet here it must 
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be acknowledged that his apprehensions had betrayed him lato 
a strange inconsistency of belief. As he pernsted in supposing 
he could be destroyed by none of vHMian bom, by what means did 
he think to destroy himself f for he was produced in the com- 
mon way of nature^ and fell not within the description of the 
only object that cotdd end the being of Macbeth. In short, his 
efforts are no longer those of courage^ but of despair, excited 
by self-conviction, infuriated by the menaces or an injured 
father, and ccnfirmed by a presentiment of inevitable defeat. 
Thus situated,-*l>um nee lucejhii, nee mortem arcerr /ior^f,— 
he very naturally prefers a manly and violent, to a shameful and 
lingering termination of life. 

One of Shakspeare's favourite morals is — that criminality re- 
duces the brave and pusiHanimous to a level. Everjr fiuny 
vibiptter gett my noord, exclaims Othello, for vjJby tbould honour 
outlive honesty? Where I eouid not be honest, says Albany, /ob» 
newer valiant,- lachimo, imputes his vfont ^manhood to the 
heaviness and guilt VDtthin his bosom ; Hamlet asserts that coH" 
science doee maAe covoards of us all f and Imogen, tells Pisamo he 
may be valiant in a better cause, but novo he seems a coward. The 
late Dr. Johnson, than whom no man was better acouainted 
with general nature^ in his Irene, has also observed ot a oace- 
faithful Bassa— 

*' How fpjlU when harbour'd in the conscious breasts 

*' Intimidates the brave, deg^rades the gret^t f 

*' See Cali, dread of kines, and pride of anmes, 

** By treason levell'd with the dregs of men ! 

" Ere guilty fear depressed the hoary chief, 

*' An angry murmur, a rebellious frown, 

*' Had stretch'd the fiery boaster in his grave." 

Who then can suppose that Shakspeare would have exhibited 
his Macbeth with mcreasiii^ guilt» but undiminished bravery? 
•r wonder that our hero— 

*' Whose pester'd senses do recoil and start» 
** When all that is within him does condemn 
•* Itself for being there,** 

should have lost the magnanimity he displaced in a righteous 
cause, against Macdonwald and the thane of Cawdor I Of this 
circumstance, indeed, the murderer of Duncan was soon aware, 
as appears from his asking himself the dreadful question — 
" How is 't with me, when every noise appals me ?'* 

Between the courage of Richard and Macbeth, however, no 
comparison in favour of the latter can be supported. Richard 
was so thoroughly designed for a daring, impious, and obdurate 
character, that even his birth was attended by prodigies, and 
his person armed with ability to do the earliest mischief of which 
Infancy is capable. Macbeth, on the contrary, till deceived by 
the illusions of witchcraft, and depraved by the suggestions of 
his wife, was a religbus, temperate, and blameless clMuracti;^ 
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^e Vices of the one were originaliy woven into his heart; those 
of the other were only applied to the surface of his disposition. 
They can scarce be said to have penetrated quite into its sub* 
stance, for whUe there was shame, there might have been re* 
formation. 

The precautions of Richard concerning the armour he was to 
wear in the next day's battle, his preparations for the onset, and 
his orders after it is begun, are equally characteristick of a calm 
«nd intrepid soldier, who possesses the visdom that appeared so 
formidable to Macbeth, and guided Banquo's valour to act in 
safety. But Macbeth appears in confusion from the moment 
his castle is invested, issues no distinct or material directions> 
prematurely calls for his armour, as irresolutely throws it off 
again, and is more intent on self-crimination, than the repulse 
of the besiegers, or the disposition of the troops who are to de- 
fend his fortress. But it is useless to dwell on particulars so 
much more exactly enumerated by Mr Whateley. 

The truth is, that the mind of Richard, unimpregnated by 
original morality, and uninfluenced by the laws of Heaven, is 
harrassed by no subsequent remorse. Eepente fuit turpiwmut. 
Even the depression he feels from preternatural objects, is 
speedily taken off. In spite of ominous visions he sallies fortb^ 
and seeks bis competitor in the throat of death, Macbeth, 
though he had long abandoned the practice of goodness, had 
not so far forgot his accustomed Influence, but that a virtuous 
adversary whom he had injured, is as painful to bis sight as the 
spectre in a former scene, and equally blasts the resolution he 
-was willing to think he had still possessed. His conscien' c (as 
Hamlet says of the poison) avercrcinos his spirit, and all his enter^ 
/Prizes are sicklied over hy the pale cast of thought. The curse 
that attends on him is, virtutum videre, et intabescere relict A» 
.Had Richard once been a feeling and conscientious character, 
when his end drew nigh, he might also have betrayed evidences 
of timidity—-** tliere sadly summing what be late had lost;** 
and if Macbeth originally had been a hardened villain, no ter- 
rors might have obtruded themselves in his close of life, ^alis 
4ib incepto procfisserat. In short, Macbeth is timid in spite of aU 
his boasting, as long as he thinks timidity can afford resources ; 
•nor does he exhibit a specimen of determined intrepidity, till 
the completion of the prophecy, and the tihallenge of Macduff, 
have taught him that life is no longer tenable. Five counterfeit 
Richmonds are slain by Richard, who, before bis /all, has enactm 
ed ivonders beyond the common ability of man. The prowess 
of Macbeth is confined to the single conquest of Siward, a 
novice in the art of war Neither are the truly brave ever dis- 
graced by unnecessary deeds of cmelty. The victimsof Richsrd, 
therefore, are merely such as obstructed his progress to tlie 
crown, or betrayed the confidence he had reposetl in their 
assurances of fidelity. Macbeth, with a savage waptonncss 
that would have dishonoured a Scvthian female, cuts off a whol^e 

X2 
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defenceless family^ thoug^h the father of It was the only reaonSp- 
ble object of his fear. — Can it be a question then which of these 
two personages would manifest the most determined valour in 
the field ? Shall we hesitate to bestow the palm of courage oo 
the steady unrepenting^ Yorkist* in whose bosom ideas of here- 
ditary greatness, and confidence resulting from success, had 
fed the flame of glory, and who dies in combat for a crown which 
had been the early object of his ambition ? and shall we allot the 
same wreath to tlie wavering self-conyicted Thane, who, educat* 
ed without hope of royalty, had been suggested into greatness 
and yet, at last, would forego it all to secure himself by flight, 
but that ^ight is become an impossibility ? 

To conclude ; a picture of conscience encroaching on forti- 
tude of magnanimity once animated by virtue, and afterwards 
extinguished by guilt, was what Shakspeare n^eant to display in 
the character and conduct of Macbeth. Steevau. 

Macbeth was certainly one of Shakspeare's latest produc- 
tions, and it mig^t possibly have been suggested to him by a 
little performance on the same subject at Oxford, before king 
James, 1605. I will transcribe my notice of it from Wake's 
i?0x Piatonieui .* ** Fabulse ansam dedit antiqua de regift pro- 
sapii historioia apud Scoto-Britaniios celebrata, quie narrat 
tres oUm Sibyllas occurrisse duobus Scotise proceribus, Mac- 
bctho et Banchoni, et ilium prsedixisse Tejtem futurum, sed 
regem nullum geniturum t hunc regem non mturum, sed reges 
geniturum multos. Vaticinii veritatem rerum eventus com- 
probavit. Banchonis enim ^ stirpe potentissimus Jacobua 
oriundus." p. 29. 

Since I made the observation here quoted, I have been re- 
peatedly told, that I unviittingfy make Shakspeare learned, at 
least in Latin, as this must have been the language of the per- 
formance befbre king James. One might, perhaps, have lAau- 
sibly said, that he probably picked up the story at McondJxmd: 
but mere accident has thrown a pamphlet in my way, intitled 
The Oxford TViumpb, by one Anthony Nixon, 1605, which ex- 
plains the whole matter: ^* This performance, -says Anthony, 
was first in Latine to the king, then in English to the qneene 
and young prince :*• and, as he goes on to tell us, *• the con- 
ceipt thereof the kinge did yevy much applaude.*' It is Hkely 
that the friendly letter, which we are informed king James once 
wrote to Shakspeare, was on this occasion. Farmer. 

Dr. Johnson used often to mention an acquaintance of his, 
who was for ever boasting what great things he would do, could 
he but meet with Ascham's Toxopbilus,* at a lime when 

• —— Ascham'u Toxophilmn,;} Mr. Malone is somewhat mistaken in hi*- 
account of Dr. Johnson's pleasantry, which originated from an obs«rvatiim 
made by Mr. Theobald in 1733, and repeated Inr him in 1740. See hia note 
on Mcch Ado about Nothing, in his 8vo. eoition of Shakspeare, Vol. I, 
p. 4i<^ ; and his dkiodecimo. Vol. II, p. 12 : ^' — - and had I the convenience 
oF "'psulting Ascham's.Toxophilus,! mipht probablv grow better acquainted 
with his history :'' i. e. that of Adam Beil, the celebrated archer. 
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Asebain'0 ^eoes had not been collected, and were vtry rarely 
to be found. At length Toxopbilus was procured, but-Hfiothlng 
was dohe. The interlude performed at Oxford in 1605, by the 
students of Saint John's college, was, for a while, so far my 
Toxofibilua, as to excite hiy curiosity very strongly on the sub- 
ject. Whether Shakspeare, in the composition of this noble 
l^ragedy, was at all indebted to any preceding performance* 
through the medium of translation, or in any other way, ap- 
peared to me well worth ascertaining. The British Museum 
was examined in vain. Mr. Warton very obligingly made a 
strict search at St. John's college, but no traces of this literary 
performance could there be found. At length chance threw 
into my hands the very verses that were spoken in 1605, by 
three young gentlemen of that college ; and, being thus at last 
obtained, '< that no man*' (to use the words of Dr. Johnson) 
*• may ever want them more," I will here transcribe them. 

There is some difficulty in reconciling the different accounts 
of this entertainment. The author of Hex Platonicu* says, 
'' Tres adolescentes concinno Sibyllarum habitu induti, k coU 
le^o [Divi Johannis] prodeuntes, et carmina lepida altematim 
canentes, regl se tres esse Sibyllas proiitentur, qux Banchoni 
olim sobolis imperia prxdixerant, &c. Deinde tribus principi- 
bus suaves felicitatura triplicitates triplicatis carminum vicibus 
succinentes^— principes ingeniosa fictiuncula delectates dimit- 
tunt." . 

But in a manuscript account.of the king's visit to Oxford in 
1605, in the Museum, (MSS. Baker, 7044,) this interlude is 
thus described: "This being done, he [the king] rode on un- 
till he came unto St. John's college, where coming against the 
gate, three young youths, in habit and attire like Njtnpbes^ 
confronted hiin, representing England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
and talking dialogue-wise each to other of their state, at last 
concluded, yieldingup themselves to bis gracious government." 
With this A/ Nixon's account, in The Oxford Triumph, quarto, 
1605, in some measiu'e agrees, though it differs in a very ma- 
terial point; for, if his relation is to be credited, these young 
men did not alternately recite verses, but pronounced three dis- 
tinct orations : *' This finished, his Majestic passed along till 
hee came before Saint John's college, when three little boyes, 
coming foorth of a castle made all of ivie, drest like three 
nympbes, (the conceipt whereof the king did very much ap- 
plaude,) delivered three orationa, first in Latine to the king, 
then in English to the queene and young prince ; which being 
ended, his majesUe proceeded towards the east gate of the 

Mr. Theobald was certainly no diligent Inquirer after aftcient books, or 
was much out of luck, if, in the course of ten years, he could nor procure 
the treatise he wanted, which^vas always sufficiently common. I hatve abxm- 
dant reason to remember the foregoing circumstance, having often stood the 
push of my late coadjutor's merriment, on the same score ; for he never 
Ke^rd .me lament tlje scarcity of any old pamphlet, fro*** which 1 exacted to 
derjvejnformation, but h** instantly roared out—" Si^' remember Tib and 
^s Toxophilus,'* Steevens. 



^ 
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citie, where the townesmen againe delivered to him atiothdr 
speech in English." 

From theie diseordant accounts one might be led to suppose, 
that there were six actors on this occasion, three of whom per- 
sonated the Sybills, or rather the Weird Sisters, and addressed 
the royal visitors in Latin, and that the other three represented 
En^^dy Scotland, and Ireland, and spoke only in English. I 
beUeve, however, that there were but three young men em- 
ployed; and after reciting the following Latin lines, (which 
prove that the wierd sisters and the representatires of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland* were the same persons) they might per- 
haps, have pronounced some English verses of a similar import, 
for the entertainment of the queen and the princes. 

To the Latin play of Fertumnut, written by Dr. Mathew 
Gwynne, which was acted befcM^ the king by some of the stu- 
dents of St. John's college on a subsequent day, we are indebted 
for the long-sought-ibr interlude, performed at St John's g^te ; 
for Dr. Gwynne, who was the author of this interlude also, has 
annexed it to his Vertumnw, printed in 4to. in 1607* 

" Adreg^s introitum, e Joannensi CoHegio extra portam urbis 
boreaiem sito, tres quasi Sibyllse, sic (ute sylva) salutarunt^ 

1. Fatidicas mim fama est cecinisse sorores 
Imperium sine fine tuae, rex incl3rte, stirpis. 
Banquonem agnovit generosa Loquabria Thanum ; 
Nee tibi, Banquo, tuis sed sceptra nepotibus illx 
Immortalibus immortalia vaticinatse : 

In saltutn, ut lateas, dum Banquo recedis ab aula* 
Tres aedem pariter canimus tibi fatatuisque, 
Dum spectande tuis, e saltu accedis ad urbem; 
Teque salutamus: Salve, cui Scotia servit; 

2. Anglla cui, salve. 3. Cui servit Hibernia, salve- 
1. Gallia cui titulos, terras dant cxtera, salve. 

S- Qucm divisa prius colit una Britannia, salve. 

3. Summe MonarchaBritannice, Hibemice, Gallice, salvf, 
1. Anna, parens regum, sorer uxor, filia, salve. 

3. Salve, HEMRice hxres, princeps pulcherrime, salve^ 
3. Dux Carols, et perbelle Polonice regule, salve. 
1. Nee metas fatis, nee tempora ponimus istis ; 
Quin orbis regno, famae sint terminus astra: 
Canutum referas regno quadrupltce clarum ; 
Major avis, aequande tuiscuadematesoUs. 
Nee serimus cxdes, nee bella^ nee anxia corda j 
Nee furor in nobis ; sed ag>ente calescimus illo 
Numine> quo Thomas Whitus per somniamotus, 
Londinenses eques, musis haec tecta dicavit. 
Musis ? imo Deo, tutelarique Joanni. 
Ille Deo charum et curam, prope praetereuntem 
- Ire salutatum, Christi precursor, ad aedcm 
Christi pergentem, jussit. Dict4 ergo salute 
Perge, tuo aspectu sit Iseta Academla, perge." Malcner 
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As that sinf^ar curiosity. The Witcb^ printed by Mr. Reed» 
tmd distributed only among his friends, cannot fall in the way of 
every curious and inquisitive reader of Shakspeare, 1 am indu- 
ced to subjoin such portions of it (though some of them are 
already glanced at) as might have suggested the idea on which 
our author founded his unrivalled scene of enchantment, in the 
fourth Act of the present tragedy. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that such coincidences ought 
any way to diminish the fame of Shakspeare, whose additions 
and adoptions have, in every instance, manifested the richness of 
his own faacy, and the power of his own judgment. Steeveru. 

ACT I. SCENE II. 

JStaer Hkccat ; and other Witcbet (with Propertiet^ and 

Sabimjining.) 

Sec, Titty, and Tiffin, Suckin 

And Pidgen, Liard, and Robin \ 
White spiritts, black spiritts, g^ay spiritts, redd 8perittS4 
Devill-Toad, Devill-Ram, Devill-Catt, and Devilt-Dani. 
Why Hoppo and Stadlin, Hellwin and Prickle! 

Stad. Here, sweating at the yessel. 

Stc. Boyle it well. 

Sop, It gallops now. 

Hec. Are the flames blew enough \ 
Or shall I use a little seeten more? 

Stad. The nipps of Fayries upon maides white hipp^ 
Are not more perfect azure. 

Hec. Tend it carefully. 
Send Stadlin to me with a brazen dish. 
That I may fall to work upon theis serpents, 
And squieze 'em ready for the second howre« 
Why, when ? 

Stad. Heere's Stadlin, and the dish. 

I£ec. There take this un-baptized bratc 
Boile it well : preserve the fat: 
You know 'tis pretious to transfer 
Our 'noynted flesh into the aire. 
In moone-light nights, ore steeple-topps^ 
Mountains, and pine-trees, that like prickSf or stopps, 
Seeme to our height: high towres, and roofes of princ^s^ 
Like wrinckles in the earth : whole provinces 
Appeare to our sight then, ev'n leeke 
A russet-moale upon some ladies cheeke. 
When hundred leagues in aire we feast and sirtg, 
Daunce, kisse, and coll, use every thing: * 

What yong-mancan we wish to pleasure us 
But we enjoy him in an Incubus ? 
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Thou know'st it Stadlin? 

Stad. Usually that's don. 

Sec. Last ni^ht thou got'st the Maior of Wlielplies son, 
I knew him by his black cloake lyn'd with yallow ; 
I thine k thou hast spoild the youth : hee's but seaventeene 
1*11 have him the next mounting away, in. 
Goe feed the vessell for the seconvi howre. 

Stad. Where be the magicall herbcs ? 

Jiec. They're downe his throate. 
His mouth cramb'd full ; his eares, and nosthriUs stufil. 
I thrust in Eleoselinum, lately 
Aconitum, frondes populeus, and soote, _ 

You may see that, he looks so black i'th* mouth 3 
Then Sium, Acharum, Vulgaro too 
Dentaphillon, the blood of a flttter-mowse, 
Solanum somniiicum et oleum. 

Stad. Then ther's all Heccat? 

Hec. Is the heart of wax 
Stuck full of magique needles \ 

Stad, 'Tis don Heccat. 

Mk. And is the Farmer's picture, aad his wivei^ 
Lay*d downe to th' fire yet ? 

Stad. They are a roasting both too. 

Jfec. Good; 
Then their marrowes are a melting subtelly^. 
And three monethes sicknes sucks up life m 'em ^ 
They denide roe often flowre, barme, and mllke, 
Goose-greaze and tar, when I nere hurt their chunungsi^ 
Their brew-locks nor their batches, nor fore-spoake 
Any of their breedings. Now I'll be-meete with 'em. 
Seaven of their yong piggs I have be-witch'd already 
Of the last litter, nine ducklyngs, thirteene goseliugs and a ho^ 
Fell lame last Sonday afler even-song too. 
And mark how their sheepe prosper ; or what soupe 
Each milch-kine gives to th' paile : I'll send these snakes 
Shall milke 'em all before hand: the dew'd-skirted dayrie 

wenches 
Shall stroak dry duggs for this, and goe home curssing: 
I'll roar their sillabubs, and swathie feastings 
Under cowes bellies, with the parish-youthes : 

JS^n^er Firestone. 

Wher's Firestone ? our son Firestone. 

Fire. Here am I motlier. 

ffec. Take in this brazen dish full of deere ware. 
Thou shalt have all when I die, and that wil be 
Ev'n just at twelve a clock at night come three yere. 

Fire. And may you not have one a-clock in to th' doze 
(Mother?) 
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Hec. Noh. # 

Fire. Your spirits are then more unconscionable then bakers 5 
You'll have liv'd then (Mother) six-score yeare to the hundred; 
and me-thincks after six-score yeares the devili might give you a 
cast ; for he's a fruiterer too, and has byn from the- beginning : 
the first apple t^at ere was eaten, came through his fingers : The 
Costermongers then I hold to be the auncientest trade, though 
some would have the Tailor prick'd downe before him. 

iSec. Goe and take heed you shed not by the way: \ 

The howre muit have her portion, 'tis deere sirrop. ^ 

Each charmed drop is able to confound | 

A famely consisting of nineteene, \ 

Or one and twentie feeders. | 

Fire. Mary, heere's stuff indeed ! Deere surrop call you it ? a 
little thin^ would make me give you a dram on't in a possett, and 
cutt you three yeares shorter. 

Hec, Thou'rt now about some villany. 

Fire. Not I (forsooth) Truly the devil's in her I thinck. How 
one villanie smells out an other straight : Ther's no knavery but 
is nosde like a dog, and can smell out adoggs meaning. (Mother) 
I pray give me leave to ramble a-broad to-night with the night- 
mare, tor I have a great mind to over-lay a fat parson's daughter* 

Hec. And who shall lye with me then ? 

Fire. The great cat for one night (Mother). 'TIS but a night: 
make shifl with him for once. 

Hec. You're a kind son: 
But 'tis the nature of you all, I see that: 
You had rather hunt after strange women still, 
Then lye with your owne mother: Gett thee gon; 
Sweatt thy six ounces out about the vessell. 
And thou shalt play at mid-night: the night-mare 
Shall call thee when it walkes. 

Fire. Thancks most sweet Mother. \Exit> 

Enter SsBAS^j'iAy. 

Hec. Urchins, Elves, Haggs, Satires, Pans, Fawnes, silence. 
Kitt with the candlestick ; Tritons, Centaures, Dwarfes, Imps, 
the Spoone, the Mare, the Man i'Ui'oake ; the Hell-waine> the 
Fire-drake, the Puckle. A. Ab. Hur. Htis. 

Seb. Heaven knowes with what unwillingnes and hate 
, I enter this dambd place : but such extreemes 
Of wrongs in love, fight 'gainst religion's knowledge. 
That were I ledd by this aisease to deaths 
As numberles as creatures ^at must die, 
j I could not shun the way : I know what 'tis 
jTo pi tty "mad-men now; they're wretched. things 
That ever were created, if they be 
Of woman's making, and her fatthles vowes : 
I fear they're now a kissing: what's a clock ? 
PTls now but supper-time: But night will come. 
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And all new-^married copples make abort suppera. 
What ere thou art, I have no spare time to feare thee } 
My horrors are so strong and great already. 
That thou seem^st nothing: Up and laze not: 
Hadst thou my busynes, thou couldst nere sit soe; 
Twould firck thee mto ayre a thousand mile. 
Beyond thy oynetments: I would, I were read 
So much in thy black powre, as mine owne griefes! 
X*me in g^at need of help : wil't give me any ? 

Mec. Thy boldnes takes me bravely : we are all swomc 
To sweatt for such a spirit: See ; I regard thee, 
I rise, and bid thee welcome. What*s thy wish now ? 

Seb, Oh my heart swells witht. I must take breath first. 

Mec la't to confound some enemie on the seas ? 
It may be don %o night. Stadlin's within ; 
She raises all your sodune ruinous stormes 
That shipwrack barks, and teares up growing oakes^ 
Flyes over houses, and takes Anno Domini 
Out of a rich man's chimney (a sweet place fort) 
He would be hang'd ere he would set his owne yeares thcre^ 
They must be chamber'd in a five-pound picture, 
A ^ene silk curtaine dawne before the eies on't, 
(His rotten diseasd yeares) ! Or dost thou envy 
The fat prosperitie of any neighbour \ 
I'll call forth hopj^, and her incantation 
Can straight destroy the yong of all his cattell ; 
Blast vine -yards, orchards, meadowes; or in one night 
Transport his doong, hay, come, by reekes, whole stack«» 
Into thine own ground. 

5'(r^.'This would come most richely now 
To many a cuntiy grazier: But my envy 
Lies not so lowe as cattell, come, or vines : 
'Twill trouble your beat powres to give me ease. 

Sec. Is yt to starve up generation } 
To strike a barrennes in man or woman ? 

Seb, Hah! 

Mec. Hall! did you feele me there ? I knew your grieft. 

Seb. Can there be such things don? 

Mec. Are theis the skins 
Of serpents ? theis of snakes ? 

Seb I see they are. 

Mec. So sure into what house theis are convay*d 
Knitt with theis charmes, and retentive knotts. 
Neither the man begetts, nor woman breeds ; 
No, nor performes the least desire of wedlock. 
Being then a mutuall dutle : I could give thee 
Chiroconita, Adincantida, 
Archimadon, Marmaritin, Calicia, 
Which I could sort to villanous barren ends. 
But this leader the same way : More I could instjuice ^ 
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As the same needles throst into their pillowes 
That soawes and socks up dead men in their sheets : 
A privy g^izzel of a man that hangs 
After stm-sett: Good, excellent: yet all's there (Sir). 

Se6. You could not doe a man that speciall kindnes 
To part them utterly, now ? Could you do that ? 

Mee. No: time must do't : we cannot disioyne wedlock: 
'Tis of heaven's fastning; well may we raise jarrs, 
Jealouzies, strifFes, andhart-humingdisagreementSy 
Like a thick skurfi* ore life, as did our roaster 
Upon that patient miracle : hut the work itself 
Our pQwre cannot dis-jeynt. 

S^. I depart happy. 
In what I have then, being constrained to this : 
And g^aunt you (greater powres) that dispose men^ 
That I may never need this hag agen. J^Exit. 

Mec. I know he loves me not, nor there's no hope on't ; 
'Tis for the love of mischief I doe this. 
And that we are swome to the first oath we take. 

Fire. Oh mother, motiier. 

Sec. What's the newes with thee now ? 

Fire. There's the bravest yong gentleman within, and the fine- 
liest drunck : I thought he woidd have falne into the vessel : he 
stumbled at a pipkin of childes greaze ; reelde against Stadlin, 
overthrew her, and in the tumbling cast, struck up old Puckles 
heels with her clothes over her eares. 

See. Hoy-day! 

Fire- I was fayne to throw the cat upon her, to save her hones- 
tie ; and all litle enough : I cryde out still, I pray be coverd. See 
where he comes now (Mother). 

Enter Almachildes. 

Aim. Call you theis witches ? 
They be tumblers me-thinckes, very flat tumblers. 

Hee. 'TIS Almachildes : fresh blood stirs in me— - 
The man that I have lusted to enjoy : 
I have had him thrice in Incubus already. 

AL Is your name gooddy Hag ? 

Hec. 'Tis any thing. 
Call me the borridst and unhallowed things 
That life and nature tremble at ; for thee 
I'll be the same. Thou com'st for a love-charme now ? 

AL Why thou'rt a witch, I thinck. 

Sec. Thou shalt have choice of twentie, wett, or drie. 

Al. Nay let's have drie ones. 

Sec. Yf thou wilt use't by way of cup and potion^ 
I'll give thee a Remora shall be-witch her straight. 

M. A Remora ? what's that \ 

Sec. A litle suck-stone. 
Some call it a stalamprey, a small fish. 

▼OL, VII, T 
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AL And must 'be biitter'd ? 

Hee. The bones of a greene frog too : wondrous pretious. 
The flesh consumed by pize-inires. 

AL Piie-mires! give me a chamber-pot. 

Fire. You shall see him goe nigh to be so unmannerly, heell 
make water before my mother anon. 

Al. And now you talke of frogs, I have somewhat here : 
I come not emptie pocketted from a bancket. 
(I leam'd that of my haberdashers wife.) 
Looke, g^dy w itch ». there's a toad in marchpane for you. 

Hec. Oh sir, y'have fitted me. 

Al. And here's a spawne or two 
Of the same paddock-bi-ood too, for your son. 

Fire. I thanck your worship, sir: how comeit your handker- 
cher so sweetely thus beray'd ? sure tis wet sucket, sir. 
. Al. 'Tis noUiing but tlie sirrup the toad spit. 
Take all I pree-thee. 

Hec. This was kindly don, sir, 
And you shall sup with me to-night for this. 

Al. How ? sup with tl)ee \ dost thinck I'll eate fryde ratts. 
And pickled spiders ? ' 

ffec. No : I can command, Sir, 
The best meat i'th' whole province for my frends. 
And reverently servd in too. 

Al. How? 

Hec. In good fashion. 

Al. Let me but see that, and I'll sifp with you. 

Slie conjures; and enter a Catt {playing on a Jidle) and Spiritts 

(jviith ineate). 

The Catt and Fidle's an excellent ordinarie : 
You had a devill once in a fox-skin. 

Mec. Oh, I have him still : come walke with me. Sir. [JSx/t. 

Fire, How apt and ready is a drunckard now to reele to the 
devill! Well I'll even in, and see how he eates, and I'll be hang'd 
if I be not the fatter of the twaine with laughing at him. {^£xit. 

ACT III. SCENE III. 

£nter Heccat, Witches, ist Fire-Stone. 

Bee. The moone's a gallant ; see how brisk she rides. 

Stad. Heer's a rich evening, Heccat. 

Bee. I, is't not wenches. 
To take a journey of five thousand mile ? 

ITop. Ours will be more to-night. 

Bee. Oh, 'twill be pretious : heard you the owle yet ? 

Stad. Breifely in the copps. 
As we came through now. 

Bee. 'Tis high time for us then. 

Stad. There was a bat hoong at my lips three times 
As we came through the woods, and drank her fill. 
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Old Puckle saw her. 

Htc. You are fortunate stjU : ' 
The very schreich-owle li^^hts upon your shoulder, 
And wooes you, like a pidgeon. Are you furnish'd ? 
Have you vour oyntments ? 

Stad, AIL 

Hec. Prepare to fliglit then : 
I'll over-take you swiftly. 

Stad. Hye thee Hcccat : 
We slial be up betimea. 

Hec. 1*11 reach you quickly. 

Firt, They are all going a birding to-night. They talk of 
fowles i'th'aire, that fly by day : I am sure they'll be a company 
of fowle slutts there to night. Yf we have not mortallitie affer'iC 
I'll be hang'd, for they are able to putryfie, to infect a whole re- 
gion. She spies me now. 

HtC' What Fire-Stone, our sweet son ? 

Fire. A little sweeter than some of you ; or a doonghill were 
too good for me. 

Hec. How much hast here ? 

Firt. Nineteene, and all brave plump ones; besides six liz- 
ards, and three serpentine eggs. 

Hec. Deere and sweet boy : what herbes hast thou ? 

Fire. I have some Mar-martin, and Man-dragon. 

Hec. Marmaritin, and Mandragora, thou wouldst say. 

Fire. Heer's Pannaz too: I thanck thee, my pan akes I am 
sure with kneeling downe to cut 'em. 

Hec. And Selago, 
Hedge hisop too : how neere he goes my cuttings \ 
Were they all cropt by moone -light ? 

Fire. Every blade of 'm, or I am a moone-calf (Mother). 

Hec. Hye thee home with 'em. 
Looke we'll to the house to night : I am for alof^. 

Fire. Aloft (quoth you ?^ \ would you would breake your neck 
once, that I might have aU quickly. Hark, hark, mother; tliey 
are above the stfseple alredy, flying over your head with a noyse 
of musitians. 

Hec. They are they indeed. Help me, help me j I'm too late els. 

Song. Come away, come away; 7 • -i • 

u X t/ *. > in the aire. 

Heccat, Heccat, come away. 3 

Hec. I come,' I come, I come, I come. 

With ^1 the speed I may. 

With all the speed I may. 

Wher's Stadlin > 

Heere I in the aire. 

Wher's Puckle ? ^ 

Heere : i 

' : \ir 



And Hoppo too, and Hellwaine too: \ in the aire. 
We lack but you ; we lack but you ; i 
Come away, make up the count. J 
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Sec. I will but noynt, and then I mount*. 

[A Mpirh like a Cat descend*. 
Tiler's one comes downe to fetch his aues ; 1 
A klsse, a colH a sip of blood : > above. 

And why tliou staist so long j 

I muse, I muscj 
Since the air's so sweet and good. 
Mec. Oil, art thou come, 

Wlmt newes, what newes ? 
AU goes still to our delight. 
Either come, or els 

Refuse, refuse. 
Mec. Now I am fumish'd for the flight. 
Fire. Hark, hark, the Catt sings a brave treble in her owne 
language. 

Sec. going up."] Now I gnoe, now I flie, 
Mallun my sweete spirit and I. 
Oh what a daintie pleasure tis 
To ride in the aire 
When the moone shines faire. 
And sing and daunce, and toy and kiss t 
Over woods, high rocks, and mountainet. 
Over seas, our mistris fountaines. 
Over steepe towres and turretts 
We fly by night, 'mongst troopes of spiritts. 
No ring of bells to our eares sounds. 
No howles of wolves, no yelpes of hounds ; 
No, not the noyse of watePs-breache, 
Or cannon's throat, our height can reache. 

No Ring of bells, &c. > above. 

Fire. Well molher, I thanck your kindnes : You must be g^m- 
boiling i'th'aire, and leave me to walk here like a foole and a 
mortall. ' ' [£xir. 

ACT V. SCENE II. 
JEnter Dvchesse, Heccat, Firestone. 

Sec. What death is*t you desire for Almachildes i 

Dutch. A sodaine and a subtle. 

Sec. Then I have fitted you. 
Here lye the g^fts of both ; sodaine and subtle: 
His picture made in wax, and gently molten 
By a blew fire, kindled with dead mens* eyes. 
Will waste him by deg^es. 

JDuch. In what time, pree-thee ? 

Sec. Perhaps in a moone's progresse. 

Duck. What ? a moneth ? 
Out upon pictures ! if they be so tedious^ 
Give me things with some life. 

Sec. Then seeke no farther. 
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Duch. Th\9 must be don with speed, dispatch'd this night. 
If it may possible. 

Hec. I have it for you: 
Here's that will do't : stay but perfection's time, 
And that's not five howres hence. 
Duch. Canst thou do this ? 
JSec. Can I ? 

Duch. I meane, so closely. 
Sec So closely doe you meane too ? 
Duch. So artfully, so cunningly. 
Mec. Worse & worse ; doubts and incredulities. 
They make me mad. Let scrupulous creatures loiow 
Cum volui, ripis ipsis mirantibus, amnes 
In fontes rediere siios; concussaq. sisto, 
Stantiaconcutio cantufreta; nubilapello, 
Nubilaq. induco: ventoS abigoq. vocoq. 
Vipereas rumpo verbis et carmine fauces ; 
Et silvas moveo, Jubeoq. tremiscere montes, 
£t mugiere solum, manesq. exire sepulchris, 
Te quoque Luna traho. 
Can you doubt me then, daughter. 

That can make mountains tremble, miles of woods walk ; 
Whole earth's foundation bellow, and the spiritts 
Of the entomb'd to burst out from their marbles ; 
Nay, draw yond moone to my involv'd designes ? 

Fire. I know as well as can be when my mothre's mad and our 
great catt angrie ; for one spitts French then, and thother spitts 
Latten. 

Duch. I did not doubt you. Mother. ' 

Hec. No? what did you. 
My powre*s so firme, it is not to be questioned. ^ 

Duch, Forgive what's past : and now I know th' offensivenes 
That vexes art, I'll shun th' occasion ever. * 

Mec. Leave all to me and my five sisters, daughter. 
It shall be convaid in at howlett-time. 
Take you no care. My spiritts know their moments : 
Raven, or screitch-owle never fly by th' dore 
But they call in (I thanck 'em) and they loose not by't. 
I give 'em barley soakd in infants' blood : 
They shall have semina cum sangume. 
Their gorge cramd full if they come once to our house : 
We are no nigged. 

Fire. They fare but too wAl when they come heather : they 
eate up as much tother night as would have made me a good 
conscionable pudding. 

Sec. Give me some lizard's-braine: quickly Firestone. 
Wher's grannam Stadlin, and all the rest o'th' sisters ? 
Fire. All at hand forsooth. 

Hec. Give me Marmaritin ; some Beare-breech : when? 
Fire. Heer's Beare-breech, and lizards-brame forsooth. 
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Mec, Intotheyessell; 
And fetch three ounces of the red-hair'd girle 
I kili'd last midni^^ht. 

Fire. Whereabouts, sweet Mother ? 

Sec. Hipi hip or flanck. Where is the Acopusf 

Fire. You shall have Acopus, forsooth. 

Mec, Stir, stir about; whilst 1 begin the charme* 

A charme Songf about a VeticU. 

Black spiritts, and white; Redspiritts, and gray; 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, you that mingle may. 
Titty, Tiffin, keepe it stiff in; 
Fire-drake, Puckey, make itluckey; 
Liard, Robin, you must bob in. 
Round, around, around, about, about; 
All ill come running in, all good keepe out I 
1 Witch. Heer*s the blood of a bat. 
JSkc. Put in that ; oh put in that» 
2. Heer's libbard's-bane. 

Mec. Put in againe. 

1. The juice of toad r the oile of adder. 

2. Those win make the yonker madder. 
JSec, Put in ; ther's all, and rid the stench. 

Fire. Nay beer's three ounces of the red-hair*d wench. 

Ali. Round, around, around, &c. 

Ifec. So, soe, enough: into the vessell with it. 
There, 't hath the true perfection : I am so light 
At any mischief: ther's no villany 
But is a tune methinkes. 

Fire. A tuiie ! 'tis to the tune of darapnation then, I warrant 
you ; and that s«ng hath a villanous burthen. 

Sec. Come my sweet sisters; let the aire strike our tune, 
Whilst we show ffcverence to yond peeping moone. 

iSere they daunce. The Witchee dance \If Exeimt. 



*/ THE following Songs are found in Sir WUCam D'Atc- 
nants alteration of this play, printed in 1674. The first and se- 
cond of them were, I believe, written by him, being introduced 
at the end of the second Act, in a scene of which he undoubtedly 
was the author. Of the other song, which is sung in the third 
Act, the first words (Come amay) are in the original copy of Mae^ 
beth, and the whole is found at length in Middleton's play enti- 
tled The Witchf which has been lately printed firom a manuscript 
in the collection of Major Pearson. Whether this song was writ- 
ten by Shakspeare, and omitted, like many othersi ia the printed 
copy, cannot now be ascertained. Maiane. 
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ACT IL 

FIRST SONG BT THE WITCHES. 

1 Witch, Speak, sbter, speak ; is the deed done U 

2 Witch. Long ago, long ago : 
About twelve glasses since have run. 

3 Witch. Ill deeds are seldom slow ; 

Nor single : following crimes on former wsut? 
The worst of creatures fastest propagate. 
Many more murders must this one ensue. 
As it in death were propagation too. 

2 Witch. He wiU— 
1 Witch. He shall— 

3 Witch. He must spill much more blood; 
And become worse to make his title good. 

1 Witch. Now let's dance. 

2 Witch. Agreed. 

3 Witch. Agreed. 

4 Witch. Agreed. ^ 
Chor. We should rejoice when good kings bleed. 

When cattle die, about we go ; 

What then, when monarchs perish, should we do^ 

SECOND SONG. 

Let's have a dance upon the heath ; 

We gpain more life by Duncan's death. 

Sometimes like brinded cats we shew. 

Having no musjck but our mew : 

Sometimes we dance in some old mill, •- 

Upon the hopper^ stones, and wheel. 

To some old saw, or bardish rhyme. 

Where still the mill-clack does keep t^e. 

Sometimes about an hollow tree. 

Around, around, around dance we : 

Thither the chirping cricket comes. 

And beetle, singing drowsy hums : 

Sometimes we dance o'er fens and furze. 

To howls of wolves, and barks of curs : 

And when with none of those we meet. 

We dance to the echoes of our feet. 

At the night-raven's dismal voice. 

Whilst o&ers tremble, we rejoice ; 

And nimbly, nimbly dance w^e still. 

To the echoes iiom an hollow bill. lExeum. 
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ACT III. SCENE V. 

Hbcate and the Three WiTCH»a. 

MUSICK AND 8<|^0. 

[Within.'] Hecate, Hecate^ Hecate.' O come away! 

Hec Hark, I am call'd, m^ little spirit, see, 
Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for me. 

[Within.'] Come away, Hecate, Hecate f O come away! 

Hec. I come, 1 come, with all the speed I may, 
With all the speed 1 may. 
Where's Stadling^ 

2. Here. [wirAin.] 
Hec. Where's Puckle? 

3. Here; [wiMin.] 

And Hopper too, and Helway too.* 
We want but you, we want but you : 
Come away, make up the count. 

Hec. I vvill but 'noint, and then I mount : 
I will but 'noint, &c. 

[Within."] Here comes down one to fetch his dues, 

[A Machine viith Malkin in it descend*.^ 
A kiss, a coll, a sip of blood; 
And why thou stay'st so long, I muse. 
Since the air's so sweet and pfood. 

Hec. O, art thou come? What news? 

[Wtthin.] All goes fair for our delight: 
Either come, or else refuse. 

Hec. Now I'm fumish'd for the fliglit; 

[Hecate )>/acM herteif in-the Machine. 

* And Hojiper to»f and Helway foo.] In Th* Witch, these personagea are 
called HqPPo and Heutvayne. Malone. 

«— Helway — ] Hke name of this witch^ perhapc, originates from the leader 
of a train of n-olicksome amiaritions, supposed to exist in Ncrmandy* ann. 1001. 
He is called by Ordericas vitali (L. VI 11, p. Og«,} HerUchin In the contdnnap 
tlon of the Canterbury Tale* of Chaucer, (verie 8,) he is changed tXi—Hurle- 
luayne. In the FrencK romance of Richard *cni peur, ht hecomea^ Hellequin, 
Hence, I suppose, according to tlie chance« of spelling, pronunciation, &c. are 
derived the Hel'win and Hetiuayne of Midiileton, and, eventually, the HePway 
of Sir William D'Avenant.— See Mr Tyrwbitt's Chaoctr, Vol. V, pp. 270, 271, 
in voc. Meinie. 

It may also be observed^ (trivial as the remark amears). th.«t here we have 
not only HerlechinuM, hxxt the fatnilia HerUchini, which,^ with sufficient singu- 
larity, Ftill subsists on the Italian stage md our own. It is needless to mention, 
that the bills at our country fairs continue to promise entertainment from the 
eKertions of "Mr. Punch Hnd his merry family," 

As the work of Ord. Vital, who diea in 114^, is known to exhibit the name of 
Harlequin, it will not readily be allowed that his theatrical namesake was 
obliged, for the same title, to an invention of Francis I, in ridicule of his ene- 
my, Charlee le Quint, who was born in 1500> and left the world in IffSS. See 
Jonnsnii's Dictionary, in voc. Harlequin. Steevene. 

t This stage^rection I have added. In The Witch diere is here the follow- 
ing marginnl note: " A spirit like a cat descends." In Sir W D' Avenant's al- 
teration of Macbeth, printed in 1674, this song, as well as all the rest of the 
piece, is printed very incorrectly. I have endeavoured to distribute the differ. 
ent parts Of the song before os, as, I imagine, the au&or intended. Malene* 
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Now I jgo, ftnd now I fly, 

Malkin, my sweet spirit, and I, 

O, what a dainty pleasure's this. 

To sail i'the air. 

While the moon shines fidr; 

To sing, to toy; to dance, and kiss ! 

Over woods, high rocks, and mountains; 

Over hills, and misty fountains ;* 

Over steeples, towers, and turrets. 

We fly by night 'mongst troops of spirits. 

No ring of bells to our ears sounds. 

No howls of wolves, nor yelps of hounds ; 

No, not the noise of water's breach. 

Nor cannons' throat our height can reach. [Hecate eu^endt, 

1 Witch, Come, let's make haste; she'll soon be back ag^ain. 

2 Witch. But whilst she moves through the foggy air. 

Let's to the cave, and our dire charms prepare. [Exevmt. 



Kot€9 omitted (on aecotint of length) in their proper place*. 

[See p. 74] 

■ hit ftoo chamberlains 
Will I with foine and vtaseel 9o convince, &€. 
— ^— Will it not be receiv'd. 
When vx have marPd voith blood those sleepy ftoo 
Of his ovjn chamber, and us*d their very daggers. 
That the^ have don't ?"] In the original Scottish History, by 
Boethius, and m Holinshed's Chronicle, we are merely told that 
Macbeth slew Duncan at Inverness. No particulars whatsoever 
are mentioned. The circumstance of making Duncan's cham- 
berlains drunk, and laying the guilt of his murder upon them, as 
well as some other circumstances, our author has taken from the 
history of Duife, king of Scotland, who was murdered by Don- 
wald, Captain of the castle of Fores, about eighty years before 
Duncan ascended the throne. The fact is thus told by Holinshed, 
in p. 150 of his Scottish History, (the history of the reign of Dun- 
can commences in p. 168 :) " Donwald, not forgetting the re- 
proach which his linage haa susteined by the execution of those 
his kinsmen, whom the king for a spectacle to the people had 
caused to be hanged, could not but shew manifest tokens of gfreat 
griefe at home amongst his familie : which his wife perceiving, 
ceased not to travell with him till she understood what the cause 
was of his displeasure. Which at length when she had learned 
by his owne relation, she, as one that bare no lesse malice in hir 
heart, for the like cause on his behalfe, than hir husband did for 
his friends, counselled him (sith the king used oftentimes to lodge 

* ihssr hills. Ice.] In Ths Witch, instead of this lin^ we&4: 
Ovsrssas, sw mstrtss^ fssmiains. Maims* 
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in his house without anie gard ahout him other than the garrison 
of the castle, [of Fores] which was wholie at his commandement) 
to make him awaie, and showed him the meane* v)hereby he might 
sooner accomplish it. 

** Donwalcf, thus being the more kindled m wrath by the words 
of his wife, determined to follow hir advice in the execution of 
80 heinous an act. Whereupon devising with himselfe for a while, 
which way hee might best accomplish his cursed intent, at length 
gat opportunities and sped his purpose as foUoweth. It chanced 
that the king upon the daie before he purposed to depart foorth of the 
catteil, was long in his oratorie at his praiers, and there con- 
tinned till it was late inthe night. At the last, comming foorth, 
he called such afore him as had faithfullie served him in fiurwte 
and (prehension of the rebels^ and giving them heartie thanks he 
bestoned sundrie honourable gifts amongst them,, of the which num.- 
ber Donwald was one, as he that had been ever accounted a most faith" 
ful servant to the king. 

*' At length, having talked with them a long time he got him 
into his privie chamber, ontie with two <f his chamberlains, who 
having brought him to bed, came foorth ag^ine, and then fell to 
banketting with Donwald and his wife, who had prepared diverse 
delicate dishes, and sundrie sorts of drinks for their reare supper 
or collation, whereat they sate up so long, till they had charged their 
stomachs with such full gorges, that their heads were no sooner got 
to the pillow, but asleepe they were so fast, that a man mi^t 
have removed the chamber over them, sooner than to have 
awaked them out of their drunken sleepe. 

•• Then Donwald, though he abhorred the act greatlie in heart, 
yet through instigation of his wife, he called foure of his servants 
unto him, (whom he had made privie to his wicked intent before, 
and framed to his purpose with large gifts,) and now declaring 
unto them, after what sort they should worke the feat, they glad- 
lie obeyed his instructions, and speedilie going about the mur- 
ther, they enter the chamber in which the king laie, a little be- 
fore cocks crow, where they secretlie cut his throte as he lay 
sleeping, without anie bustling at all: and immediately by a 
posteme gate they carried foorth the dead bodie into the fields, 
and throwing it upon a horse there provided for that purpose, 
they convey it unto a place about two miles distant from the cas- 
tell.— 

<* Donwald, about the time that the murther was in dooing, 
got him amongst them that kept the watch, and so continued to 
companie with them all the residue of the night. But in the 
morning when the noise was raised in the kings chamber, how 
the king was slaine, his bodie conveied awaie, and the bed all 
bewraied with blond, he with the watch rdn thither, as though he 
had known nothing ffthe matter: and breaking into the chamber, 
and finding cakes of bloud in the bed, and on the fioore about the 
sides of it, he forthwith slew the chamberlains, as guiltie of that 
heinous murther, and then like a madman running to an fro, he 
ransacked everie comer within the castell, as tiioogh it had beenc 
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to have seene if he might have found either the bodie, or any of 
the murtherers hid in anie privie place ; but at length com- 
ming* to the posteme gpate, and finding it open, he burdened 
the chamberleiru, lohom he hadslaine, toith ail the fault, they hav- 
ing the keyes of the gates committed to their keeping slU. the , 
night, and therefore it could not be otherwise (said he) but 
that they were of counsell in the committing of that most detesta- 
ble murther. 

^'Finallie, such was his over-earnest diligence in the severe 
inquisition and trial of the oifenders heerem, that some of the 
lords began to mislike the matter, and to smell foorth shrewd to- 
kens that he should not be altogether cleare himselfe. But for so 
much as they were in that countrie where he had the whole rule, 
what by reason of his friends and imthoritie together, they doubt- 
ed to utter what they thought, till time and place should better 
serve thereunto, and hereupon got them ^waie everie man to his 
home." Malone, 



Add, at the conclusion of Mr. Malone*s note, p. 85.] I believe, 
however a line has been lost after the words " stealthy pace." 

Our author did not, I imagine, mean to make the murderer 
a ravisher likewise. In the parallel passage in The Rape of Lu- 
crecex they are distinct persons : 

" While Lust and Murder wake, to stain and iiV/." 
Perhaps the line which I si^pose to have been lost was of this 
import: 

— — and withered Murder, 

Alaruind by his sentinel, the wolf, 
^ Whose hcnul ** his viatch, thus ruith his stealthy pace 

Enters the portal; while night-waking lust. 

With Tarquin*s ravishing sides, towards his design 

J\foves like a ghost. 
So, in The Spanish Tragedy: . 

" At midnight — - 

" When man, and bird, and beast, are all at rest, 

" Save those that watch for rape and blodie murder.'* 
There is reason to believe that many of the difficulties in Sfaak- 
Speare's plays arise from lines and half lines having been omit- 
ted, by tie compositor's eye passing hastily over them. Of this 
kind of negligence there is a remarkable instance in the present 
play, as pnnted in the folio, 1632, where the following passage 
is tiios exhibited : 

*« ■■■ that we but teach 

*« Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 

** To plague the ingredience of oar poisoned chalice 

** To our own lips." 
If this mistake had happened in the first copy, and had been 
continued in the subsequent impressions, what diligence or saga- 
city couJldiuve restored the passage to sense I 
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In the fotio* 1623, it ia rig^ht, except that the word ingrtdkttu 
is there also mis-spelt : 

«—— which, being taught, return 

<* To plague the innentor. This even-handed jtutiee 

'* CommendM the ing^dience of our poison'd chalice 

** To our own lips." 
So, the following passage in Much Ado about Nothing: 

** And I will break with her and fvith her father^ 

*' And thou ihalt have her. Was *t not to this end," &c. 
is printed thus ia the folio, [1623] by the compositor's eyeglanc*- 
ing from one line to the other: 

" And I will break with her. Was *t not to this end," &c. 
Again, we find in the play before us, edit. 1632 : 

« — — for their dear causes 

" Excite the mortified man." 
instead of— 

'* . for their dear causes 

*' Would to the bleeding and the gritn alarm 

«* Excite the mortified man." 
Again, in The Wtnter^t Tale, 1632: 

" — in himself too mighty, 

" Until a time may serve." 
instead of— 

" — in himself too mighty, 

*' And in his parties, his alliance. Let him be, 

" Until a time may serve." Malane. 
See p. 101, n. 6.] After the horror and agitation of this scene, 
the reader may, perhaps, not be displeased to pause for a few 
minutes. The consummate art which Shakspeare has displayed 
in the preparation for the murder of Duncan, and during the 
commission of the dreadful act, cannot but strike every intelli- 
gent reader. An ingenious writer, however, whose comparative 
view of Macbeth and Richard III, has just reached my hands, 
has developed some of the more minute traits of the character 
of Macbeth, particularly in the present and subsequent scene, 
with such acuteness of observation, that I am tempted to tran- 
scribe such of his remarks as relate to the subject now before us, 
though I do not enfiff/y ag^e with him. After having proved, 
by a deduction of many particulars, that the towering ambition 
of Richard is of a very different colour from that of Macbeth, 
whose weaker desires seem only to aim at pre-eminence of place, 
not of dominion, he adds: " Upon the same principle a distinc- 
tion still stronger is made in the article of courage, though both 
are possessed of it even to an eminent degree ; but in Richard it 
is intrepidity, and in Macbeth no more than resolution : in him it 
proceeds from exertion, not from nature; in enterprise he be« 
trays a degree t>f fear, though he is able, when occasion requires, 
to stifle and subdue it. When he and his wife are concerting 
the murder, his doubt, <if we should fail?' is a difficulty raised 
by an apprehension, and as soon as that is removed by the con- 
trivance of lady Macbeth, to make the officers drunk and lay 
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.the crime upon them, he runs with violence into the other ex- 
^«me of confidence, and cries out, with a rapture unusual to him, 

* Bring forth m^n children only, &c. 

* — Will it not be receiv'd 

* When we have mark*d with blood those sleepy two 
' Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggei*s, 

* That they have done it ?* 

which question he puts to her who had the moment before 8ug« 
gested the thought of— 

* His spongy officers, who shall bear the guilt 

* Of our great quell.* 

and his asking it again, proceeds from that extravagance with 
which a delivery from apprehension and doubt is always accom- 
panied. Then, summoning all his fortitude, he says, < I am set- 
tled,* &c. and proceeds to the bloody business without any fur- 
ther recoil. But a certain degree of restlessness and anxiety still 
continues, such as is constantly felt by a man not naturally very 
bold, worked up to a momentous achievement. His imagination 
dwells entirely on the circumstances of horror which surround 
him; the vision of the dagger; the darkness and the stillness of 
the night, and the terrors and the prayers of the chamberlains. 
JLady Macbeth, who is cool and undismayed, attends to the busi- 
ness only ; ccHisiders of the place where she had laid the daggers 
ready ; the impossibility of his missing them ; and is afraid of no- 
thing but a disappointment. She is earnest and eager; he is 
uneasy and impatient ; and therefore wishes it over : 

* I go, and it is done ;' &c. 

** Btit a resolution thus forced cannot hold longer than the im- 
mediate occasion for it: the moment afler that is accomplished 
for which it was necessary, his thoughts take the contraiy turn, 
and he cries out, in agony and despair, — 

* Wake Duncan with thy knocking ! I would thou could'st.' 
<* That ooiArage which had supported him while he was tettled 

and bent up, forsakes him so immediately af^er he has performed 
the terrible Jeat, for which it had been exerted, that he forgets 
the favourite circumstance of laying it on the officers of the "bed- 
chamber; and when reminded of it, he refuses to return and 
complete bis work, acknowledging— 

* I am afraid to think what I have done ; 
•Look on *t again I dare not.* 

** His disordered senses deceive him ; and his debilitated spi- 
rits fail him; he owns that 'every noise appals him;' he listens 
when nothing stirs ; he mistakes the sounds he does hear ; he is 
so confused as not to know whence the knocking proceeds. She, 
who is more calm, knows that it is from the south entry ; she 
g-ives clear and direct answers to all the incoherent questions he 
asks hep; but he returns none to that which she puts to him; 
and though afler some time, and when necessitv ag*i" urges him 
to recollect himself, he recovers so far as to conceal his distress, 
yet he still is not able to divert his thoiig^ts from it : all his an- 
swers to the trivia] questions of Lenox and MacduiF arc evidently 
TOL. VII. z 
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given by a man thinking of something else ; and by taking a tinc- 
ture from the subject of his attention, they become equivocal : 

* Macd. Is the king stirringi worthy thane ? 

* Macb, Not yet. 

' Len. Goes the king hence to-day \ 

* Macb He did appoint so. 

' Len. Tlie night has been unruly; where we lay 
< Our chimneys were bloun down ; &c. 

* Macb. 'Twas a rough night.' 

*< Not yet implies that he will by and by, and is a kind of guard 
against any suspicion of his knowing that the king would never 
stir more. Jfe did aftfioint «o, is the very counterpart of that which 
he had said to Lady Macbeth, when on his first meeting her she 
asked him — 

* Lady M. When goes he hence ? 

' Macb. To-morrow, as he purposes.* 
in both which answers he alludes to his disappointing the King's 
intention. And when forced to make some reply to the long de- 
scription given by Lenox, he puts off the subject which the other 
was so much inclined to dwell on, by a slight acquiescence in 
what had been said of the roughness of the night ; but not like 
a man who had been attentive to the account, or was willing to 
keep up the conversation." Remarks on tome <>f the Charaetar* of 
Shahpeare, \hy Mr. Whately,] 8vo. 1785. 

To these mgenious observations I entirely subscribe, except 
that I think the wavering irresolution and agitation of Macbeth 
after the murder ought not to be ascribed tolely to a remission of 
courage, since much of it may be imputed to the remorse which 
would arise to a man who was of a good natural dispositioD, and 
is described as originally " full of the milk of human kindness; 
-—not without ambition, but without the illness should attend iC 

Malone. 

See Rem^arks on Mr. Whateley*9 Dissertation^ p. 243 t5* teq- 
They first appeared in The European Magazine^ for April, 1787- 

I cannot, however, dismiss this subject without taking some 
notice of an observation that rather diminishes than increases 
the reputation of the foregoing tragedy. 

It has been more than once oberved by Mr. Boswell, and other 
collectors of Dr. Johnson's fugitive remarks, that he always de- 
scribed Macbeth as a drama that might be exhibited by puppets; 
and that it was rather injured than improved by scenical accom* 
paniments, et quicquid teloruin habent armamentaria theatri. 

I must confess, I know not on what circumstances in this tra«| 
gedy such a decision could have been founded ; nor shall I fee 
myself disposed to admit the propriety of it, till the inimitabl 
performances of Mr. Ganick and Mrs. Pritchard have faded froii 
my remembrance. Be it observed, however, that my great 
aajutor had not advanced this position among his original or sut 
sequent comments on Macbeth. It rather seems to have been 
efiusion provoked firom him in the warmth of controversy, am 
not of such a nature as he himself would have trusted to tlie pres 
In Bosweirs Tour to the Hebrides^ 3d edit p. 386» the Doct 
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makes the iolbwing firank confession : " Nobody, at times, taU* 
more laxly than I do." Yet, they are mii^taken, who think he 
was sufficiently adventurous to print whatever his mind suggest- 
ed. I know The Life of Milton to have been composed under the 
strongest restraint of public opinion. 

The reports of our metropolitan, as well as provincial theatres, 
will testify, that no dramatick piece is more lucrative in repre- 
sentation than Macbeth. It is equally a favourite with the high- 
est and lowest ranks of society; those who delight in rational 
amusement, and those who seek their gratification in pageantry 
and show. Whence, then, such constant success and popularity 
as attends it, if stage exhibition, iji this unfortunate instance, 
not only refuses to co-operate with the genius of Shakspeare, 
but obstinately proceeds to counteract the best and boldest of his 
designs ? 

Has the insufficiency of machinists hitherto disgraced the ima- 
gery of the poet? or is it in itself too sublime for scenical con- 
trivances to keep pace with ? or must we at last be compelled to 
own that our author's cave of incantation, &c. &c. are a mere 
abortive parade, that raises expectation only to disappoint it, and 
keeps like his own Witches, 

** ^— the word of promise to our ear, 
** And breaks it to our hope ?'* 

Let me subjoin, that I much question if Dr. Johnson ever saw 
the characters of Macbeth and his wife represented by those who 
have most excelled in them ; or, if he did, that in this, or any 
other tragedy, the blended excellence of a Garrick and a Pritch- 
ard, had sufficient power to fix his attention on the business of 
the stage. He most certainly had no partialities in its favour, 
and as small a turn for appropriate embellishments. Add to this, 
that his defective hearing, as well as eye-sight, must especially 
have disqualified him from being an adequate judge on the pre- 
sent occasion. When Mrs. Abington solicited his attendance at 
her benefit, he plainly told hfer, he « could not hear." — « Baret- 
ti," said he, (looking toward the bar at which the prisoner stood) 
** cannot see my face, nor can I see his." Much less distinguish- 
able to the Doctor woiild have been the features of actors, be- 
cause, in a play-house, their situation must have -been yet re- 
moter from his own. Without the ability of seeing, therefore, 
he had no means of deciding on the merit of dramatick specta- 
cles ; and who will venture to assert that a legitimate impersona- 
tion of the g^iilty Thane does not more immediately depend on 
expression of countenance, than on the most vigorous exertions 
of. gfesticulation or voice ? 

Dr. Johnson's sentiments, on almost all subjects, may justly 
claim my undissembled homage ; but 1 cannot acquiesce in the 
condemnation of such stage-exhibitions as his known prejudices, 
want of attention, eye-sight, and hearing, forbade him to enjoy. 
His decree, therefore, in the present instance, is, I hope, not 
irreversible. 

" Quid valet, ad surdas si cantet Phemius aures ? 
Quid coBCum Thamyran pictac tabellae juvat ?" SteeH)ens. 
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WINTOWNrS CHRONYKTL. 

BOOK VZ. CHAP. XVIII. 



^hen Makbeth-Fynlay rcue 
And regnand in-til Scotland was. 



In his tyme, as yhe herd ine tell 

Of Trewsone hat in Ingland fell. 

In Scotland nere he lyk c^ 

Be Makbeth-Fynlayk practykyd was, 

Qiihen he mwrthrysyde his awyne Erne, 5' 

Be hope, hat he had in a dreme, 

Dat he sawe, quhen he wes yhyng 

In Hows duelland wyth he Kyng, 

Dat fayrly trettyd hym and welle 

In all, hat langyd hym ilk^ dele : 10 

For he wes hys Systyr Sone, 

Hys yhamyng all he gert be done. 

A' nycht he thowcht in hys dremyng, 
Dat syttand he wes besyde he Kyng 
At a Sete in hwntyng; swii 15 

In-til his Leis^h had Grewhundys twi 
He thowcht, quhile he wes swii syttand, 
He sawe thre Wemen by gangand ; 
And h&i Wemen han thewcht he 

Thre Werd Systrys mist lyk to be. 20 

De f^Tst he hard say gangand by, 

* Lo, yhondyr he Thayne of Crwmbawchty .* 
De tohir Woman sayd agayne, 

* Of Mora%'e yhondyre I se he Thayne.' 

De thryd han sayd, • I se he Kyng.* 25 

AU his he herd in hys dremyng. 

Sone eftyre hat in hy^ yhowthad 
Of thyr Thayndomys he Thayne wes made. 
Syne neyst he thowcht to be Kyng, 
Frfi Dunkanys dayis had tine endyng. 30 

De fantasy hus of hys Dreme 
Movyd hym mdst to sla hys Erne ; 
As he dyd all furth in-dede, 
As before yhe herd me rede, 

And Dame Grwok, hys Emys Wyf, 35 

Tuk, and led wyth hyr hys lyf. 
And held hyr bithe hys Wyf, and Qweyne, 
As befor han scho had beyne 
Til hys Eme Q>vene, lyvand 
Qiihen he wes Kyng wyth Crowne rygnand : 40 

Jm 2fi.] This is the original of the story of the Weird Shters^ whom Shak- 
speve has rendered so familiar to every reader : in its original state it i» witlun 
tke bounds of probability. D, Macphersou, 
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F ifO a For lytyl in honowre han had he 
De greys of Aftynyt^. 

All hu6 quhen his Erne wes dede^ 
He succedyt in his stede : 

And sevyntene wyntyr full rygnand 45 

As Kyng he wes han in-til Scotland. 

All hys tyme was gret Plenty 
Abowndand, b4th on Land and Se. 
He wes in Justice rycht lawchful, 
And til hys Legis all awful. 59 

Quhen Leo he tend wes P&pe of Rome, 
As Pylgryne to he Curt he come : 
And m hys Almus he sew Sylver 
Til all pure folk, hat had myster. 
And aU tyme oysyd he to wyrk S5 

Profytably for Hidy Kyrke. 

Bot, ks we fynd be sum Storys, 
Gottyne he wes on ferly wys. 
Hys Modyr to Woddis m4d oft repayrc 
. For he delyte of halesum ayre. . 60 

Sw4, scho past a-pon & day 
■• Til a Wod, hyr for to play ; 
Scho met of c4s wyth a fayr man 
(Ncvyr nine si fayre, as scho thowcht han, 
Before han had scho sene wytht sycht) 65 

Of Bewt^ plesand, and of Hycht 
Proportyownd wele, in all mesoure 
Of Lym and Lyth a fayre fygowre. 
In swylk a qweyntans swi hai fell, 
Dat, schortly hare-of for to teU, ' 70 

Dar in har Gamyn and har Play 
Dat Persown be that Woman lay. 
And on hyr hat t3rme to Sowne gat 
Dis Makbeth, hat eftyr hat 

Grew til hir St&tis, and his hycht, 75 

To his gret powere, and his mycht. 
As befor yhe have herd sayd. 

Fri his persowne wyth hyr had playd. 
And had he Jowmd wyth hjT done, ' 

Dat he had gottyne on hyr a Sone, 80 

(And he he Dewil wes, hat hym gat) 
And bad hyr noucht fleyd to be of hat; 
But sayd, hat hyr Sone suld be 
A man of gret state, and bowntd ; 
And ni man suld be borne of wyf , 95 

Of powere to rewe hyitk hys lyf. 
And of hat Dede in taknyng 
He gave his Lemman hare a Ryng; 
And bad hyr, hat scho suld keepe hat wele. 
And hald for hys luve hat Jw%le. 90 

z s 
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Eftyr hat oft oyuyd he 
Til cum til hyr in prewati ; 
And tauld hyr mouy thyngis to fall; 
F 150 b Set trowd hai suld noucht ha«^e bene all» 

At hyr tyme scho wes lychtare, 95 

And hat Sowne, hat he gat, scho bare. 
Makbetli-Fynlake wes cald bys name, 
Dat grewe, as yhe herd, til gret fame. 
Dis was Makbethys Ofspryng, 

Dat hym eftyr m^ oure Kyng» 100 

As of hat sum Story sayis ; 
Set of hys Get fell ohir wayis. 
And to be g^ttyn kyndly. 
As ohir men ar g^neraly. 

And quhen fyrst her to ryg begfan, 10^ 

Hys Emys Sownnys twa lauchful ban 
For dowt owt of he Kynryk fled. 
Malcolme, noucht got'tyn of lauchful bed, 

L. 104.] The tale of die supernatural descent of Macbedi, o^cdi^ periian, 
from that of Merlin, by Geoffry of Monmouth, puts him on a footing with die 
heroes and liemiKOils of ancient fable. It whs not> however, intoided, by the 
inventors of it, to do honour to his memory, but to ingratiate diemselves widi 
the reigning family : for they concluded, from wicked men being all^orically 
called Son* </ Belial in the scriptui e, diat to call a man the son of the devil was 
toc.«ll him every thing that was bad. How many ugly storie- were, in a more 
enlightened age, reported of Richard III of England, in order to flatter the 
f.4mily which rose on his fall? Both these princes have had the additional mis- 
fortune .to be gibbetted in Shakspeare's drama, as objects of detestatioti to all 
succeeding ages, as long as theatres shadU be attended, and, perhaps, long after 
Shakspeare's own language shall have become unintelligib'e to the bulk m Eng- 
lish readers. Wyiitown» however, gravely cautions us against believing this 
foolish story, by telling us immediately that his " Get" was ** kyndly" as other 
men's. 

The brief account of Macbeth's life raises his character above all the preceding 
princes, at lea^ in as far as their actions are known to us. The 
"———gret plente 
" Abowndand, bath on land and se," 
and the riches of the counti y during his reign, which, togedier witli the firm es- 
tablishment of his fifovemment, enabled him to make a journey to Rome, and 
tiiere to exercise a liberality of charity to the poor, remarkable even in that 
general resoit of wealthy pilgrims, exhibit undeniable proofs of a beneficent go> 
vemment, and a pn^dent attention to agriculture, lUid to the fishery, that inex- 
haustible fr::d of we;)lth> wherewith bountiful nature has surrounded Scotland. 
Macbeth's journey to Rome is not a f.ble, as supposed by the learned and worthy 
author of the The Annah of Scotland, [Vol I, p. .1, note,^but rests on the evi- 
dence of MariaiiKS Scotns. arespect;ible contemporary histoi'i;.n whose words, 
almost literally translated by Wyntown, are— ''A D. ml. Rex Scotie Machelaa 
Home argentiim seminando pauperibus distribuit.'! [See VI, xviii, 48, 53, 303, 
4080 

The only blot upon his memory is the murder of his predecessor, {if it was in- 
deed a m-rder) who, to make Hat crime the blacker, is called his ancle, though 
that point is extremely doubtful. Among the numerous kuigs who made dieir 
way to the throne by the same means, is C^reg, who is held up as a ipirror to 
princes. To this is iidded the crime of incest in taking his uncle's w^idow to 
wife ; but, admitting her former husband to have been his uncle, we mtist re- 
member, that the rules concemine; marriage in Scotland a|^ar to have becsi 
partly formed upon the Jewish model, before the ecclesiastical polity w^as re- 
formed, or romaiiized, by the influei.ce of Queen Margaret. [^Vtta Margarets 
ap. Bollandi Acta Sanctorum lOmo yunii, p. 3.11 "} 

Thus much was due from jij^ticeto a character calumniated in the beaten 
track o£ history. D. Macphereon, 
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De thryd, past off he Land alsui 

As banysyd wyth hys Brehyp tw^, 110 

Til Saynt Edward in Ingland, 

Dat hat tyme hare wes Kyng ryngnand. 

He hayme ressawyd thankfully. 

And trettyd bame rycht curtasly. 

And in Scotland ban as Kyng 115 

J)is Makbeth mid gret steryng; 
And set hym ban in bys powere 
A gret Hows fop to mak of Were 
A-pon he hycht of Dwnsynane : 

Tymbyr bare -til to drawe, and stibie, 120 

Of Fyfe, and of Ang^s, be 
Gert mony oxin gsudryd be. 
S^, on i, day in bare trawaile 
A ybok of oxyn Makbeth saw fayle : 
Dat speryt Makbeth, quha hat awcht 125 

De yhoke, hat fay 1yd in hat drawcbt. 
Dai awnsweryd til Makbeth agayne, . 
And sayd, Makduff of Fyfe he Tbayne 
Dat ilk yhoke of oxyn awcht, 

Dat he saw fayle in-to he drawcbt. 130 

Dan spak Makbeth dyspytusly. 
And to he Thayne sayd angry ly, 
Lyk all wrytliyn in hys skyn, 
Hys awyn Nek he suld put in 

De yhoke, and ger hym drawchtis drawe, 135 

Noucht dowtand all hys Kynnys awe. 

Fri he Thayne Makbetli herd speke, 
Dat be wald put in yhok hys Neke, 
Of all hys thowcht he mid n& Sang ; 
Bot prewaly owt of be thrang 140 

Wyth slycht he gat ; and he Spensere 
A Life hym gawe til hys Supere. 
And als swne as be mycht se 
Hys tyme and opportunyt^, 

Owt of be Curt he past, and ran, 145 

T 151 a And hat Liyf bare wyth hym han 

To he Wattyre of Eryne. Dat Brede 

He gawe he Batwartis hym to lede. 

And on he sowth half him to sete. 

But delay, or ony lete. 150 

Dat passage cald wes eftyre han 

Lang tyme Portnebaryan ; 

L. 1 V2. ] In the infancy of navigation^ when iti effbrts extended no fbrtfa^rilian 
crossing a river, ferryi ij? places were the only harbours, and were called pert 
in tlie <iaelic languages, and apparently in the most ancient (-rreek. Hence w« 
have so many places on -the banks of nvers and lochs in Scotland, called portt» 
and hence the Greeks cal^d their fert y^xMts perthmia and porthmidn. (Dic^ 
tivnarie*, -JOid Cnicuptt'ni opera, p. %7.1 No ferry on t)ie E^n is known by this 
nauie ; perhaps it wjts originally the hradt (bread} ftrry, which beinsGOfllbttidtd 
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De Hawyn of Brede hat suld be 

Callyd in-tyl propyrt^. 

Owre he Wattyre han wes h* sete, 155 

Bwt dawngere, or bw-t ony lete. 

At Dwnsynane Makbeth hat nycht. 
As gone as hys Supere wes dycht. 
And hys Marchalle hym to he Halle 
Fechyd, han amang haim all 160 

Awaye he Thayne of Fyfe wes myst ; 
And ni. man, quhare he wes, han wyst. 
Yhit a Knycht, at hat Supere 
Dat til Makbeth wes syttand nere, 
Sayd til hym, it wes hys part 165 

For til wyt sowne, quhehirwart 
De Thayne of Fyfe hat tyme past: 
For he a wys man wes of cast, 
And in hys Deyd wes rycht wyly. 
TiU Makbeth he sayd, for-hi 170 

For n& cost hat he suld spare, 
Sowne to wyt qnhare Makdu^e ware. 
Dis heyly movyd Makbeth in»dede 
Aga^ne Makduffe han to procede. 

Yhit Makduff nevyrheles 175 

Dat set besowth he Wattyre wes 
Of Erne, han past on in Fyfe 
Til Kennawchy, quhare han hys Wyfe 
Dwelt in a Hows m&d of defons : 
And bad h3n', wyth gret diligens 180 

Kepe hat Hows, ana gy^ he Kyng 
Diddyr come, and mSd bydyng 
Dare ony Felny for to do. 
He gave hyr byddyng han, hat scho 
Suld hald Makbeth in fayre Trettd, 185 

A Bate quhiU scho suld sayland se 
Fr4 north to he sowth passand ; 
And fr& scho sawe hat Bate sayland, 
Dan tell Makbeth, he Thane wes hare 
Of Fyfe, and til Dwnsynane fare 190 

To byde Makbeth ; for he Thayne 
Of Fyfe thowcht, or he come agayne 
Til Kennawchy, han for til bryng 
Hdme wyth hym a lawchful Kyng. 

Til Kennawchy Makbeth come sone, 195 

And Felny gret hare wald have done : 

with bf^d, has been nelized port-fu-^art, the harbour of bread, [v. Dattia 
Diet. Brit. v. Bara.] The transcriber of the Cotton MS. has here inteniobK^ 
aline with a French explanation of the name. [v. V. R] D. Macpherton, 

I». 17Q.3 This "hows of defens" was periiaps Maiden Castle> the rains of wludi 
are on the south side of the present Kennoway . There are some remains of Ro. 
man antiquity in this neighoottrhood, and it is very probable tibuat MstcduiT's cas. 
tie stood on the site of a Roman CatteUum, D, Macphertou. 
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F m b Bot his Lady wyth fiiyre Trett^ 
Hys purpos lettyde^done to be. 
And sone, frti scho he Sayle wp 8*w» 
Dan til Makbeth wyth lytil awe 300 

Scho sayd, ' Makbeth, luke wp, and ae 

* Wndyr yhon Sayle forsutli is he, 

* De Thayne of Fyfe, hat how has sowcht, • 

* Trowe howe welle, and dowt rycht Dowcht« 

* Gj've ev>T how sail hym se agayne, 205 
' He sail he set in-tyl gret payne'; 

' Syne how wald hawe put hys Neke 

* In-til hi yhoke. Now will I speke 

« Wyth he nk mare : fare on hi waye, 

* Owhire welle, or ill, as happyne may.' 210 

Dat passage syne wes eomownly 
In Scotland cald he Erlys-ierry. 

Of hat Ferry for to knaw 
Bith he Statute and he Lawe^ 

A Bate suld be on ilke syde 215 

For to wayt, and tak he Tyde, 
Til mak hame frawcht, hat wald be 
Fri land to land be-yhond he Se. 
Frd hat he sowth Bate ware sene 
De landis wnd>Te sayle betwene 220 

Fr& he sowth as ban passand 
Toward he north he trad haldand, 
De north Bate suld be redy made 
Towart he sowth to hald he trade : 
And hare suld n^e pay mare 225 

Dan foure pennys for hare fare, 
Qiiha-evyr for his frawcht wald be 
For cans frawchtyd owre hat Se. 

Dis Makduff han als fast 
In Ingland a-pon Cowndyt past. 230 

Dare Dunkanys Sownnys thre he fand, 
Dat ware as banysyd off Scotland, 
Qiihen Makbeth -Fynlake hare Fadyr slwe. 
And all he Kynryk til hym drwe. 

Saynt Edwartl Kyng of Ingland han, 235 

Dat wes of lyf a haly man, 

L. SS8] "Four pennies^ in Wyntown's time; weig^hed about one eightieth port 
of a pound of silver : how much they were in Macbeth's time, I sujijiosc cannot 
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iagena of ale, or half a sheep. [Table* ofjift.nfy and Prices in RiiddimanN In- 
troduction to And Dfplo. For the quantity of the IrgeHa compare VII, xvii, 35, 
with Fordun, p. 990: Sc, Chr. V II, p 243, yvhereiwl arena is equivalent to ga- 
llon in Wyntown,] It is reasonable to puppose, that the whole of the boat was 
hired for this sum 

The landing^ place on the south side was most probably at North Berwick, 
which belengea to tike family of Fife, who fowidea the nunnery there. 

D, MacphertetL. 
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Bat tKttyd hir Barnys honestly, 
Ressayryd MakdtiiFrych curtasly 
Quheii he come til hys presena. 

And mid hym honowre and reverenSy 240 

As afferyd. Til he Kyng 
He tauld he caus of hys commyng. 
De Kyng han herd hym movyrly. 
And answeryd hym all ffudlykly. 
And sayd, hys wyll and hys delyte 245 

r lO a Wes to se for he profyte 

Of hi Barnys ; and hys wille 

Wes hare honouTe to fViUfille. 

He cownsalyd his Makdufie ibr-bi 

To trete h& Bamys curtasly. 250 

And qiihilk of hame wald. wyth hym gi^ 

He siud in all hame sykkyre m&, 

As hai wald hame redy raak 

For hare Fadyre dede to take 

Revengeans, or wald hare herytage, 255 

Dat to hame felle by rycht lynage. 

He wald hame helpe in all hare rycht 

With g^t suppo wale, fors, andmycht. 

Schortly to say, he lawchful twi 
Brehire forsuke wyth hym to g& 260 

For dowt, he put ha,\m in hat peryle> 
Dat hare Fadyre sufferyd qwhyle. 
Malcolme be thyrd, to say schortly^ 
Makduff cownsalyd rycht thraly. 

Set be wes noucht of lauchfuU bed, 265 

As in his Buke yhe have herd rede : • 
Makduff* hym trettyd nevyr-he-les 
To be of stark hart and stowtnes. 
And manlykly to tak on hand 

To here he Crown^han of Scotland: SJ70 

And bade hym hare-of hawe n& drede ; 
For kyng he suld be made in-dede : 
And hat Traytoure he suld sla, 
Dat banysyd hym and hys Bredyr twa. 

L. i74.1 The story of these two brotfaert of Malcolm, (see also c xwi, of this 
kook) and their refasal of the kinK^dom, which he, a bastard, obtained, seems to 
be a mere fiction. Yet, why it should have been invented, I can see no reason: 
surely not with intent to disgrace Malcolm, whose posterity never lost the 
crown, and where such eminent friends to the church. The transcriber of the 
Harleian MS. not liking^ this story, so derogatory to the royal family, omitted 
it in his transcript, and afterwards, changing his mind, added it at the end of his 
' book. AU the sScottish writers, who foUowed Wyntown, have carefully sup- 
pressed it. 

Of Malcolm's brothers only BcHrald, who reigned after him, is known to the 
Scottish historians : bnt another MeUnare is mentioned in Orkneyinga Saga, 
IV- 170,] whose son Maddad, Earl of Athol, is cslltd son of a King I>on%ld by 
tte genealogists, because they knew of no other brother of Malcolnu Perhaps 
Melmare is the same whom Kennedy calls Oiierai d. And says, that on the nsur- 

gition of Macbeth he fled to Norway, (more likely to his cousin ^le Earl of 
. rknay, which was a Norwegian country,) and was progenitor of an' Italian fa- 
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Dam Malcolme sayd, he had a ferly, 275 

Dat he hym fandyde s^ thraly . 
Of Scotland to tak he Crowne, 
Q\vhill he kend hys condytyowne. 
Forsuth, he sayde, hare wes n4ne hsui 
Sw^ lycherows a iyvand man, 280 

As he wes ; and for hat thyng 
He dowtyde to be made a Kyng. 
A Kyngis lyf, he sayd, suld be 
Ay led in-til gret honestc : 

For hi he cowth iwyl be a Kyng '205 

He sayd, hat oysyd swilk lyvyng. 

Makduif han sayd til hym agayne, 
Dat hat excusatyowne wes in wayoe : 
For. gyve he oysyd hat in-dede. 

Of Women he suld have na nede ; 290 

For of hys awyne Land said be 
Fayre Wemen have in gret plenty. 
Gyve he had Conscyens of hat plycht. 
Mend to God, hat has he mycht. 

Dan Malcolme sayd, < Dare is mare, 2^ 

F us b < Dat lettis me wyth he to fare : 

* Dat is, hat I am sui brynnand 

* In Cowatys, hat all Scotland 

* Owre lytil is to my persowne : 

* I set nowcht hare-by a bwttovne.* 300 

Makduif sayd, * Cum on w/th me : 
' In Ryches how fall abowndand be. 

* Trow wele he Kynryk of Scotland 

* Is in Ryches abowndand.' 

Yhit mare Malcolme savd agayne 305 

« Til Makduffof Fyfe he Thayne, 
« De thryd wyce yhit mais me Lete 

* My purpos on thys tbyng to scte : 
' I am s& fals, ha^ ni. man may 

* Trow i, worde, hat evyre I say.* 310 

• Ha, ha ! Frend, I leve he hare,' 
MakdufF sayd, < I will n& mare. 



mUy« called Cantelmi, IDhtertation on the Family of Stuart, p. 103, where he 
refers to records examined re^. Car. II,] in Scala CAron/c-oTap. Lei. V. I« p 52«] 
diere is a confused story of two brothers of Malcolm. These various notices 
seem sufficient to estabush the existence of two brothers of Malcolm ; but that 
either of them was preferable to him for age or legitimacy is extremely impro- 
bable. It is, however, prefer to observe, that, in those days, bastardy was 
scarcely an impediment in the succession to the crown in the neiflrhbooriag king- 
doms of Norway and Ireland; that Mexander, tiie son of this Malcolm, took m 
bastard for his queen; and that, in England^ a victorious king, the contemporm* 
ry of Malcolm, assumed bastard as a title m his charters 

John Cumin, the competitor for the crown, who derived his rlsht from Po* 
nald, the brother of Malcolm, knew nothing of this story, which, if true* WiKdli 
atleiiitkavefvnudic4hia«iexcclloiitargQaieat. D, Macphertotu 
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I will xA langare karpe wyth he, 
Ni of his matere have Trette ; 
Syne how can nohire hald, n4 say 
Dat stedfast Trowth wald, or gud Fay. 
He is n& man, of swylk a Kynd 
Cummyn, hot of he Dcwylis Strynd, 
Dat can nohyr do n& say 
han langis to Trowth, and gud Fay. 
G^ of he Dewyl sayd in i, quhile. 
As khawe herd red he Wangyle, 
He is, he sayd, a Leare fals : 
Swylk W of him he Fadyre als. 
Here nov my Leve, I tak at he. 
And gyv}»« wp h%ly all Trett^. 
I cownt notcht he tohir tw^ 
Wycys he wiJu of a Str^: 
Bot hys thryfthe has said all owte, 
Quham falshad haldis wndyrlowte.' 

Til Makduff of Fyf he Thayjne 
Dis Malcolme awnsweryde han agayne, 
I will, I will,' he sayd, * wyth he 
Pass, and prove how all will be. 
I sail be lele and stedfast ay. 
And hald till like man gud fay. 
And n^ les in he I trowe. 
For-hi my purpos h&Ie is nowe. 
For my Fadrj » dede to td 
Revengeans, and hat Traytoure ila, 
Dat has my Fadyre befor slayne ; 
Or I sail dey in -to he payne.* 
To he Kyng han als fast 

To tak hys Leve han Malcolme past, 
Makduff wyth hym hand in hand. 
Dis Kyng Edward of Ingland 
F.133 a Gawe hym hys Lewe, and hys gud wyU, 
And gret siippowale heycht hame tille. 
And helpe to wyn hys Herytage. 

On his hai tuke hane haire wayage. 
And his Kyng han of Ingland 
Bad he Lord of Northwmbyrland, 
Schyr Sward, to rys wyth all hys mycht 
In Malcolmys helpe to wyn hys rycht. 

Dan wyth hame of Nothumbyrlan'd 
Dis Malcolme enteryd in Scotland, 
And past oure Forth, doun strawcht to Tay, 
Wp hat Wattyre he hey way 



h.SBT,') The word "doun," taken in here from die Cotton MS. instead of 
" syne" in the Royal, affords us a tolerable plan of the route of Malcolm an^ 
Us ywthnnihriaui alUet; whicb« ai far as Peraa« seeou to b« 0» same that 4|ptii 
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To he Brynnane to-gyddyr hUe. 

Dare hai hid, and tvk cownsale. 360 

Syne hai herd, hat Makbeth aye 

In fantown Fret is Jiad gret Fay, 

And trowth had in Swylk Fantasy, 

Be hat he trowyd stedfastly, 

Nevyre dyscumfyt for to be, 365 

Quhill wyth hys Eyne he suld se 

De Wode brpwcht of Brynnane 

To he hill of Dwnsynane. 

Of hat Wode fhare] ilka man 
In-til hys hand a busk tuk han : 37q 

pf all hys Ost wes nd man fr^, 
Dan in his hand a busk bare he : 
And til Dwnsynane alsa fast 
Agayne his Makbeth hai past. 

For hai thowcht wytht swylk a ^tIc - 3r« 

" Dis Makbeth for til begyle. 
Swfi for to cum in prewat^ 
On hym, or he suld wytryd be. 
De flyttand Wod hai callyd ay 

Dat lang- tyme eftyre-hend hat day. 380 

Of his quhen he had sene hat svcht. 
He wes rycht w^, and tuk he fivcht : 
And owre he Mownth hai chist hym han 
Til he Wode of Lunfcnan. 

Dis Makduff* wes hare mist felle, 385 

And on hat chls han m&t crwele. 
Bot a Knyght, hat in hat chas 
Til his Makbeth han nerest was, 
Makbeth tumyd hym agayne. 
And sayd, • Lurdane, how prykys in wayne, 390 

• For how may noucht be he, I trowe, 

• Dat to dede sail sla me no we. 

• Dat man is nowcht borne of Wyf 
« Of powere to rewe me my lyfe.' 

De Knycht sayd, « I wes nevyr borne ; 395 

Vyiah* Bot of my Modyre Wdme wes schome. 

• Now sail hi Tresowne here tak end ; 
•For to hi Fadyre I sail h6 send.' 

cola, ard all the other invaders of Scotland after him, have nanued. After 
passing the Forth, probably at the first ford above Stirling, they marched do^ 
the coast of Fife, no doubt takmg Rennauchy. the seat of Macduff, in their way. 
where they would be joined by the forces of Fife ; theixe they proceeded, gathCT- 
mg strength as they went, nttended and s. pixorted (like Agricola) by the ship- 
pmg, which the Northumbrians of tfiat age had m abundance, f" valida classcl 
saysS/m. Dim. col. 187, describing this expedition,] and turned west alonjr the 
north coast of Fife, the shipping being then stationed in the river andfiithof 
Tay. Macbeth appears to have retreated before them to the north part of the 
Kingdom, where, probably, his ihtei est was strongest. D. Macphertm. 

L. 3W.] This appears to be historic truth. Bat Boyse thought it did not make 
so good a story, as that Macbeth should be alain by Macduff, whom he therefore 
VOL, VII. A a 
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Dus Makbeth slwe hai ban 
, In-to be Wode of Lunfanan : 400 

And his Hewyd haa. strak off hare ; 
And hat wyth hame fr4 bine bai bare 
Til Kynkardyn, quhare be Kyng 
Tylle bare gayne-come made bydyng. 
Of hat slawchter ar hire wers 405 

In Latyne wryttyne to rebers ; 

jRex Macabeda decern Scotie Septenuque Jit amiis. 
In cujus regno fertile temptu erat .* 
Nunc in Lunfanan truncavit morte crudeli 
Duncani natiu, nomine Malcolinnue. 410 

From the non-appearance of BanqiKV in this attcient and au- 
tbentick Chronicle, it is evident that bis character^ and conse- 
quently that of Fleance, were the fictions of Hector Boece, who 
seems to have been more ambitious of furnishing picturesque in- 
cidents for the use of playwrights, than of exhibiting sober facts 
on which historians could rely. The phantoms of a dream/ in 
the present instance, he has embodied, and 
«< ■ gives to airy nothing 

" A local habitation and a name." 

Nor is he solicitous only to reinforce creation. In thinning the 
ranks of it he is equally expert ; for as oflen as lavish slaughters 
are necessary to his purpose, he has unscrupulously supplied 
tliem fi'om his own imagination. " I laud him," however, ** I 
praise him," (as Falstan says) for the tragedy of Maebethy per- 
haps, might not have been so successfully raised out of the less 
dramatick materials of his predecessor Wyntown. The want of 
such an essential agent as Banquo, indeed, could scarce have 
operated more disadvantageously in respect to Shakspeare, than 
it certainly has in regard to the royal object of his flattery; for, 
henceforward, what prop can be found for the pretended ances- 
try of James the First \ or what plea for Isaac Wake's most 
courtly deduction from the supposed prophecy of the Weird Sis- 
ters ? <' Vaticinii veritatem rerum eventiTs comprobavit ; Banquo- 
nis enim e stirpe potentissimus Jacobus oriundus." See Rex Fla- 
ttmictu, &c. 1605. Steevent. 

works up to a proper temptf of reveagt, by previoiialy sending Ittcbetfa to mur- 
der his wife axid children. All this has a very fine effect in romance^ or npoa the 
stage. D, Macpfursen, 

* Lord Hailes, on the contrary, in-a note oahis Anuah (^Scotland, Vol. I, p. 3, 
changes Biidlanan with havii^ softened the ap^farance of dieWi«diea mtd a 
Atam of the same tendency; whereas he has only brousiit this sMwy ha^ to 
the iiroiMAiUty «f its ori(^aal» as nelaoed by Wyntown. JMrt#Mr. 
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THE troublesome Reign of King yohn was written in two parts, 
by W. Shakspeare and W. Rowley, and printed 1611. But the 
present play is entirely different, and infinitely superior to it. 

Pope. 

The edition of 1611 has no mention of Rowley, nor in the ac- 
count of Rowley's works is any mention made of his conjunction 
with Shakspeare in any play. King yohn was reprinted, in two 
parts, in 1622. The first edition that I have found of this play, 
in its present form, is that of 1623, in folio. The edition of 1591 
I have not seen, yohnton^ 

Dr. Johnson mistakes, when he says there ii no mention, in 
Rowley's works, of any coniunction with Shakspeare. The Birth 
tf Merlin is ascribed to them jointly, though I cannot believe 
Shakspeare had any thing to do with it Mr. Capell is equally 
mistaken, when he says (Pref. p. 15) that Rowley is called his 
partner in the title-page of The Merry Devil of Edmonton. 

There must have been some tradition, however erroneous, 
upon which Mr. Pope's accoimt was founded. I make no doubt- 
that Rowley wrote the first King yohn s and, when Shakspeare's 
play was called for, and could not be procured from the players, 
a piratical bookseller reprinted the old one, with W. Sh.m the 
title-page. Tarmffr. 

The elder play of King yohn was first published in 1591. Shak- 
speare has preserved Uie greatest part of the conduct of it, as 
well as some of the lines. A few of those I have pointed out^ 
and others 1 have omitted as undeserving notice. The number 
of quotations from Horace, and similar scraps of learning scat- 
tered over this motley piece, ascertain it to have been the work 
of a scholar. It contains likewise a quantity of rhyming Latin, 
and ballad-metre ; and in a scene where the Bastard is represent- 
ed as plundering a monastery, there are strokes of humour, which 
seem, from their particular turn, to have been most evidently pro- 
duced by another hand than that of our author. 

Of this historical drama there is a subsequent edition in 1611, 
printed for John Helme, whose name appears before none of the 
genuine pieces of Shakspeare. I admitted this play some years 
ago as our author's own, among the twenty which I published 
m>m the old editions ; but a more careful perusal of it, and a fur- 
ther conviction of his custom of borrowing plots, sentiments, &c. 
disposes me to recede from that opinion. Steevens. 

A play entitled The troublesome Raigne of yohn King of Eng- 
land, in two parts, was printed in 1591, without the writer's name. 
It was written, I believe, either by Robert Greene, or George 
Peele ; and certainly preceded this of our author. Mr. Pope, 
who is very inaccurate in matters of this kind, says that the for- 
mer was printed in 1611, as written by W. Shakspeare and W. 
Rowley. But this is not true. In the second edition of this old 
play, in 1611, the letters W. Sh. were put into the title-page to 
deceive the purchaser, and to lead him to suppose the piece was 
Shakspeare's play, which, at that time, was not published. 

Malwe. 
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Though tiiit play have the title of The Life and Death of King 
yohrij yet the action of it begins at the thirty-fourth year of his 
hfe, and takes in only some transactions of his reign to the time 
of his demise, being an interval of about seventeen years. 

Theobald. 

Hall, Holinshed, Stowe, &c. are closely followed, not only in 
the conduct, but sometimes in the very expressions, throughout 
the following historical dramas, viz. Macbeth, this play, Richard 
II9 Henry IV, two parts, Henry V, Henry VJ, three parts, JRich- 
ard III, and Henry VIII 

" A booke called The Historic of Lord Faulconbridge, bastard Son 
to Richard Cordelion," was entered at Stationers*^ Hal!, Nov. 29, 
1614; but I have never met with it, and therefore know not 
whether it was the old black letter history, or a play upon the 
same subject. For the original King ^hn, see Six old Plays on 
vjhich Shahpearefikndedt &c. publishea by S. Leacroft, Cbarlng- 
cross. Steevent. 

The Historic of' Lord Faulconbridge, &c. is a prose narrative, in 
bl. 1. The earliest edition that I nave seen of it was printed iti 
1616. 

A book entitled Richard Cur de Lion was entered on the Stor 
tioner' Books in 1558. 

A play called The Funeral of Richard Cordelion, was wfitten by 
Robert Wilson, Henry Chettle, Anthony Mundy, and Miehad 
Drayton, and -first exhibited in the year 1598. Malone. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



jRng John : 

Prince Henry, Ma son; afterwards king Henry HI. 

Arthur, duke of Bretagne, son of Geffrey, laCe duke of 
Bretagne, fhe cider brother of king John. 

William Mareshall, eari of Pembroke. 

Geffrey Fitz-Peter, earl q/* Essex, chief justiciary o/" Eng- 
land. 

William Longsword, eari of Salisbury.* 

Robert Bigot, earl of Norfolk. 

Hubert de Burgh, chamberlain to the king, 

Robert Faulconbridge, son of sir Robert Faulconbridge : 

Philip Faulconbridge, his hatf-brotherj bastard son to king 
Richard the First. 

James Gumey, servant to lady Faulconbridge. 

Peter of Pomfret, a /iro/ihet. 

Philip, king qf France. 

Lewis, the daufihin. 

jirchnluke of Austria. 

Cardinal Pandulph, the pofie^s legate, 

Melun, a French lord. 

Chatillon, ambassador from France to king John. 

Elinor, the widow of king Henry H, and mother of king 

John. 
Constance, mother to Arthur. 
Blanch, daughter to Alphonso, king o/* Castile, and niece 

to king John. 
Lady Faulconbridge, mother to the bastardy and Robert 

Faulconbridge. 

LordSf ladies^ citizens qf Angiers, sheriffs heralds^ officers j 
soldiers J messengers^ and other Attendants, 

SCENE, 

Sometimes in England, and sometimes in France. 

* Salisbury.'} Son to King Henry II, by Rosamond Clif- 
ford. Steepens. 
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ACT I SCENE I. 

Northampton. A Room of State in the Palace. 

Enter King John, Queen Elinor, Pkmbroke, £sseX| 
Salisbury, and Othersy with Chatillon. 

jr. John, Now, say, Chatillon, what would France 
with us? 

Chat. Thus, after greeting, speaks the king of France^ 
In my behaviour,* to the majesty. 
The borrow'd majesty of England here. 
' £li. A strange beginning ;— borrow'd majesty I 

K, John, Silence, good mother ; hear the embassy. 

Chat, Philip of France, in right and true behalf 
Of thy deceased brother Geffrey's son, 
Arthur Plantagenet, lays most lawful claim 
To this fair island, and the territories; 
To Ireland, Poictiers, Anjou, Touraine, Maine: 

1 In my behaviour,"] The word behaviour seems here to have a 
signification that I have never found in any other author. The 
^ing of France, says the envoy, thus speaks in my behaviour to the 
majesty of England s that is, the King of France speaks in th^ 
character which I here assume. I once thought that these twu 
lines, in my behaviour, &c. had been uttered by the ambassador, 
as a part of his master's message, and that behaviour had meant 
the conduct of the King of France towards the King of England; 
but the ambassador's speech, as continued after the interruption, 
will not admit this meaning. Johnson. 

In my behaviour means, in the manner that / novo do. 

M. Masoiu 
, In my behaviour means, I think, in the words and action that 
I am now going to use. So, in the fiflh Act of this play, the 
Bastard says to the French king — 

" — ^ Now hear our English king, 

*^ For thus his rcwalty-doth speak in me." Malone. 
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Desiring thee to lay aside the sword, 
Which sways usurpingly these several titles; 
And put the same into young Arthur's hand, 
Thy nephew, and right royal sovereign. 

K, John, What follows, if we disallow of this? 

Chat, The proud control' of fierce and bloody war, 
To enforce these rights so forcibly withheld. 

K, John, Here have we war for war, and blood for 
blood, 
Controlment for controlment: so answer France.* 

Chat, Then take my king's defiance from my mouthi 
The furthest limit of my embassy. 

K. John, Bear mine to him, and so depart in peace: ' 
Be thou as lightning'* in the eyes of France ; 

' — • control •— ] Opposition^ firom controller, yoAnson. 
I think it rather means constraint or compulsion. So, in the se- 
cond Act oiKin^ Henry V, when £xeter demands of the Kingy>f 
France the surrender of his crown, and the King answers — ** Or 
else what follows ?*' Exeter replies: 

« Bloody constraint ff for if you hide the crown 
"Even in your hearts, there will he rake for it." 
The passages are exactly similar. M. Mason. 

3 Sere hone vte vtarjor tuor, and blood Jor blood, 
Controhnent for controlment: &£.} ^i^g John's reception of 
Chatillon not a little resembles that which Andrea meets with 
from tlie King of Portugal, in the first part of yeronimo, &c. 
1605 : " And. Thou shalt pay tribute, Portugal, with blood.— 
''fiaL TrOmte for tribute lYyem vad. foes for foes, 
" And. — I bid you sudden wars." Steevens. 

* Be thou a# lightning •— ] The similie does not suit well: the 
lightning, indeed, appears before the thunder is heard, but the 
lightning is destructive, and the thunder innocent. Johnson, 

The luiusion may, notwithstanding, be very proper, so &r as 
^hakspeare bad applied it, i. e. merely the swiftness of the light- 
ninfr, and its preceding and foretelling the thunder. But there is 
some reason to believe that thunder was not thought to be inno- 
gent in our author's time, as we elsewhere learn from hims€ l fcip« 
See Xing X^ar, Act III, sc. U, Antony and Cleopatra^ Act II, sc. 
^9 Julius Casar, Act I, sc. ill,, and still more decisively in Mea- 
sure for Measure, Act II, sc. ii. This old superstition is still 
prevalent in many parts of the country. Ritson, 

King John does not allude to the destructive powers either of 
thunder or lightning ; he onlj^ means to say that Chatillon ahall 
appear to the eyes of the French like lightning, which shows 
that tbunder is approaching: and the thunder be alludes to is 
that of his eannon, Johnson also forgets, that though, philoso- 
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For ere thou canst report I will be there, 
The thunder of my cannon shall be heard: 
So, hence ! Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 
And sullen presage' of your own decay.— 
An honourable conduct let him have :-— 
Pembroke, look to 't: Farewel, Chatillon. 

[Kjceunt Chat, and Pem. 

Eli, What now, my son? have I not ever said, 
How that ambitious Constance would not cease, 
Till she had kindled France, and all the world, 
Upon the right and party of her scm ? 
This might have been prevented, and made wholes 
With very easy arguments of love ; 
Which now the manage* of two king^ms must 
With fearful bloody issue arbitrate. 

jr. John. Our strong possession, and our right, for us. 

£U, Your strong possession, much more than your 
right; 
Or else it must go wrong with you, and me : 
So much my conscience whispers in your ear; 
Which none but heaven, and you, and I, shall hear, 



phically speaking, the destructive power is in the lightning, it 
has generally, id poetry, been attributed to the thunder. So, 
Lear says : 

" You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 
" Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunder-bolts, 
" Singe my white head!" M» Mtuon. 

* — - sxiWen presage — ] By the epithet tuUen, which cannot be 
applied to a trumpet, it is plain that our author's imagination 
had now suggested a new idea. It is as if he had said, be a 
trumpet to alarm with oup invasion, be a bird of /// omen to croak 
out the prognostick of your own ruin. Johnson. 

I do not see why the epithet suiien may not be applied to a 
trumpet, with as much propriety as to a ieil. In our autlior's 
King Henry ir, P. II, we find— 

" Sounds ever after as a sullen bell — ." Malone. 

That here are two ideas is evident ; but the second of them 
has not been luckily explained. The sullen presage of your aeon de- 
cay, means, the dismal passing bell, that announces your o'an ap- 
proaching dissolution. Steevens. 

• — the manage — ] i.e. conduct, administration. So, in K 
Richard 11: 

it ■■ for the rebels 

'* Expedient manage must be made, my liege." Steevt, 
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£nter the Sheriff ^ Northamptonthtfey vho vfki^en 

£s9ejf. My liege, here ib the strangest controversjr* 
Come from the country to be judg'd by yon, 
That e'er I heard: Shall I produce the men? 

JT. John. Let them approach.— l£xii Sheriff. 

Our abbieSf and our priories, shall pay 

Re-enter Sheriff, vnth Robert FAULcoNBRiDGE^^oncf 

Philip, his boBtard Brother,^ 
This expedition's charge.— What men are you? 

Batt, Your faithful subject I9 a gentleman, 
Bom in Northamptonshire ; and eldest son, 
As I suppose, to Robert Faulconbridge ; 
A soldier, by the honour-giring hand 
Of Cceur-de-lion knighted in the field. 

K.John. What art thou? 

Bob. The son and heir to that same Faulconbridge. 

f Enter the Sheriff cfNortkamfitonahire, Sec] This sts^ direc- 
tion I have taken mm the old quarto. Steenxm. 

9>mmm»and Pfaitip, hU bmtard Jlrether.} Though Shaktpeare 
adopted this character of Philip Faulconbridge from the old play, 
it is not improper to mention that it is compounded of two ^tinct 
personages. 

Mattfow Paris says : ** Sub iUtus temporis ounriculo, FdeoMtut 
de Brente, Neusteriensis, et spurius ex parte matris, sitque Bm- 
tardus, qui in vili jumento manticato ad Regis paulo ante clien- 
telam descenderat," &c. 

Matthew Paris, in his MUtory of the Monks of St. Jl^aru, calls 
him Falce, but in his General Sistory, Falctuius de Brente, as 
above. 

Holinshed says that ** Richard I, had a natural son named Phi- 
lip, who in the year following, killed the Viscount De Limoges, 
to revenge the death of his father. Steevem. 

Perhaps the following passage in the continuation of Harding's 
Chronicle, 1543, fol. 34, b. ad ann. 1472, induced the author of 
the old play to affix the name of Faulconbridge to King Richard's 
natural son, who is only mentioned in our histories by the name 
of Philip : " — one Faulconbridge, therle of Kent, his baetarde, a 
stoute-harted man." 

Who the mother of Philip was is not ascertained. It is said 
that she was a lady of Poictou, and that King Richard bestowed 
upon her son a lordship in that province. 

la expanding the character of the Bastard; Shakspeare seems 
to have proceeded on the following slight hint in the originalplay : 
** Next them, a bastard of the king^s deceased, 
^ A hardie vtiid'headf roughs and mntaireui,** Mtdaner. 
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K. J6kn. Is that the elder» aod aft thou the heir? 
You came not of oue mother then, it seems. 

Boat, Most certain of one mother, mighty kiAg) 
That is well known ; and, as I think, one father: 
But, for the certain knowledge of that truth, 
I put you o'er to heaven, and to my mother; 
Of that I doubt, as all men's children may.* 

EH. Out on theey rude manl thou dost shamt thy 
mother^ 
And wouAd her honour with this diffidence. 
* Baat, I, madarm ? no, I have no reason for it ; 
That is my brother's plea, and none of mine ; 
The which if he can prove, 'a pops me out 
At least from fair five hundred pound a year: 
Heaven g^ard my mother's honour, and my land ! 

K, John, A good blunt fellow:— Why, being younger 
born. 
Doth he lay claim to thine inheritance ? 

Baat. I know not why, except to get the land. 
But once he slander'd me with bastardy : 
But whe'r' I be as true begot, or no. 
That still I lay upon my mother's head; 
But, that I am^ as well begot, my liege, 
CFah* fsdl the bones that took the pains for me !) 
Compare our faces, and be judge yourself. 
If old sir Rbbert did beget us both. 
And were our father, and this son like him ;-*• 

old sir Robertj father, on my knee 

1 give heaven thanks, I was not like to thee. 

• But^ fir the certain knowledge of that truths 
1 put you o'er to heaven, and to my mother; 
Of that I doubt f as allm^n'* children may,"] The resemblance 
between this sentiment, and that of Telemachus, in the first 
Book of tiie (Myttey, is apparent. The passage is thus translated 
by Chapman: 

** My mother, certaine, says I am his soniie; 
* ** I know not ; nor was erer simple knowne,, 
"' By any child, the sure truth of his sire.** 
Mr. Pope has obserred, that the like sentiment is found in 
Mt^pides, Menander, and Arhtotte. Shakspeare e^esses the 
same doubt in several of his other plays. SteeveM. 

' iftat whe'r— ] tf^he'r for vjhether. So, m The Comedy of Er- 

rors.' 

"Good sir, say to A«V you '11 answer me, or no." Steevent. 
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JT. John. Why, "what a madcap hath heaven lent us 
here I 

EH, He hath a trick of Coeur-de-lion's face,' 
The accent of his tongue affecteth him : 
Do you not read some tokens of my son 
In the large composition of this man? 

K, John, Mine eye hath well examined his parts, 
And finds them perfect Richard.— Sirrah, speak. 
What doth move you to claim your brother's land? 

Bast, Because he hath a half-face, like my father; 
With that half-face^ would he have all my land: 

2 He hath a trick of Ceeur-de-lionU faeei] The trick, or tricking, 
is the same as the tracing of a drawing, meaning that pecu- 
liarity of face which may be sufficiently shown by the slightest 
outline. 

The following passage, in Ben Jonson's Every Man out of hit 
Humour, proves the plirase to be borrowed from delineation: 
**— You can blazon the rest, Signior? 
« O ay, I have' it in writing here o' purpose ; it cost me two 
shillings the tricking." 

So again, in C.nthia^s JRevels : 

** -'^ the parish'buckets with his name at length tricked upon 
them." Steevens. 

By a trick, in this place, is meant some peculiarity of look or 
motion. So Helen, in Air^ Well that End* Well^ says, speaking 
of Bertram — 

*« -^— 'Twas pretty', though a plague, 
** To see him every hour; to sit and draw 
*< His arched brows, &c. 
<< In our heart's table ; heart too capable 
•« Of every line and trick of his sweet favour.** 
And Gloster, in King Lear, says— 

" The trick of that voice I do well remember." M. Mason. 

3 With that half-face — ] The old copy — ^with half that face. 
But why with half that face ? There is no question but the poet 
MTOte, as I have restored the text : With that half-face — . Mr. 
Pope, perhaps, will be angry with me for discovering an anach- 
ronism of our poet's in the next line, where he alludes to a coin 
not struck till the year 1504, in the reign of Kin^ Henry VII, 
viz. a groat, which, as well as the half groat, bore but half faces 
impressed. Vide Stowe's Survey of London, p- 47, Holinshed, 
Camden's Remains, &c. The poet sneers at the meagre sharp 
visage of the elder brother, by comparing him to a silver groat, 
that bore the king's face in profile, so showed but half the face : 
the groats of all our King^ of England, and indeed all their other 
coin3 of silver, one or two only excepted, had a full face crown- 
ed; till Henry VII, at the time above mentioned^ coined groats 
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A half'-faced gtoat five hundred pound a year! 
. Rob, My gracious liege» when that ray feither liv*d, 
Your brother did employ my father much ;— 

Boat. Well, sir, by this you cannot get my land; 
Your tale must be, how he employed my mother. 

Rob, And once despatched him in an embassy 
To Germany, there, with the emperor. 
To treat of high affairs touching that time : 
The advantage of his absence took the king. 
And in the mean time sojoum'd at my father's; 
Where how he did prevail, I shame to speak: 
But truth is truth ; large lengths of seas and shores 
Between my father and my mother lay,* 
(As I have heard my father speak himself) 
When this same lusty gentleman was got. 
Upon his death-bed he by will bequeathe 
His lands to me ; and took it, on his death,' 
That this, my mother's son, was none of his: 

and half-groats, as also some shillings, with half faces, i. e. faces 
in profile, vis all our coin has now. The first groats of K. Henry 
Vlli, were like*" those of his father; though afterwards he re- 
turned to the broad faces again. These groats, with the im'pres- 
sion in profile, are undoubtedly here allu^ded to : though, as I 
said, the poet is knowingly guilty of an anachronism in it : for, in 
the time of King John, there were no groats at all; they being 
first, as far as appears, coined in the reign of K. £dward III. 

Theobald. 
The same contemptuous allusion occurs in The Dcmnfall of 
jRobert Earl of Huntington, 1601 : 

« You half'facii grouty you thick-cheek'd chitty-face." 
Ag^in, in Histriomastix, 1610: 

" Whilst I behold yon half-fac^d minion." Steevens. 

4 ■ large length* of teas and shores 
Betvjeen my father and my mother lay,'\ This is Homeric, and 
is thus rendered by Chapman, in the first Iliad- 

«*—— hills enow, and farre -resounding seas 
** Powre out their shades and deepes between. --" 
Again, in Ovid, De Tristibus, IV, vii, 21 : 

<« Innumeri monies inter me teque, viacque 

" Fluminaque et campi, nee freta pauca, jacent.". 

Steevens. 
^ took it, on his death,') i. e. entertained it as his fixed 

opinion, when he was dying. So, in Hamlet: 

** this, I take it, 

*' Is the m«in motive of our preparation." Stee'cens, 

VOL. VII. B b 
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And, if he were, he came into the world 
Full fourteen weeks before the course of time. 
Then, good my liege, let me have what is mine. 
My father's land, as was my father's will. 

K, John, Sirrah, your brother is legitimate ; 
Your father's wife did after wedlock bear him : 
And, if she did play false, the fault was hers ; 
Which fault lies on the hazards of all husbands 
That marry wives. Tell mc, how if my brother^ 
"Who, as you say, took pains to get this son, 
Had of your father claim'd this son for his? 
In sooth, good friend, your father might have kept 
This calf, bred from his cow, from all the world ;^ 
In sooth, he might: then, if he were my brother's, 
My brother might not claim him ; nor your father, 
Being none of his, refuse him : This concludes, ^^— 
My mother's son did get your father's heir; 
Your father's heir must have your father's land. 

Rob, Shall then my father's will be of no force, 
To dispossess that child which is not his? 

Bast, Of no more force to dispossess me, sir, 
Than was his will to get me, as I think. 

Eli, Whether hadst thou rather,--— be a Faulconbridge, 
Ancl like thy brother, to enjoy thy land ; 
Or the reputed son of Cceur-de-lion, 
Lord of thy presence, and no land beside?' 

6 ._ your father might have kept 

This calf, bred from his cow, from all the world;'] The deci- 
sion of King John coincides with that of Menie, the Indian law- 
giver : •< Should ^ bull beget a hundred calves on covjs not owned 
by his master, those calves belong solely to the proprietors of the 
cow*." See The Hindu Laws, &c. translated by Sir W. Jones, 
London edit. p. 251. St(:evens. 

7 This concludes,"] This is a decisive argument. As your father, 
if he liked liim, could not have been forced to resign him^ so not 
liking him, he is not at liberty to reject him. Johnson. 

* Lord tf thy presence, and no land beside P] Lord of thy presence 
can signi^ only Tnaster of thyself, and it is a strange expression 
to signify even that. However, that he might be, without part- 
ing with his land. We should read — Lord of the presence, i. e. 
pnnce of the blood. U^arburton. 

Lord of thy presence, and no land beside P^ Lord of thy presence 
means,' master of that dignity and grandeur of appearance that 
may sufficiently distinguish thee from the vulgar, without the 
help of fortune. 
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^^ 
Bast. Madam, an if my brother had my shape, 

And I had his, sir Robert his, like him;^ 

And if my legs were two such riding-rods, 

My arms such eel-skins stufF'd; my face so thin, 

That in mine ear I durst not stick a rose. 

Lest men should say, Look, where three-farthings goes I ^ 

Lord cf hii presence apparently signifies^ great in his own person, 
and is used in this sense by King John in one of the following 
scenes. Johnson* 

9 And I had his, sir Robert his, like him/] This is obscure^ and 
ill expressed. The meaning is— i/* / had his shape, sir Moberfs 
—as he has. 

Sir Robert his, for Sir Roberts, is agreeable to the practice of 
that time, when the '* added to the nominative was believed, I 
think erroneously, to be a contraction of his. So, Donne r 
** — Who now lives to age, 

*' Fit to be call'd Methusalem his page ?*' Johnson. 
This ought to be printed: 

I sir Robert his, like him. 
Sis, according to a mistaken notion formerly received, being the 
sign of the genitive case. As the text before stood there was a 
double genitive. Malone. 



my face so thin. 



That in rmne ear / durst not stick a rose. 
Lest mm should say. Look, where three-farthings goesf] In this 
very obscure passage our poet is anticipating the date of another 
coin ; humorously to rally a thin face, eclipsed, as it were, by a 
full blown rose. We must observe, to explain this allusion, that 
Queen Elizabeth was the first, and indeed the only prince, who 
coined in England three -half-pence, and thi*ee -farthing pieces. — 
She coined shillings, six-pences, groats, three-pences, two-pences, 
three-half-pence, pence, three-farthings, and half-pence j and all 
these pieces had her head, and were alternately witli the rose be- 
hind, and without the rose. Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald has not mentioned a material circumstance re- 
lative to these three-farthing pieces, on which tlie propriety of 
the allusion in some measure depends ; viz. that they were made 
of silver, and consequently extremely M/«. From their thinness 
they were very liable to be cracked. Hence Ben Jonson, in his 
£very Man in his Humour, says, " He values me at a cracked 
three-farthings. Malone. 

So, in The Shoemaker's Holiday, &c. 1610: 

*• Here's a three-penny piece for thy tidings." 

*• Firk. 'Tis but three-half-pence I think : yes, 'tis three-pence ; 
I smell the rose.** Steevens. 

The sticking roses about them was then all the court-fashion, 
as appears from this passage of the Confession Catholique du S. de 
Sancy, L. II, c. i: << Je luy ay appris 2i mettre des roses par tous 
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And, to hi& shape, were heir to all this land,^ 
'Would I might never stir from off this place, 

5'd give it every foot to have this face; 
would not be sir Nob in any case.' 

lei cointf** i. e. in every plcfce about himf says the speaker, of one 
to whom he had taught all the court-fashions. Warburton. 

The roiet stuck in the ear were, I believe, only rose* composed 
of ribbands. In Marston's What you wiil, is the ibUowing passage: 
** Dupatzo the elder brother, theibol, he that bought the half- 
penny ribbandt wearing it in bis ear," &c. Again, in £very Man 
out ^ hit JSumour.' " — This ribband in my ear, or so.*' Again, 
in Love and Honour, by Sir W. D'Avenant, 1649: 
" A lock on the left side, so rarely hung 
« With ribbanding,'* &c. 

I think I remember, among Vandyck's pictures in the Duke 
of Qiieensbury's collection at Ambrosbury, to have seen one, 
with the lock nearest the ear ornamented with ribbands which 
terminate in rotes; and Burton, in his Anatomy of Meiancholy, 
says, <* that it was once the fashion 'to stick real flaiwer^ in the 



ear- 



At Kirtling, (vulgarly pronounced— 'Cat/aj^*) in Cambridge* 
shire, the magnificent residence of the first Lord North, there 
is a juvenile portrait, (supposed to be of Qiieen Elizabeth) with 
a red rote sticking in her ear** Steevent. 

Marston, in his Satires, 1598, alludes to this fashion as fantas- 
tical : 

** Mibbanded earet, Grenada nether-stocks." 
And from the epigrams of Sir John Davies, printed at Middle- 
burgh, about 1598, it appears that some men of gallantry, in our 
author's time, suffered their ears to be bored, and wore their 
mistress's silken shoe-strings in them. Malone. 

3 And to kit shape, were heir to all this land,"] There is no noun 
to which %vere can belongs unless the personal pronoun in the last 
line but one be understood here. I suspect that our author 
wrote — 

And though his shape Hoere heir to all this land. 
Thus the sentence proceeds in one uniform tenour. Madtm, an 
if iny brother had my shape, and I had his — and if my legt were, 
8cc. — and though his shape were heir, &c. I would give —. Malone. 
The old-reading is the true one. ** To his shape" means, in 
addition to it. So, in Troilus and Cressida .* 

" The Greeks are strong, and skilful to their strength, 
•* Fierce to their skill, and to their fierceness valiant.** 
Mr. M. Mason, however, would transpose the words hit and 
thit .* 

And /o this shape were heir to all his land. 
By this shape, says he, Faulconbridge means, the shape he 
had been just describing. Steevens. 
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£U. I like thee well; Wilt thou forsake thy fortune, 
Bequeath thy land to him, and follow me? 
I am a soldier, and now bound to France. 

Batt. Brother, take you my land, I 'II take my chance : 
Your bee hath got five hundred pounds a year; 
Yet sell your &ce for five pence, and 'tis dear.— 
Madam, I 'II follow you unto the death. ^ 

£A'. Nay, I would have you go before me thither. 

■Bast. Our country manners give our betters way. 

jr. Jo/n. What is thy name? 

Batt. Philip, my liege; so is my name begun; 
Philip, good old sir Robert's wife's eldest son. 

£. John. From henceforth bear his name whose form 
thou bear'st: 
Kneel thou down Philip, but arise more great;' 
Arise sir Richard, and Plantagenet.* 

Ba*l. Brother, by the mother's side, give me yoUr 
hand; 
My father gave me honour, yours gave land:— - 
Now jessed be the hour, by night or day, 
When I was got, sir Robert was away. 

£h'. The very spirit of Plantagenet! — 
I am thy grandame, Richard; call me so. 

1 1 would Bol be tir Nob — ] Sir Nob ia used contemptuoualy for 
Sir Robert. The old copy reads — It viautd not be — The cor. 
rection was made by tlie editor of llic second folio. I uq not 
sure that it is necessary. JUalone. 

' mto the afeaii.] This expression (■ Gallicism,— iJ la 

mert') Is common among our ancient writeri. Steeeent. 

» —but irite more great A The old copy rea^a only — rite. 
Mr. Malone conceives this to be the true reading, and that more 
is here used as a dissyllable. I do not suppress this opinion, 
though I cannot concur In it. Stceceru. 

a Ariie lir Richard, and Ptantsgenet.] It is a common 
that Plantageaet was the surname of the royal house of 1 
from the time of King Henry II, but it is, aa Camden c 
in hia Semainet, 161^ a popular mistake. Plantagenet 
a family name, but a nick-name, by which a grandson of 
the first Earl of Anjou, was distinguiEhed, from hia n 
broom-ttali in his bonnet. But thia name was never bon 
by the first Earl of Anjoii or by K. Henry II, the son oft 
t^ the Empress Maude i he being always called Henry .P 

Cett! his sou Richard C«r.i&-.Z.fiHi ; and the prince who 
ted in the play before us, John lant-ierrc, or laet-land. 
Bbs 
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Bast, Madatn, by chance, but not by trutli: What 
though?' 
Something about, a little from the right,' 

in at the window, or else o'er the hatch:* 
Who dares not stir by day, must walk by night; 

And have is have, however men do catch : 
Near or far off, well won is still well shot; 
And I am I, .howe'er I was begot. 

K, John, Go, Faulconbridge; now hast thou thy desire, 
A landless knight makes thee a landed 'squire — 
Come, madam, and come, Richard; we must speed 
For France, for France ; for it is more than need. 

Bast, Brotlier, adieu; Good fortune come to thee ! 
For thou ^st got i' the way of honesty. 

^Exeunt aU but the Bast. 
A foot of honour^ ijetter than I was; 
But many a many foot of land the worse. 

"^ Afadam, by chance, but not by truth .• m)hat though ?"] I am your 
grandson, madami by chance, but not by honetty; — ^whttt then? 

yohnstm. 

8 Something about, a little from the rights &c.] This speech, 
composed of allushe and proverbial sentences, is obscure. lam, 
says the sprightly knight, your grandton, a little irregularly, but 
every man cannot get what he wishes the legal way. He that 
daret not go about his designs by day, must make hi* mxstionx in the 
nights he, to whom the door is shut, must climb the voindawr, or 
leap the hatch. This, however, shall not depress me; for the 
world never inquires how any man got what he is known to pos- 
sess, but allows that to have is to have, however it was caught, 
and that he vjho v)in*, shot voell, whatever was his skill, whether 
the arrow fell near the mark, or far off it yohnton, 

9 In at the vjindovj. Sic] These expressions mean, to be bom 
out of vyedlock. So, in The Family of Love, 1608 : " Woe worth 
the time that ever I gave suck to a child that came in at the totn- 
daa/*' So, in Northtuard Hoe, by Decker and Webster, 1607: 
" — kindred that comes in o'er the hatch, and sailing to Westmin- 
ster," &c. Such another phrase occurs in Any Thing fear a quiet 
Lfe: "—then you keep children in the name of your own, 
which she suspects camie not in at the right door** Again, in The 
Witches nf Lancashire, by Hey wood and Broome, 1634: "—-It 
appears then by your discourse that you came in at the vtiruUm,^ 
— >'< I would not have you think I scorn my grannam's cat to leap 
oFoer the hatch** A^aiii : " — to escape the dogs hath leaped in 
a* a wwirfow."— « 'Tis thought you cam/e into the Viorld that vwi^,— 
because you are a bastard." Steevens, 

^ J foot of honour '^'] A step, unpas, Johnson, 
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Well, now can I make any Joan a lady ; ' 

Good deriy^ sir Richard^ — God-a-tnercyy^ fellow ;^^ 

And if his name be George, I '11 call him Peter: 

For new-made honour doth forget men's names ; 

'Tis too respective, and too sociable, 

For your conversion."* Now your traveller/— 

* Gooddenyl i. e. a good evening. So, in Rameo and Juliet,' 

«< God ye good den, fair gentlewoman." Steevene, 

* — air Richard,'] Thus the old copy, and rightly. In Act 
IV, Salisbury calls him Sir Richard, and tlie King has just 
knighted him by that name. The modem editors arbitrarily 
read Sir Robert. Faulconbridge is now entertaining himself with 
ideas of greatness, suggested by his recent knighthood. — Good 
den, sir Richard, he supposes to be the salutation of a vassal, 
God-a-mercy, fellav), his own supercilious reply to it. Steeven*. 

* 'Tts too respective, and too sociable 

For your conversion.] Respective is respectful, farmaU So, in 
The Case is altered, by Ben Jonson, 1609 : " I pray you, sir ; you 
are too respective in good faith." Again, in the old comedy called 
Michaelmas Term, 1607: "Seem respective, to make his pride 
swell lijce a toad with dew." Again, in The Merchant of Venicct 
ActV: 

<* .You shall have been respective,^* &c. 
Again, in Chapman's version Ot the eleventh Iliad: 
« - his honourable blood 

•* Was struck with a respective shame ; — ^" 
^ For your conversion is the reading of the old copy, and may be 
right. It seems to mean, his late change of condition from a 
private gentleman to a knight. Steevens. 

Mr. Pope, without necessity, reads — for your conversing. Our 
author has here, I think, used a license of phraseology that he 
often takes. The Bastard has just said, that '< new-made honour 
doth forget men's names;" and he proceeds as if he had said, 
" — does not remember men's names."' To rememJfer the namr of 
em inferior, he adds, has too much of the respect which is paid to 
superiors, and of the social and friendly familiarity of equals, for 
your conversion, — for your present condition, now converted from 
the situation of a common man to the rank of a knight. MaUme* 

' -^ Now your traveller,] It is said, in All *s Well that Ends 
Well, that " a traveller is a good thing after dinner." In that age 
of newly excited curiosity, one of the entertainments at great ta» 
bles seems to have been the discourse of a traveller. Johnson. 

So, in The partyng of Frendes, a Copy of Verses subjoined to 
Tho. Churchyard's Praise and Reporte of Maister Martyne Fat' 
"^oisher^s Voyage to Meta Incognita, &c. 1578: 
** ■ and all the parish throw 

** At church or market, in some sort, will talke of tramUar 
BOW." ffteeum* 
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He and his tooth-pick^ at my worship's mess;^ 
And when my knightly stomach is suffic'd. 
Why then I suck my teeth, and catechise 
My picked man of countries:'— -ili^ dear nvy 



• He and his tooth-pick — ] It has been already remarked, that 
to pick the tooth, and wear hpigued beard, were, in that time, marks 
of a man's affecting foreign fashions, yohnson. 

Among Gascoigne's poems I find one, entitled Counceli given to 
Maitter Bartholomew) Withipoll a little before his latter journey to 
Geane, 1572. The following lines may, perhaps, be acceptable to 
the reader who is curious enough to inquire about the fashionable 
follies imported in that age : 

" Now, sir, if I shall see your mastership 
*< Come home disguis'd, and clad in quaint array ;— 
** As with 9. pike-tooth by ting on your lippe ; 
*« Your brave mustachios turn'd the Turkic way ; 
** A coptankt hat made on a Flemish blocke ; 
*• A night-gowne cloake down trayling to your toes : 
A slender slop close couched to your dock ; 
A curtolde slipper, and a short silk hose," &c. 
Again, in Cynthia's Revels, by Ben Jonson, 1601 : ** — A tra- 
veller, one so made out of the mixture and shreds of forms, that 
himself is truly deformed. He walks most commonly with a 
clove or ;&rci-^ooM in his mouth." So also, Fletcher: 

*« You that trust in travel; 

" You that enhance the daily price of tooth-picks.** 
Again, in Shirley's Grateful Servant, 1630: ** I will continue 
my state-posture, use my tooth-pick with discretion," &c. 

Steeven*. 
So, in Sir Thomas Overbury's Characters, 1616, [Article, an 
.Affected Tyaveller-] •* He censures all things by countenances and 
shrugs, and speaks his own language with shame and lisping ; he 
will choke rather than confess beere- good drink ; and his tooth- 
pick is a main part of his behaviour." Malone. 



« 

(C 



7 — — at my vjorship's mess ;] means, at that part of the table 
where I, as a knight, shall be placed. See The Winter's Tale, 
Vol. VI, p. 236, n. 1. 

Your v:orship was the regular address to a knight or esquire^ 
in our author's time, as your honour was to a lord. Malone, 

* My picked man of countries :"] The word picked may not refer 
to the beard, but to the shoes, which were once worn of an im- 
moderate length. To this fashion our author has alluded in Xing 
Lear, where the reader will find a more ample explanation. IHci' 
ed may, however mean only spruce in dress. 

Chaucer says, in one of his prologues : << Fresh and new her 
geare ypiked was." And in The Merchants Tale: *' He kempeth 
him, and proineth him, and piketh.** In HjTd's translation of 
Viy^i's Instruction of a Christian IToirum, printed in 1591, we n^eet 
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(Thus, leaning on mine elbow, I begin,} 
/ shall beseech yo«— That '\& question now ; 
And then comes answer like an ABC-book:*-^ 
sir J says answer, ai your best command ; 
At your employment; at your service^ sir: 
Ab, sir J says question; /, sweet sir^ at yours: 
And so, ere answer knows what question would, 
(Saving in dialogue of compliment;^ 

with ** picked and apparelled goodly»-^poodly vndpieiedly arrayed. 
— Licurgus, when he would have women of his country to be re- 
garded by their virtue, and not their ornaments, banished out of 
file country, by the law, all painting, and commanded out of the 
town all crafty men of Meking and apparelling.'* Again, in a co- 
medy called All FooU, by Chapman, 1603: 

« 'Tie such ti picked fellow, not a haire 

** About his whole bulk, but it stands in print." 

Ag^in, in Lou?9 Laboia^t Lota: " He is too picked^ too spruce," 
&c. Ag^ain, in Greene's Defence of Coney-catching^ 1592, in the 
description of a pretended traveller : '* There be m England, es- 
pecially about London, certain quaint fndttt and neat companion8i» 
attired, &c. alamode de France," &c. 

If a comma be placed after the word mant-^** I catechise fny 
picked many of countries ;" the passage will seem to mean, ** I 
catechise my selected man, about the countries through which he 
travelled." Steevent. 

The last interpretation of pickedy offered by Mr. Steevens, is 
undoubtedly the true one. So, in Wilson's Arte of Rketoriquet 
1553 : ** — such riot, dicyng, cardyn^, pykingy** &c. Piked or 
picked, (for the word is variously spelt) in the writings of our au- 
thor and his contemporaries, generally means, spruce, affected, ef- 
feminate- 

See also Minshieu's i)ic^ 1617: ^^1^ pickewtrimme. Vid. 
Trim/mje^^ Malone- 

My picked man of countries is— my travelled fop, H. White* 

like an ABC-book:] An ABC-book, or, as they spoke 

and wrote it, an absey-book is a catechism, yohnson. 
So, in the ancient Interlude of Tcmth, bl. 1. no date: 

'< In the A. B. C. of bokes the least, t 

" Yt is written, detu charitas estV 
Again, in Tho. Nash's dedication to Greene's Arcadia, 1616: 
" — make a patrimony of In speech, and more than a younger 
brother's inheritance of their Abcie.** Steevens, 

1 And so, ere ans^oer knoxos vihat question vaould, 
(Saving in dialogue o/'compliment;] Sir W. Comwallis's SSth 
Essay thus ridicules the extravagance of compliment in our poet's 
days, 1601 : " We spend even at his (i. e. a friend's or a stran 
ge'r»8) entrance, a whole volume of words. — What a deal of synr 
mon and ginger is sacrificed to dissimulation ! O, how blessed do 
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And talking of the Alps, and Apennines, 

The Pyrenean, and the river Po,) 

It draws toward supper in conclusion so. 

But this is worshipful society, 

And fits the mounting spirit, like myself: 

For he is but a bastard to the time,^ 

That doth not smack of observation ; 

(And so am I, whether I smadk, or no;) 

And not alone in habit and device. 

Exterior form, outward accoutrement; 

But from the inward motion to deliver 

Sweet, sweet, sweet poison for the age's tooth : 

Which, though^ I will not practise to deceive, 

Yet, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn; 

For it shall strew the footsteps of my rising.— 

But who comes'* in such haste, in riding robes ? 

What -woman-post is this? hath she no husband, 

That will take pains to blow a hom^ before her? 

JEnter Lady Faulgonbuiooe and James Gurkst.* 

O me! it is.mf mother: — How no\^ good lady? 
What bringk you here to court so hastily ? 
Lady F, Wjiere is that slave, thy brother ? where is he ? 

take mine eye* for frefenting me 'with thit tight / O SignioTi the ttar 
that govern* m,y life in contentment^ give m>e leave to interre myself in 
your arms/ — Kot so^ sir^ it is too unmorthy an inclosure to contain 
such preciousness, &c. &c. This, and a cup of drink, makes the 
time as fit for a departure as can be." Toilet. 

3 For he is hut a bastard to the time, &c.] He is accounted but a 
mean man in the present age, who does not shew by his dress, 
his deportment, and his talk, that he has travelled, and made 
observations in foreign countries. The old copy in the next line 
reads — smoak. Corrected by Mr. Theobald. Mahne. 

* Which, though — ] The construction will be mended, if, in- 
stead of vthich. though, we read this though, yohnsan. 

^ But who comes — ] Milton, in his tragedy, introduces Dali- 
lah with such an interrogatory exclamation, jfohnson, 

' — — to blov) a horn — ] He means, that a woman who tra- 
velled about like a post, was likely to horn her husband, yohnson. 

* — yames Gumey."] Our author found this name in perusing 
the history of King John, who not long before his victory at Mi- 
rabeau, over the French, headed by young Arthur, seized tlie 
lands and castle of Hugh Gomey, near Butevant, in Normandy. 

Malone* 
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That holds in chase mine honour up and down ? 

Base, My brother Robert? old sir Robert's son? 
Colbrand^ the giant, that same mighty man ? 
Is it sir Robert's son, that you seek sb? 

Lady I*", Sir Robert's son ! Ay, thou unreverend boy, 
Sir Robert's son: Why scorn'stthou at sir Robert? 
He is sir Robert's son ; and so art thou 

Bast. James Gumey, wilt thou give us leave a while ? 

Gur. Good leave,' good Philip. 

Boat. Philip?— sparrow !*««>James, 

There 's toys abroad;^ anon I '11 tell thee riiore. 

{Exit Gur. 



^ Colbrand — ] Colbrand was a Danish giant, whom Gay of 
Warwick discomfited in the presence of King Athelstan. The 
combat is very pompously described by Drayton, in his Polyol' 
kion. yohtuon. 

Colbrond is also mentioned in the old romance of The Sqteyr of 
Lowe Degre, sig. a. iii : 

" Or els so doughty of my honde , 

** As was the gyaunte syr Cdl6ron4e** Steevent. 

8 Good leave y &c.] G<xxi leave means a ready <utenu So, in King 
Henry VI, P. Ill, Act III, sc. ii: 

•* K. ^dto. Lords, give us leave : I'll try this widow's wit. 
•* Glo. Ay, good leave have you, for you will have leave.** 

Steepens* 

9 Philip ?'^parrom /^ Dr. Grey observes, that Skelton has a 
poem to the memory of Philip Sparrow ; and Mr. Pope, in a 
short note, remarks that a sparrow is called Philip, yohtuon, 

Gascoigne has likewise a poem, entitled The Praise of Phil 
Sparrow; and in Jack DrurrCs Entertainment , 1601, is the follow- 
ing passage : * 

<' The birds sit chirping, chirping, &c. 
<<PA<7«j» is treading, treading," &c. 
Again, in The Northern Lass, 1633 : 

<< A bird whose pastime made me glad, . 
'^ And Philip 'twas my sparron" 
Again, in Magnificence, an ancient interlude, by Skelton, pub- 
lished by Rastell : 

** With me in kepynge such a Phylyp Sparcme.^^ Steevene, 
The Bastard means : Philip / Do you take me for a sparrow I 

Jffamiins, 
1 There *s toys abroad; &c.] i. e. rumours, idle reports. So, in 
Ben Jonson's Sejanusr 

** — Toys, mere toys, 
" What wisdom 's in the streets." 
Again, in a postscript of a letter from the Countess of Essex 
to Dr. Formally in rektion to the trial of Anne Turner,, for t)ie 
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Madam, I was not old sir Robert's son ; 

Sir Robert might have eat his part in me 

Upon Good-friday, and ne'er broke his fast:' 

Sir Robert could do well; Marry, (to confess!)' 

Could he get me? Sir Robert could not do it; 

We know his handy-work :— Therefore, good mother, 

To whom am I beholden for these limbs? 

Sir Robert never holp to make this leg. 

Lady F, Hast thou conspired with thy brother too, 
That for thine own gain should'st defend mine honour? 
What means this scorn, thou most untoward knave? 

£aat. Knight, knight, good mother,— Basilisco-like:^ 

murder of Sir Thomas Overbury t " — they may tell my father 
and mother, and fill their ears full of toys." State TViaU, Vol. l, 
p. 322. Steevem. 

2 ■' might have eat his part in me 
Upon Good'Jridayi and ne'er hroJ^e his fast:'] This thought oc- 
curs in Hey wood's Dialogues upon Proverbs, 1562 : 

" -^— he may his parte on good Fridaie eate, 

" And fast never the wurs, for ought he sbaQ geate.'' 

Steevens. 
8 — (to confess/)"] Mr. M. Mason regards the adverb to as 
an error of the press : but I rather think, to confess, means — to 
come to confession. '* But, to come to a fair confession now, 
(says t^e Bastard) could he have been the instrument of my pro- 
duction ?" Steevens. 

4 Knight, knight, ^oodTnother^-^Basilisco^ike:'] Thus must this 
passage be pointed ; and, to come at the humour of it, I must 
clear up an old circumstance of stage -history. Faulconbridge's 
words here carry a concealed piece of satire on a stupid drama of 
tliat age, printed in 1599, and called Soliman and Perseda. In this 
piece Uiere is a character of a bragging cowardly knight, called 
Basiliscp. His pretension to valour is so blown, and seen through, 
that Piston, a buffoon-servant in the play, jumps upon his back, 
and will not disengage him, till h^ makes Basilisco swear upon 
his dudgeon dagger to the contents, and in the terms he dictates 
to him ; as, for instance : 

" Bos. O, I swear, I swear. 

*• Pist. By the contents of this blade,-^ 

** Bas\ By the contents of this blade,-— 

<< Pist* I, the aforesaid Basilisco,-^ 

<< BaS' I» the aforesaid Basilisco,~^ni^Ar* good ftUoWy knight- 

** Pist. Knave, good fellow, knave, knave." 

So that, it is clear, our poet is sneering at this play; and 
makes Philip, when his mother calls him knave^ throw off' that 
reproach by humorously laying claim to his new dignity of im^Af- 
haodt as Basilisco arrogantly msists on his title of knight^ in the 
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What! I am dubb*d; I have it on my shouVler. 

But, mother, I am not sir Robert's son; 

I have disclaim'd sir Robert, and my land ; 

Legitimation, name, and all is gone: 

Then, good my mother, let me know my father^ 

Some proper man, I hope; Who was it, mother^ 

Lady F, Hast thou denied thyself a Faulconbridgv? 

Baat. As faithfully as I deny the devil. 

Lady F. King Richard Cceur-de-lion was thy father; 
By long and vehement suit I was seduc'd 

To make room for him in my husband's bed : 

Heaven lay not my transgression to my charge !— 
Thou art* the issue of my dear offence. 
Which was so strongly urg'd, past my defence. 

Boat, Now, by this light, were I to get again, 
Madam, I would not wish a better father. 
Some sins* do bear their privilege on earth. 
And so doth yours ; your fault was not your folly : 
Needs must you lay your heart at his dispose,— 
Subjected tribute to commanding love, — 
Against whose fury and unmatched force 
The awless lion could not wage the fight,^ 
Nor keep his princely heart from Richard's hand. 
He, that perforce robs lions of their hearts. 
May easily win a woman's. Ay, my mother, 

passage above quoted. The old play is an execrable bad one ; 
and, I suppose, was sufficiently exploded in the representation : 
which might make this circumstance so well known, as to be<* 
come the butt for a stage-sarcasm. Theobald. 

* Thou art — ] Old copy — That art. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 

Malone. 

• Some situ — ] There are sins, that whatever be determined 
of them above, are not much censured on earth. ^ yohnson. 

7 Needs must you lay your heart at his disfiose,'-^ 

Against vihose fury and unmatched force 

The av>less lion could not wage the fight, l^c] Shakspeare here 
alludes to ^the old metrical romance of Richard Caur-de-lion, 
wherein this once celebrated monarch is related to have ac- 
quired his distinguishing appellation, by having phicked out a 
Uon's heart, to whose fury he was exposed by the Duke of Aus- 
tria, for having slain his son with a blow of his fist. From this 
ancient romance the story has crept into some of our old chroni- 
cles : but the original passage may be seen at large in the intro- 
duction to the third volume of Reliques of ancient English Poetry. 
VOL. VII. C c Ptrcy. 
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With all xtff heart I thank thee for my &ther! 
Who liveF and dare» but say, thou didst not well 
When I ^as got, I 'U send his soul to bell. 
Come, 3Bdy, I will show thee to my kin ; 

>tnd they shall say, when Richard me begot. 
If tK>u hadst said him nay, it had been sin: 

Who says it was, he lies; I say, 'twas not. 

lExeunt, 



ACT II SCENE I. 

France. Be/ore the Walls 0/ An^ev%. 

EnttTy on one side^ the Archduke ^Austria, and Force*; 
on the other ^ Philip, King of France, and Forces: 
Lewis, Constance, Arthur, and Attendants. 

Lew, Before Angiers well met, brave Auatria.<^M 
Arthur, that great fore-runner of thy blood> 
Richard, that robb'd the lion of his hearty* 
And fought the holy wars in Palestine^ 
By this brave duke came early to his grave :^ 

• Richardt that robbed &c.] So Rastal, i»bis Chronki&.' '*lt is 
sayd that a lyon was put to kynge Richard^ beyng^ in prison, to 
have devoured him, and when the Iwn was gapynge ke put his 
arme in his mouth, and pulled the lyon by the harte so hard that 
he slewe the lyon^ and therefore some say be is called Rycharxk 
Cure de Lyons but some say he is called Cure de Lyon^ because of 
his boldness and hardy stomake." Grey. 

I have an old black-lettered History of Lord Faultanbridge^ 
whence Shakspeare might pick up this circumstance. Farmer. 

^ By thu brave duke came early to his grave A The old play led 
Shakspeare into this error of ascribing to the duke of Austria the 
deatli of Richard, who lost his life at the siege of Cbaltiz, long 
af^er he had been ransomed out of Austria's power. Steevens. 

The producing Austria on the scene is also contrary to the truth 
of history, into which anachronism our author was led by the old 
play. Leopold, Duke of Austria, by whom Richard I had been 
thrown in prison in 1193, died, in consequence of a fall from hia 
horse, in 1195, some years before the commencement of the pre- 
sent play. 

The original cause of the enmity between Richard the First and 
the Duke of Austria, was, according to Fabian, that Richard 
'*ro«ke from* knighte of the Duke ofOstriehe the said Duke^s 
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And, for amends to his posterity, 

At our importance^ hither is he come, 

To spread his colours, boy, in thy behalf; 

And to rebuke the usurpation 

Of thy unnatural uncle, English John : , 

Embrace him, love him, give him welcome hither. 

jirth, God shall forgive you Ccmir-de-lion's death, 
The rather, that you give his offspring life. 
Shadowing their right under your wings of war: 
I give you welcome with a poweriess hand. 
But with a heart full of unstained love : 
Welcome before the gates of Angiers, duke. 

2.<w. A noble boy! Who would not do thee right? 

jiuat. Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kiss, . 
As seal to this indenture of my love ; 
That to my home I will no more return. 
Till Angiers, and the right thou hast in France, 
Together with that pale, that white*fec'd shore,* 
Whose foot spurns back the ocean*s roaring tides^ 
And coops from other lands her islanders, 
Even till that England, hedgM in with the main, 
That water-walled bulwark, still secure 
And confident from foreign purposes, 

banner, and in despite of the said duke, trade it under fbote, and 
did unto it all the spite he might." Harding says, in his Chroni- 
clci tliat the cause of quarrel was Richard's taking down the Duke 
of Austria's arms and banner, which he had set up above those 
of the King of France and the King of Jerusalem. The affront 
wais given, when they lay before Acre in Palestine. This circum- 
stance is allude'd to in the old King yohn, where the Bastard, af- 
ter killing Austria, says — 

" And as my fatlier triuroph'd in thy spoils, 
" And trod thine ensigns underneath his fiet,** &c. 
Other historians say, that the duke suspected Richard to have 
been concerned in the assassination of his kinsman, the Marquis 
of Montferrat, who was stabbed in Tyre, soon after he had been 
elected King of Jerusalem; but this was a calumny, propagated 
by Richard's enemies, for political purposes. Malone* 

* At our importance — ] At our importunity, Johnson, 
So, in Tkoelfth Kight.- 

**•——— Maria writ 

" The letter at Sir Toby's great importance^ Steevttis. 

-« — - that pale, that mohite-fac^d shore,"] England is supposed tO 
be called Albion from th« vthite rocks facing France. Johnson. 
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Even till that utmost corner of the west. 
Salute thee for her king: till then, fair bof, 
Will I not think of home, but follow arms. 

Const, O, take his mother's thanks, a widow's thanks^ 
Till your strong hand shall help to give him strength. 
To make a more requital to your love.* 

jiust. The peace of heaven is theirs, that lift their 
swoixis 
In such a just and charitable war. 

K. Phi, Well then, to work ; our cannon shall be bent 
Against the brows of this resisting town. 
Call for our chiefest men of discipline, 
To cull the plots of best advantages :•— ^ 
We '11 lay before this town our royal bones, 
Wade to the market-place in Frenchmen's blood. 
But we will make it subject to this boy. 

Cofist, Stay for an answer to your embassy. 
Lest unadvis'd you stain your swords with blood : 
My lord Chatillon may from England bring 
That right in peace, which here we urge in war; 
And then we shall repent each drop of bloody 
That hot rash haste so indirectly shed. 

Enter Chatilloh. 

K, Phi. A wonder, lady!'— lo, upon thy wish. 
Our messenger Chatillon is arriv'd.— 
What England says, say briefly, gentle lord, 
We coldly pause for thee ; Chatillon, speak. 

Cfiat, Then turn your forces from this paltry siege^ 
And stir them up against a mightier task. 
England, impatient of your just demands, ' 
Hath put himself in arms; the adverse winds, 
\\ hose leisure 1 have staid, have ^iven him time 

3 To make a more requital &e.] I believe it has been already 
observed, that more signified, in our auth(»''s time, greater. 

Steeveru. 

4 To cull the plot* of best advantages :'\ i. e. to mark such stations 
as might most over-awe the town. Henley. 

s A Hvonder, lady /] The wonder is only that Chatillon happened 
to arrive at the moment when Constance mentioned him* which 
the French king, according to a superstition which prevails, 
more or less, in every mind agitated by great aflfairs, turns intA 
a miraculous interpositioi^ or omen of good. Johnson, 
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To- land his ieg;ions all as soon as I: 
His marches are expedient® to this town, 
His forces strong, his soldiers confident. 
With him along is come the! mother-queen, • 
An Ate, stirring him to blood and strife;^ 
With her her niece, the lady Blanch of Spaifi ; 
With them a bastard of the king deceased:* 
And all the unsettled humours of the land,— ^ 
Rash, inconsiderate, fiery voluntaries, 
With ladies' faces, and fierce dragons' spleens,— 
Have sold their fortunes at their native homes. 
Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs,* 
To make a hazard of new fortunes here. 
In brief, a braver choice of dauntless spirits. 
Than now the English bottoms have waft o'er,* 
Did never float upon the swelling tide. 
To do offence and scath' in Christendom. 

• — expedient — •] Immediate, expeditious, yohnson. 
So, in King Henry Vl, P. 11: 

" A breach, that crares a quick, expedient stop." Steevens. 

f An Ax€i stirring him &c.] Jt^ was the Goddess of Revenge. 
The player-editors read — an Ace. Steevens. 
Corrected by Mr. Rowe. Maione. 

8 With them a bastard of the king deceased:'] The old copy erro- 
neously reads — ting's. Steevens, 

This line, except tlrt word wth, is borrowed from the old play 
of King yohny i^reaidy mentioned. Our author should have writ- 
ten — kingt and so the modern editors read. But there is cer- 
tainly no corruption, for we bave the same phraseology eke- 
where. Malotie. 

It may as justly be said, {hat the same error has been else- ■ 
where rejJeated by th6 same illitei'ate cottipositors. Steepens, 

« Bearing their birthrights &c.] SO, it King Senfy VIII: 

«< ^ ^ O, hiany 

" Have broke their backs with laying manors on them." 

1 7%aii nov) the English bottoms have vraSi o'er."] Waft iov vaqfttd. 
So again in this play : 

« The iron of itself, thobgJi htat retf hot ^." 
i. e. htvAtd. Steewns. 

3 -^— scath — ] Destruction, harm^. ^^ohMoik. 
So, in iSfinv lo chase a good Wife froin a bad^ 1602: 

" For these accounts, 'fiuth it shall scath th^e sbmet&ing/^ 
Again: 

** And it shall scath him somewhat of my pune.'^ iSirttfAgL 

c c « 
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The interruption of their churlish drums [Drunu beat. 
Cuts off more circumstance : they are at hand» 
To parley, or to fight; therefore, prepare. 

jr. P/i^ How much unlook'd for is this expedition I 
jitiat. By how much unexpected, by so much 
We must awake endeavour for defence ; 
For courage mounteth with occasion: 
Let them be welcome then, we are prepar'd. 

Enter King John, Elinor, Blanch, the Bastard, 
Pembroke, and Forces, 

K.John. Peace be to France; if France in p>eace permit 
Our just and lineal entrance to our own 1 
If not; bleed France, and peace ascend to heaven! 
Whiles we, God's wrathful agent, do connect 
Their proud contempt that beat his peace to heaven. 

K. Phi, Peace be to England ; if that war return 
From France to England, there to live in peace ! 
England we love; and, for that England's sake^ 
"With burden of our armour here we sweat: 
This toil of ours should be a work of thine; 
But thou from loving England art so far, 
That thou hast under-wrought ^ his lawful king. 
Cut off the sequence of posterity. 
Outfaced infant state, and done a rape 
Upon the maiden virtue of the crown. 
Look here upon thy brotl\,er Geffrey's face;— 
These eyes, these brows, were moulded out of his: 
This little abstract doth contain that large, 
Which died in Geffrey; and the hand of time 
Shall draw this brief* into as huge a volume. 
That Geffrey was thy elder brother bom. 
And this his son \ England was Geffrey's right, 
And this is Geffrey's:' In the name of God, 

3 — under-isrought — ] i. e. underworked, undermined. 

Stecoens- 

* — this brief — ] A brief is a short writing, abstract, or de- 
scription. So, in A Midsummer Night's JDream: 

«* Here is a brief how many sports are ripe.*' Steevens. 

• England vcas Geffrey^s right. 

And this is Gejrefs:'] I have no doubt but we should read— 
•< and his is Geffre/s." The meaning is, " England was Geffrey's 
right, and whatever was Gefirey's, is now his" pointing to Ar- 
thur. M. Mmon, 
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How comes it then, that thou art calFd a king. 
When living blood doth in these temples beat, 
"Which owe the crown that thou o'ermasterest? 

JT. John, From whom hast thou this great commisaionf 
France, 
To difaw my answer from thy articles? 

JT. PM. From that supernal judge, that stirs good 
thoughts 
In any breast of strong authority, ' 

To look into the blots and stains of right.* 
That judge hath made me guardian to this boy : 
Under whose warrant, I impeach thy wrong; 
And, by whose help, I mean to chastise it. 
' X, John, Alack, thou dost usurp authority. 

K, Phi, Excuse ; it is to beat usurping down. 

EH, Who is it, thou dost call usurper, France? 

Const, Let me make answer;— thy usurping son. 

EH, Out, insolent! thy bastard shall be king; 
That thou may'st be a queen, and check the world I^ 

^ To look into the blots and stains oj' right. "] Mr. Theobald reads, 
with the first folio, blots, which being so early authorized, and 
80 much better understood, needed not to have been changed by 
Dr. Warburton to bolts, though bolts might be used in that time 
for tpQts: so Shakspeare calls Banquo ** spatted viith blood, the 
blood-bolter' d Banquo." The verb to blot is used figuratively for 
to disgrace, a few lines lower. And, perhaps, after all, bolts was 
Qnly a typographical mistake, yohnson. 

Blots is certainly right. The illegitimate branch of a family 
always carried the arms of it with what, in ancient heraldry, was 
called a blot or difference. So, in Drayton's Epistle from ^^een 
Isabel to King Richard II: 

** No bastard's mark doth blot his conquering shield." 
Blots and stains occur again together in the first scene of the 
third Act. Steevens. 

Blot had certainly the heraldical sense mentioned by Mr. Stee- 
yens. But it here, I think, means only blemishes. So again, in 
Act III. Malone. 

f That thou may'st be a queen, and check the world.''] ** Surely 
(says Holinshed) Queen £leanor, the kyngs mother, was sore 
against her nephew Arthur, rather moved thereto by envye con- 
ceyved against his mother, than upon any just occasion, given in 
the behalfe of the cbilde; for that she saw, if he were king, ham 
his mother Constance 'would looie to beare the mjost rule <within the 
realme ofEnglande, till her sonne should come to a lawfuU age to 
goveme of himselfe. So hard a thing it is. to bring women to 
agree in one minde^ their natures commonlybeing so cont;rary." 

Malomt. 
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Const. Mj bed was ever to thy son as tru^ 
As thine was to thy husband: and this boy 
Liker in feature to his father Geffrey, 
Than thou and John in manners; being as likey 
As rain to water, or devil to his dam< 
My boy a bastard I By my soul, 1 thinks 
His father never was so ti*ue begct^ 
It cannot be, an if thou wert his mother.* 

£li. There *s a good mother, boy, that btot^ thy fklhef . 

Const, There 's a good grandam, boy, that would blot 
thee. 

jiust. Peace! 

Bast. Hear the crier.* 

jiust. What the devil art thou? 

Bast. One that will play the devils sir, with yoU| 
An 'a may catch your hide and you alone.' 
You are tlie hare^ oi whom the proverb goes, 

8 «,— a^, if tho« toer# his mother ;] Gon«tance alliid^sf to Eli- 
nor*s infidelity to her husband, Lewis the Seventh, when they 
were in the Holy Land; on account of which he W9S dh^rced 
fw>m her. She afterwards (1151) married our King H^nry II. 

9 Hear the crier.] Alluding^ to the Bsual proclamation for sh- 
ienee, made by criers in courts of justice, beginning- OyeZi ^^' 
ruptly pronounced O-Tes. Austria has just umA FiaceJ MaioM. 

i One that villpiay the de^il, err, vthhycfit, ' 
An 'a may catch your hide and you alone. ^ The ^OOtldof ftit' 
qnttfrel of the Bastard to Austria is no wliere specified iif tftepre- 
sent play. But the stofy is, that Austria, who killed Rirtg FSch- 
atrd-Cmjfi^*de*ltoH, wore, asthespoit of that prince*, ajion^s Aii^, 
which had belonged to him. This circumstance readers the an- 
ger of the Btstard very Aatural, and ought not to hatie been omit- 
t6«(. Foffe. 

See p. 301, n. 7, and p. 302, n. 8. Malone. 

Th« omission of this incident was natural. Shalrspeare htfi^Ag 
fMiiliarlzed the story to Iks own imaginution, forgot ^^tiit it tt^ 
obscure to his audience ; or, what is equally probable, the ^ory' 
wflis then so popular^ that a bint was* sufficient, at that tiiile, fo 
bring, it to mind;> and these plays were written with vety IMtt 
care for the approb»tion of posterity, yohnon^ 

* Tou are the hare — ] So, in The Spanish Tragedy.- 
«* He hunted well that was A Kon*s AtiJ^ ; 
**15fot he that in a garment wore bis skin : 
«• So hares may pull dead lions by the beard.** St^t^ta. 
The proverb alluded to is, « Mortuo leoniet lepores ilkSuUftftt" 
Erasml A^ag. Malone. 
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Whose valour plucks dead lions by the beard; 
I '11 smoke your skin-coat, an I catch you right; 
Sirrah, look to *t; i' faith, I will, i' faith. 

Blanch, O, well did he become that lion's robe, 
That did disrobe the lion of that robe 1 

Bast. It lies as sightly on the back of him, 
As great Alcides' slioes upon an ass:^— 
But, ass, I '11 take thai burden from your back ; 
Or lay on that, shall make your shoulders crack. 

jiiUt, What cracker is this same, that deafs our ears 
With thi^ abundance of superfluous breath? 

K, Phi, Lewis, determine^ what we shall do straight. 

S It iie* as tightly on the bad cf Aim, 
Ax great Alcides* shoes upon an au.-j But why his shoest in the 
name of propriety ? For let Hercules and his spoes have been 
really as big as they were ever supposed to be, yet they (I mean 
the shoes) would not have been an overload for an ass. I am per- 
suaded I have retrieved the true reading ; and let us observe the 
justness of the comparison now. Faulconbridge, in his resent- 
ment, would say this to Austria: *'That lion's skin, which my 

great father King Richard once wore, looks as uncouthly on thy 
ack, as that other noble hide, which was borne by Hercules^ 
would look on the back of an ass.*' A double allusion was in- 
tended i 6rst, to the fable of the ass in the lions skin; then 
Richard I, is finely set in competition with Alcides, as Austria 
is satirically coupled with the ass. Theobald. 

The shoes of Hercules are more than once introduced in the 
old comedies, on much the same occasions. So, in The Isle of 
GullSf by J. Day, 1606: *< — are as fit, as Hercules's shoe for 
the foot of a pi^my.*' Again, in Greene's Epistle Dedicatory to 
Perimedes the MlacJkstnith, 1588: *< — and so, lest I should shape 
Sercule^ shoe for a child's foot, I commend your worship to the 
Almighty." Again, in Greene's Penelope's Web, 1601: *<I will 
not make a long harvest for a small crop, nor go about to pull a 
Hercules? shoe on AchillesMbot." Again, ibid: ** Mercules\shoe 
will never serve a child's foot** Again, in Stephen Gosson's 
School of Abuse, 1579 : •< .^ to draw the lion's . skin upon iEsop's 
asse, or Hercules* shoes on a childes feete." Ag^ain, in the second 
•f William Rankins's Sewn Satyres, &c. 1598: 

<< Yet in Alcides* buskins will he stalke." Steevens. 
— upon an assf] i. e. upon the hoofs of an ass. Mr. Theo- 
bald thought the shoes must be placed on the bad of the ass ; and^ 
therefore, to avoid this incongruity, reads— -Alcides* shows. 

Malone. 
* K. Phi. Leviis, determine Sic.^ Thus Mr. Malone, and per- 
haps rightly ; for the next speech is given, in the old copy, (as it 
stands m the present text) to Le^is the Dauphui, who was after- 
wards Lewis VIIL The speech itself, howeyer« seems suffi* 
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Lew. Women and fools, break off your conference.-- 
King John, this is the very sum of ailr~ 
England, and Ireland, Anjou,' Touraine, Maincy 
In right of Arthur do I claim of thee : 
Wilt thou resign them, and lay down thy arms ? 

JT. John. My life as soon:-—! do defy thee, France. 
Arthur of firetagne, yield thee to my hand ; 
And, out of my dear loTe, I 'U give thee more 
Than e'er the coward hand of France can win: 
Submit thee^ boy. 

£U. Come to thy grandam, child. 

Cofut. Do, child, go to it' g^randam, child) 
Give grandam kingdom, and it' grandam will 
Give it a plum, a cherry, and a ng: 
There 's a good grandam. 

Jiuh. Good my. mother^ peace! 

I would, that I were low laid in my grave ; 
I am not worth this cmI that 's made for me. 

£U, His mother shames him so, poor boy, he weeps. 

Const. Now shame upon you, whe'r she doeS) or no I* 



ntly appropriated to the Kings ukI nothing can be Hiftrred 
from the folio, with any certainty, but that the editors of it wen 
careless and igndrant. Steevem. 

In the old copy this line stands thus: 

I^ing Levoh, determine v>hat fve eheUl do Hraight. 

To the first three speeches spoken in tliis scene by King Phi- 
lip, the word King only is prefixed. I have therefore given this 
line to him. The transcriber or compositor having, I imagine, 
forgotten to distinguish the word King by Italicks, and to put a 
full point after it, these words have been printed as part of Aus« 
tria's speech : « King Lewis," &c. but such an arrangement must 
be erroneous, for Lewis was not king. Some of our author's edi- 
tors have left Austria in possession of the line, and corrected the 
error by reading here, « King Philip, determine," &c. and giving 
the next speech to him, instead of Lewis. 

I once thought that the line before us might stand as part of 
Austria's speech, and that he might have addressed Phihp and 
the Dauphin by the words King, — Lewis, &c. but the addressing 
Philip by the title of King, without any addition, seems too fami- 
liar, and I therefore think it more probable that the error happen- 
ed in the way above stated. Malone. 

* — Anjott^ Old co'^Y'^Angier*. Corrected by Mr. Theo- 
bald. Matone. 

« Nora thatne upon you, whe'r she doee, or rto/] Whe*r fbr Vihetkcr* 
So, in an JSpigram, by Ben Jonson: 
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His grandam's wr«»igs, and not his mother's shames. 
Draw tho^e heaven-moving pearls from his poor eyes, 
Which heaven shall take in nature of a fee; 
Ay, with these crystal beads heaven shall be brib'd 
To do him justice, and revenge on you. 

jE//. Thou monstrous slanderer of heaven and earth f 

Conat. Thou monstrous injurer of heaven and earth ! 
Call not me slanderer ; thou, and thine, usurp 
The dominations, royalties, and rights. 
Of this oppressed boy : This is thy eldest son's son,'' 
Infortunate in nothing but in thee ; 
Thy sins are visited in this poor child; 
The canon of the law is laid on him, 
Being but the second generation 
Removed from thy sin-conceiving womb. 

K.John, Bedlam, have done. 

Const, . I have but this to say;— 

That he 's not only plagued for her sin. 
But God hath made her sin and her the plague* 

«« Who shall doubt, Donne, wAeV I a poet be, 
•• When I dare send ray epigrams tO thee ?'* 

Again, in Gower*8 De Confetsione Amantis, 1532 : 

**That maugre vihere she woulde or not — ." Mialone. 
Read: Hohc'*r he does, ornof — i. e. whether he weeps, or 

not Constance, so far from admitting, expressly denies that the 

shames him. Riuon. 

7 Of this oppressed htn .- This is thy eldest s&ti^s sofif] Mr. Ritsoil 
woula omit the redundant words — This is, and read: 

Of this^ oppressed boy: thy eldest son's sen* Steevent, 

* J have but this to say,-~^ 
That he V not only plagued Jor her sin. 

But God hath made her sin and her the plague &c.} This passage 
appeaxs to me very obsciu'e. The chief difficulty' arises from 
this, that Constance having told Elinor of her sin-canceivingviombf 
pursues the thought, and uses sin through the next lines in an 
ambiguous sense, sometimes for crime, and sometimes for ojf' 
9pring, 

He '« not only plagued for her sin, &c. He is not only made 
miserable by vengeance" for her sin or crimen but her sin, her off" 
•spring, and she, are made the instruments of that vengeance, 
on tnis descendant; ; who, tbough of the second generation, is 
plagued for her and vuth her,' to whom she is not only the cause 
but the instrument of evil. 

The next clause is more perplexed. All the editions read : 
•"^^ plagt^dfor her, 
Aod vfitk her plague htr sin / his injury 
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On this removed issue, plsi^^'d for heri 

* 

Ser injury, the beadle to htr nn^ 

All punith^d in the perton ofthii child* 
I point thus : 

— plagued for her 

And Viith her.— -Plague her son ! hi* injury 

Mer injury, the beadle to her sin. 
That is ; instead of inflicting vengeance on this innocent and 
remote descendant, punish her son, her immediate offspring: then 
the affliction will fall where it is deserved ; Aw injury will be her 
injury, and the misery of her sin; her son will be a beadle, or cbas- 
tiser, to her crimes, which are now allpunish*d in the person of this 
child, yohnson. 

Mr. Roderick reads : 

plagued for her. 

And with her plagu'd ; her sin, his injury. •^-^ 
We may read : 

But God hath made her sin and her the plague 

On thii rerruned issue, plugt^dfor herg 

And, vjith her sin, her plague, his injury 

Her injury, the beaiile to her sin. 
i. e. God hath mxtde her and her sin together, the plague of her most 
remote descendants, vtho are plagued for heri the same power hath 
likewise nutde her sin her ovon plague, and the injury she has done to 
him her ovan injury, as a beadle to lash that sin. i.e. Providence has 
80 ordered it, that she who is made the instrument of punishment 
to another, has, in the end, converted that other into an instru- 
mcnt of punishment for herself. Steevens. 

Constance observes that he (iste, pointing to King John, *' whom 
from the flow of gall she names not,') is not only plagued [with 
the present war] for his mother's sin, but God hath made her sin 
and her the plague also on this removed issue, [Arthur] plagued 
on her account, and by the means of her siniiil ofispring, whose 
injury [the usurpation of Arthm^s rights') may be considered ks 
her injury, or the injiuy of her sin-conceiving womb ; and John's 
iiijury may also be considered as the beadle or ofBcer of correction 
employed by her crimes to inflict all these punishments on the 
person of this child. Toilet. 

Plagued in these pii^s generally means punished. So, in King 
Richard III: 

" And God, not we, hath plagued thy bloody deed." 
So, HoUnshed : " —they for very remorse and dread of the 
divine plague, will either shamefully flie," &c. 

Not being satisfied with any of ^e emendations proposed, I 
have adhered to the original copy. I suspect that two hidf lines 
hAve been lost after the words^-^ And with her .^. If the text be 
right, vaith, I think, means by, (as in many other passages) and 
Mr. Toilet's interpretation the true one. JRemaved, I believe, 
here signifies remote. So, in A Afidsummer Kigh^s Dream.' 
'* Trom Athens is her house removed seven leagues." McUone. 
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And with her plague* her sm; his injuy 
Her iDJuryy— the beadle >to her sid; 
All punish'd in the person of this childy 
And all for her; A plague upon her! 

£U, Thou unadvised scold, I can produce 
A will, that bars the title of thy son. 

Const, 'Ay 9 who doubts that? a will! a wicked will; 
A woman's will ; a canker'd grandam's will ! 

£", Phi, Peace, lady; pause or be more temperate: 
It ill beseems this presence, to cry aim 

Much as the text of this note has been belaboured, the origi- 
nal reading needs no alteration. 

— • / have hut thu t9 tay^ 

That he '« riat only plagued for her oiUf 

But God hath made her sin and her the plague 

On this removed issue, plagued for her^ 

And Viith her plague, her sin ; his injury^ < 

Her injury, the beadle to her sin. 

All punisfCd in the person of this child- 
The key to these worcls is contained in the last speech of Con- 
stance, where she alludes to the denunciation in tlie second com- 
mandment, of '* visiting the iniquities of the parents upon the chil- 
dren, unto the third and fourth generation,^* &c. 

« Thou monstrous injurer of heaven and earth ! 



** >— This is thy eldest son's son, 

• •••••• 



. *' Thy sins are visited in this poor child ; 
" The cimon of the lavt is laid on him, 
" Being but tlie second generation 
*' Removed from thy sin-conceiving womb.** 
Young Arthur is here represented as not only suflering^o»i 
the guilt of his grandmother; but, also, by Aer, in person, she 
being made the very instrument of his sufferings. As he was not 
her immediate, but removed issue — ^the second generation front her 
sin-conceiving womA — it might have been* expected, that the evils 
to which, upon her account, he was obnoxious, would have inci- 
dentally befallen him ; instead of his bein^ punished for them all, 
by her immediate infliction. — He is not only plagued on account of 
her sin, according to the threatening of the commandment, but 
she is preserved alive to her second generation, to be the instru- 
ment of inflicting' on her grandchild the penalty annexed to her 
sin ; so that he is plagued on her account, and to//A her plague, which 
is, her sin, that is [taking by a common figure, the cause for the 
consequence^ Ae penalty entailed upon it. His injury. Or, the evil 
he suffers, her sin brings upon him, and her injury, or, the evil she 
inflicts, he suffers Jromher, as the beadle to hirsinf or executioner 
^ the punishment annexed to it. Henley, 
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To these ill-tuned repetitions.*— 
Some trumpet summon hither to the walls 
These men of Angiers; let us hear them speaks 
Whose title they admit, Arthur's or John's. 

Trumpets aoUnd, Enter Citizens ufion the walls, 

\ Cit, Who is it, that hath warn'd us to the walls ? 

Jf. Phi, *Tis France, for England. 

K. John. England, for itself: 

You men of Angiers, and my loving subjects,— 

K. Phi. You loving men of Angiers, Arthur's subjects, 
Our trumpet call'd you to this gentle parle. 

JT. John. For our advantage ;— Therefore, hear us 

first. » 

These flags of France, that are advanced here 
Before the eye and prospect of your town. 
Have hither march'd to your endamagement: 
The cannons have their bowels full of wrath ; 
And ready mounted are they, to spit forth 
Their iron indignation 'gainst your walls: 
All preparation for a bloody siege. 
And merciless proceeding by these French, 
Confront your city's eyes,* your winking gates (^ 

9 It ill beseems this presence^ to cry aim 
To these ill-tuned repetitions,'] Dr. Warburton has well observed, 
on one of the former plays, that to cry aim is to encourage I once 
thought it was borrowed from archery ; and that aim ! having 
been the word of command, as we now say present - to cry aim, had 
been to incite notice, or raise attention. But I rather think that 
the old word of applause was y*aime, J love it, and that to ap- 
plaud was to cry y'aime, which the English, not easily pronounc- 
^g ye, sunk into aime, or aim,. Our exclamations of applause 
are still borrowed, as In-avo and encore. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson's first thought, I believe, is best. So, in Beau- 
mont and Fletchei''s Low's Cure, or The Martial Maid.* 
** -^— Can I cry aim 
•• To this against myself? — -*• 

Ag^n, in our author's Merry Wives of Windsor, Vol. Ill, p. 89, 
where Ford says ; " — and these violent proceedings all my neigh- 
bours 9hall cry aim*' See the note on that passage. Steevens. 

1 For our advantage; — Therefore, hear us first »'\ If we read — 
For your advantage, it will be a more specious reaSlon for inter- 
rupting Philip. Tyrvihitt. 

3 ConfeoDX your city^s eyes,"] The old copy reads— Cbm/brr, Sec 
Mr. Rowtt made this necessary change. Stee^iens. 
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And, but for our approach, those sleeping stones, 

That as a waist do girdle you about. 

By the compulsion of their ordnance 

By this time from their fixed beds of lime 

Had been dishabited,'* and wide havock made 

For bloody power to rush upon your peace. 

But, on the sight of us, your lawful king , 

Who painfully, with much expedient march, 

Have brought a countercheck* before your gates, 

To save unscratch'd your city's threatened cheeks,— 

Behold, the French, amaz'd, vouchsafe a parle : 

And now, instead of bullets wrapp'd in fire, 

To make a shaking fever in your walls. 

They shoot but calm words, folded up in smoke,^ 

To make a faithless error in your ears: 

Which trust accordingly, kind citizens, 

And let us in, your king ; whose labour'd spirits, 

Forwearied^ in this action of swift speed, 

Crave harbourage within your city walls. 

K. Phi. When I have said, make answer to us both. 
Lo, in this right hand, whose protection 
Is most divinely vow'd upon the right 
Of him it holds, stands young Plantagenet ; 
Son to the elder brother of this man. 
And king o'er him, and all that he enjoys: 
For this down-trodden equity, we tread 

•5 —jfoMT winking ^flr«/] i. e. gates hastily closed from an 
apprehension of danger. So, in King Henry IV^ P. II: 
«* And viinking leap'd into destruction^ Malone. 
So, in Old Fortunatiu, 1600: " Whether it were leaH or latten 
that hasp'd those winking casements, I know not." Steeveju. 

4 .—^ dishabitedt'] i. e. dislodged, violently removed from their 
places:— a word, I believe, of our author's coinage. Steeww. 

' — a countercheck — ] This, I believe, is one of the ancient 
terms used in the game of chess. So, in Mucedorus, 1598: 

** Post hence thyself, thou caunterchecking trull." Steevens. 

They shoot but calm words, folded up in smoke,] So, in our 
author's Hape of Lucrece: 

" This helpless smoke of xwjrds, doth me no right." 

« % Malone. 

7 Fonuearied — ] i. e. worn out. Sax. So Chaucer, in his Ha- 
mount of the JRose, speaking of the mantle of Avarice : 
•• And if it were foraserid, she 
«« Would bavin," &c. Sieevens. 
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In warlike narch these greens before your town ; 
Being ho further enemy to you* 
Than the constraint of hospitable zeal» 
In the relief of this oppressed child^ 
Religiously provokes. Be pleased then 
To pay that duty^ which you truly owe) 
To him that owes it;* namely, this young prince: 
And then our armSf like to a muzzled bear. 
Save in asp6ct, have all offence seal'd up ; 
Our cannons' malice vainly shall be spent 
Against the invulneraUe clouds of heaven ; 
And, with a blessed and unvex*d retire, 
With unhack'd swords, and helmets all unbniia'd) 
We will bear home that lusty blood again. 
Which here we came to spout against your town^ 
And leave your children, wives, and yoU) in peace. 
But if you fondly pass our proffer'd offer, 
'Tis not the roundure* of your old-fac'd walU 
Can hide you from our messengers of war; 
Though sil these English, and their discipline. 
Were harbour'd in their rude circumference. 
Then, tell us, shall your city call us lord, 
In that behalf which we have challenged it? ' 
Or shall we give the signal to our rage, 
And stalk in blood to our possession ? 

1 Cit, In brief, we are the king of England's subjects ; 
For him, and in his right, we hold this town. 

iT. John, Acknowledge then the king, and let me in. 

1 Cit. That can we not: but he that proves the king» 
To him will we prove loyal ; till that time, 
Have we ramm'd up our gates against the world. 



* To him that owes it/] i. e. owns it. See our author and his 
contemporaries, passim. So, in Othello ^ 

" that sweet sleep 

** That thou am'dat yesterday." Stenent, 

9*Tisnot Meroundure ^c] Roundure means the same at the 
French rondeur, i.e. the circle. 

So, in Ml *4 lott by Lust, a tragedy, by Rowley, 1633: 
** — will she meet our arms ^ . 

" With. an alternate roundure?** 
Again, in Shakspeare's 21st Sonnet: 
" — all thingfs rare, 
" That heaven's air in his huge rondure hems." Amvou.. 
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K, John, Doth not the crown of England prove the king ? 
And, Jf not that, I bring you witnesses. 
Twice fifteen thousand hearts of England's breed) — 

Boat, Bastards, and else. 

K. John, To verify our title with their lives. 

K, Phi. As many, and as well-born bloods as those,* ■■ 

Bant, Some bastards too. 

K. Phi, Stand in his face, to contradict his claim. 

1 Cit, Till you compound whose right is worthiest, 
We, for the worthiest, hold the right from both. 

K, John, Then God forgive the sin of all those souls, 
That to their everlasting residence, 
Before the dew of evening fall, shall fleet. 
In dreadful trial of our kingdom's king I 

K. Phi, Amen, Amen ! — Mount, chevaliers ! to arms ! 

Boat, St. George, — that swing'd the dragon, and e'er 
since. 
Sits on his horseback at mine hostess' door. 
Teach us some fence ! — Sirrah, were I at home, 
At your den, sirrah, [/o Aus.] with your lioness, 
I 'd set an ox-head to your lion's hide,^ 
And make a monster of you. 

jiuat. Peace ; no more. 

Baat, O, tremble ; for you hear the lion roar. 

K, John. Up higher to the plain ; where we '11 set forth^ 
In best appointment, all our regiments. 

Baat, Speed then, to take advantage of the field. 

K. Phi. It shall be so ;— [/o Lew.] and at the other hill 
Command the rest to stand.— God, and our right! 

{^Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

The aatne. 

Alaruma and Excuraiona; then a Retreat. Enter a French 
Herald, vnth trum/ieta, to the gatea. 

F. Her. You men of Angiers, open wide your gates,' 
And let young Arthur, duke of Bretagne, in^ 

1 / '(/ tet an ox-head to your lion*t hide,"] So, in the old spurious 
play of King yohn: 

** But let the frolick Frenchman take no scorn, 
« If Philip firont him with an English horn." Steevaif* 

Dds 
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Who, by the hand of France, this day hath made 

Much work for tears in many an English mother. 

Whose sons lie scatter'd on the bleeding ground: 

Many a widow's husband groveling lies, 

Coldly embracing the discolour'd earth ; 

And victory, with little loss, doth play 

L^pon the dancing banners of the French; 

Who are at hand, triumphantly display'd, 

To enter conquerors, and to proclaim 

Arthur of Bretagne, England's king, and yours. 

Enter an English Herald, vn(h trumfieta. 

E. Her. Rejoice, you men of Ahgiers, rin^ your bells j* 
King John, your king and England's, doth approach, 
Commander of this hot malicious day ! 
Their armours, that march'd hence so silver-bright, 
Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen's blood;* 
There stuck no plume in any English crest, 
That is removed by a staff of France ; 
Our colours do return in those same hands 
That did display them when we first march'd forth; 
And, like a jolly troop of huntsmen,' come 
Our lusty English, all with purpled hands, 

' Tau men of Angiert, &c.] This speech is very poetical and 
smooth, and except the conceit of the viidov)** husband embraciBg 
the earth, is just and beautiful. Johnson, 

^ Rejoice^ you men of Jngiers, &c.] The English herald falls 
somewhat below his antagonist. Stiver arm.our gilt with blood is 
a poor image. Tet our author has it again in Macbeth / 

" — Here lay Duncan, 

" His ailver skin lac'd with his golden bloods* yohnson. 

* — all gilt TOiVA Frknchmens blood j] This phrase which has 
already been exemplified in Macbeth, p. Ill, n. 4, occurs also in 
Chapman's version of the sixteenth Iliad: 

•* The curets from g^eat Hector's breast, all gilded with 
his gore^P 
Again, in the same translator's version of the 19th Odyssey: 
•* And shew'd his point gilt with the gushing gore. 

* SteevenS' 

B And, Hie a jolly troop of huntsmen, &c.] It was, I think, one 
of the savage practices of the chase, for all to stam their hands 
in the blood of the deer, as a trophy, yohnson. 

Shakspeare alludes to the same practice in Julius C<esar: 
" — ■ Here thy hunters stand, 
Sign'd in thy spoil, and crimton^d in thy iethe.^* Stee^ien*. 
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Died in the dying slaughter of their foes: 
Open your gates, and give the victors way. 

Cif. ^ Heralds, from off our towers we might behoUi 
From first to last, the onset and retire 
Of both your armies; whose equality 
By our best eyes cannot be censured:^ 
Blood hath bought blood, and blows have answer'd blows ; 
Strength match'd with strength, and power confronted 

power: 
Both are alike ; and both alike we like. 
One must prove greatest : while they weigh so eveny 
We hold our town for neither; yet for both. 

£ntery at one side^ King John, with his fiowcr; Elinor^ 
Blanch, and the Bastard; at the other ^ King Philip, 
Lewis, Austria, and Forces, 

K, John, France, hast thou yet more blood to cast away ? 
Say, shall the current of our right run on?' 
Whose passage, vex'd with thy impediment, 
Shall leave his native channel, and o'er-swell 
With course disturb'd even thy confining shores; 
Unless thou let his silver water keep 
A peaceful progress to the ocean. 

K, Phi. England, thou hast not sav'd one drop of bloo^^ 
In this hot trial, more th^n we of France ; 

• Heralds, Jrom off Ike.] These three speeches seem to hav* 
been laboured. The Citizen's is the best; yet both aUkt we like 
is a poor gingle. Johnson. 

7 ^^-^ cannot be censured:] i. e. cannot be estimated. Ouf^ 
author ought rather to have written — ^whose ^periorityf or whose 
inequality, cannot be censured. Malone, ^ 

So, in King Henry VI, P. I : 

** If you do censure me by what yotf were, 
** Not what you- are." Steevens. 

s «S(iy, thall the ewrent of our right run ouP'] The oldcopy-* 
roetm on. Steewns. 

The editor of the second folio substituted n<n, which has been 
adopted in the subsequent editions. I do not perceive any need 
of change. In The Tempest we have^— « the vtandering brooks.** 

Malone, 

I prefer the reading of the second folio. So, in K. Henry V: 
«* As many streams run into one self sea." 

The King would rather describe his right as rtaming on ifi a (/»- 
rrcf than in an irregular course, such as woiM be imj^ed 1^ titee 
word roam. Steevene, 
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Rather, lost more: And by this hand I swear. 

That sways the earth this climate overlooks,— « 

.Before we will lay down our just-borne arms, 

We '11 put thee down, 'gainst whom these arms we bear, 

Or add a royal number to the dead; 

Gracing the scroll, that tells of this war's loss, 

With slaughter coupled to the name of kings. 

Ba9t, Ha, majesty ! how high thy glory towers, 
When the rich blood of kings is set on fire ! 
O, now doth death line his dead chaps with steel; 
The swords of soldiers are his teeth, his fangs ; 
And now he feasts, mouthing the flesh of men,* 
In undetermin'd differences of kings.-— 
W hy stand these royal fronts amazed thus ? 
Cry, havock, kings !^ back to the stained field, 
You equal potents,^ fiery -kindled spirits! 
Then let confusion of one part confirm 
The other's peace ; till then, blows, blood, and death 1 

K. John, Whose party do the townsmen yet admit? 

K.Phi, Speak, citizens, for England; who's your king? 

1 Cit. The king of England, when we know the king. 

K, Phi. Know him in us, that here hold up his nght. 

» — mouthing the fiesh of men,] The old copy reads — motU' 
ing. Steeveru. 

Mousing, like many other ancient and now uncouth expres- 
sions, was expelled fix>m our author's text by Mr. Pope; and 
mouthingi which he substituted in its room, has been adopted in 
the subsequent editions, without any sufficient reason, in my ap- 
prehension. Mousing is, I suppose, mamocking, and devouring 
eagerly as a cat devours a mouse. So, in A Midsummer ITigh^* 
Bream.' " Well moi«et/. Lion!" Again, in The Wonderful Tear^ 
by Thomas Decker, 1603 : " Whilst Troy was swilling sack and 
sugar, and mxmsing fat venison, the mad Greekes made bonfires 
of their houses.** Malone. 

I retain Mr. Pope's emendation, which is supported by the 
following passage m Ham,tet: '* — irst mouthed to he last swal- 
lowed." Shakspeare designed no ridicule in this speech ; and 
therefore did not write, (as when he was writing the burlesque 
interlude of Pyramus and Thisbe) — mousing. Steevens. 

^ Oy, havock, iings/'\ That is, com,mand slaughter to proceeds 
So, in yulius Caesar: 

*^ Oy^ havock, and let slip the dogs of war." yohn*on, 

* Tou equal potents,! Patents for potentates. So, in Ane ^>erie 
eaceellent and deleetabill Treatise intitfiUt Phi lot us, &c, 1603: 
*' Ane of the potentes of the tovin, — .** Steevetu. 
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jr. John. In U89 that are our own great deputyi 
And bear possession of our person here ; 
Lord of our presence, Angiers, and of you. 

1 Cit, A greater power than we, denies all this^ 
And, till it be undoubted* we do lock 
Our former scruple in our strong-barr'd gates: 
King'd of our fears ^^ until our fearsy resoly'dy 

3 A greater pomer then we, deniet all thit; **— 
Kitif^d of our fear* i\ The old copy reads— 
Kingt of our fear* — &c. Steevens. 
A greater fHivaer than xoe, may mean, the Lord of hotU, wbo ha|i 
not yet decided the superiority of eitlier army ; and till it be un- 
doubied, the people of Angieni will not open their gates. Secure 
and cot^Uent a* liom, they aw not at all afraid, but are Jkiml i. e. 
masters and commanders, of their fears, until their fears or 
doubts about the rightful King of England are removed. Toilet. 
We should read, than ye. What power was this ? their feare. 
It is plain, therefore, we should read: 

Kings are our fear i; — 
i. e. our fears are the kings which at present rule us. Warburton. 
Dr. Warburton saw v^at w&s requisite to make this passage 
sense ; and Dr. Johnson, rather too hastily, I think, has received 
his emendation into the text. He reads : 

Kings are our fears i — 
which he explains to mean, « our fears are the kings which at 
present rule us.'* 

As the same sense may be obtained by a much slighter altera- 
tion^ I am more inclined to read : 
King'd of our fears s < 
Kin^d is used as a participle passive by Shakspeare more than 
once, I believe. -1 remember one instance in Henry the Fifths 
Act II, sc. V. The Dauphin says of England: 
" — she is so idly iing'dy 
It is scarce necessary to adcl, that, of^ here (as in nuaberkts 
other places) has the si^ification of, by. Tyrv»hitt. 

King'd <f our fears {] i. e. our fears being our kings, or nilem. 
Kin^d is again used in King Richard II: 
"Then I am kinged again." 
It ^8 manifest that the passage in the old copy is corropt, and 
that it must have been so worded, that their ^ar« should be 
styled their kings or masters, and not they, kinp or masters of 
their fears ; because in tlie next line mention is made of these 
fears bemg deposed- Mr. Tyrwhitt's emendation produces this 
meaning by a very slight alteration, and is, therefore, I think, 
entitled to a place in the text. 

The following passage in our author's Rape of Lucrece^ strongly, 
in my opinion, confirms his conjecture : 

« So shall Uiese slaves [Tarquin's unruly ]ha«tioM] be ki^9% 
and thou the^ slave." . < - 
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Be by some certain king purg'd and depoft*d. 

Bast, By heaven, these scroyies of Angiers^ fiout yoU} 
kings; 
And stand securely on their battlements. 
As in a theatre, whence they gape and point 
At your industrious scenes' and acts of death. 
Your royal presences be rul'd by me; 
Do like the mutines of Jerusalem,* 
Be friends a while,^ and both conjointly bend 
Your sharpest deeds of malice on this town : 
By east and west let France and England mount 
Their battering cannon, charged to the mouths ; 
Till their soul-fearing clamours' have brawl'd down 
The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city : 
I 'd play incessantly upon these jades, 



Agun, in H^ng Lear : 

*' — — It seems, she was a queen 

•* Over her patsion, wAo, most rebel-like, 

" Sought to be king o'er ber.»» 
This passage hi the folio is given to King Philip, ahd in a sub- 
sequent part of this scene, all the speeches of the citizens are 
given to Hubert ; which I mention, because these, and innume- 
rable other instances, where the same error has been committed 
in that edition, justify some license in transferring speeches firom 
one person to another. Malone. 

* — these scroyies ofAngiert — ] Eseroueliesy Fp. i. e. scabby, 
scrophulous fellows. 

Ben Jonson uses the word in Every Man in his Hufnour .- 
** — hang them scroyies .'" Steevens, 

' At your industrious scenes — ] I once wished to read— tV/twfn'- 
ousg but now I believe the text to be right. Malone. 

The old reading is undoubtedly the true one. Your industrious 
scenes and acts of death, is the same as if the speaker had said 
—your laborious industry "of war. So, in Macbeth .• 
" — and put we on 
<* Industrious soldiership." Steevens. 

* Do like the mutines ^ ^ferusalemt'\ The mutines arc the tn«- 
tineers, the seditious. So again, in Handet: 

*' ■ and lay 

** Worse than the mutines in the bilboes." Malone. 

^ Befriends a mhile, &c.] This advice is given by the Bastard 
in the old copy of the play, though comprised in fewer and less 
spirited lines. Steevens. 

* Till their soul-fearing clamours — ] i. e. soul-appaling. 

Maitmb. 
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Even till unfenced desolation 

Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. 

That done, dissever your united strengths, 

And part your mingled colours, once again ; 

Turn face to face, and bloody point to point: 

Then, in a moment, fortune shall cull forth 

Out of one side her happy minion ; 

To whom in favour she shall give the day. 

And kiss him with a glorious victory. 

How like you this wild counsel, mighty states? 

Smacks it not something of the policy I 

K, John, Now, by the sky that hangs above our headi^, 
I like it well ;— France, shall we knit our powers. 
And lay this Angiers even with the ground ; 
Then, after, fight who shall be king of it? 

Bast. An if thou hast the mettle of a kingf— 
Being wrongM, as we are, by this peevish town^*-^ 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery. 
As we will ours, against these saucy walls : 
And vfhen that we have dash'd them to the ground, 
Why, then defy each other; and, pell-mell, 
Make work upon ourselves, for heaven, or hell. 

K, Phi, Let it be so:— Say, where will you assault? 

K, John, We from the west will send destruction 
Into this city's bosom. 

jiuat. I from the north. 

K. Phi, • Our thunder from the south, 

Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town. 

Bast, O prudent discipline 1 From north to south ; 
Austria and France shoot in each other's mouth : [Aside, 
I '11 stir them to it :— Come, away, away ! 

1 Cit, Hear us, great kings: vouchsafe a while to stayt 
And I shall show you peace, and fair-faced league, 
W^in you this city without stroke, or wound ; 
Rescue those breathing lives to die in beds. 
That here come sacrifices for the field : 
Pers6ver not, but hear me, mighty kings. 

jfiT. John, Speak on, with favour; we are bent to hear. 

1 Cit. That daughter there of Spain, the lady Blanch,* 

g ^-,-^ the lady Blanch,] The lady Blanch was daughter to AI- 
phonso the Ninth, Kmg of Castile, and w^ niece to King Jolm 
by Uis sister £lianor. Steevem, 
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Is near to England ; Look upon the yeart 

Of Lewis the Dauphin^ and that lovely maid: 

If lusty love ahould go in quest of beatity« 

\\ here should he find it fsTirer than in Blanch? 

If zealous love should go in search of virtue,^ 

Where should he find it purer than in Blanch? 

If love ambitious sought a match of births 

Whose veins bound richer blood than lady Blaaeh? 

Such as she is, in beauty, virtue, birth, 

Is the young Dauphin every way complete : 

If not complete, O say,' he is not she; 

And she again wants nothing, to name want. 

If want it be not, that she is not he: 

He is the half part of a blessed man> 

Left to be finished by such a she;^ 

And she a fair divided excellence. 

Whose fulness of perfection lies in him. 

O, two such silver currents, when they join, 

Do glorify the banks that bound them in: 

And two such »hoi*es to two such streams made one, 

Two such controlling bounds shall you be, kings. 

To these two princes, if you marry them. 

This union shall do more than battery can. 

To our fast-closed gates; for, at this match. 

With swifter spleen* than powder can enforce, 

The mouth of passage shall we fling wide ope, 

And give you entrance : but, without this match. 

The sea enraged is not half so deaf. 

Lions more confidents mountains and rocks 

More free from motion ; no, not death himself 

♦ , 

J If zealous tcne Stc] Zealout seems here to signify piout, or 
influenced by motives of religion. Jokntan, 

* If not complete, O say,] The old copy reads — If not complete 
of, say, &c. CoiTected by Sir T. Hanmer. Mahne, 

3 stick a she ;] The old copy— a* she. Sieevens. 

Dr. T'hirlby prescribed that reading, which 1 have here re- 
stored to the text. Theobald. 

4 «. ■ % at this mtstch. 

With sviifter spleen t*i*c ] Our author uses spleen for kny vio- 
lent hurry, >r tumultuous speed. So, in A Midsummer N'ight*s 
Dreamy he applies spleeyt^to the lightning. I am lotbe to think 
that Shakspeare meant to play with the double of match for nup- 
tinlf and the match of H^n. yahnton. 
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Ib moitsd tary half so peremptoryy 
As we to keep this city. 

Baaf. Here 's a sta]p^y 

That shakes the rotten carcase of old death 
Out of his ragsl^ Here ^s a large mouth, indeed, 



» Here '* a stay. 
That shaies the ratten carcase of old death 
Out of his rags/l I cAnnot but think that every reader, wishes 
for some other word in the place of stO)/, which though it may 
signify an hindrance, or man that hinders^ is yet very improper to 
introduce the next line. I read: 
Siere 's a Haw, 

That shakes the rotten carcase of old death. 
That is, here is 9. gust of bravery, a blast of menace. This suitft 
well with the spint of the speech. Stay and JEotD, in a careless 
hand, are not easily distinguished ; and if the writing was ob- 
scure, fiav> being a word less usual, was easify missed. Johnson, 
Perhaps the force of the word stay, 'is not exactly known. I 
meet with it in Damon and Pythias, 1582 : 

** Not to prolong my life thereby, for which I reckon not 

this, 
*' But to set my things in a stay.** 
Perhaps by a stay, the Bastard means *' a steady, resolute fellamt 
who shakes,'' &c. So, in Fenton's TragiccU Discourses, b). 1. 4to. 
1567 : ** — more apt to follow th' inclination of vaine and lascivi« 
ous desyer, than disposed to make a staye of herselfe in the trade 
of honest vertue." 

Again, in Chapman's translation of the 22d Iliad t 
«* Trie we then — ^if now their hearts will leave 
** Their citie.cleare, her cleare stay [i. e. lector] slaine.'* 
Again, in Spenser's Fairy ^ueen, B. II, c xt 

** Till riper yeares he raught, and stronger stay.** 
Shakspeare, therefore, who uses vtrongs for wrongers, &c. &c. 
might have used a stay for a stayer. Churchyard, in his Siege of 
Leeth, 157 S, having occasion to speak of a trumpet that sounded 
to proclaim a truce, says — 

<< This staye of warre made many men to muse." 
I am therefore convinced that the first line of Faulconbridge's 
speech needs no emendation. Steevens. 

Stay, I apprehend, here signifies a supporter of a cause. Here's 
an extracM*dinaTy partizan, that shakes, &c. So, in the last Act 
of this play: 

** What surety in the world, what hopes, what stay^ 
•« When this was now a king, and now is clay ?" 
Again, in King Henry VI, P. Ill: 

•* Now thou art gone, we have no staff, no stay** 
A^^n, in King 'Richard III: 

** What sta^ had I, but Edward, and he 's gone." 

vol-, vn. B e 
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That spits forth death, and mountains, rocks, and seas -, 

Talks as familiarly of roaring lions, 

As maids of thirteen do of puppy-dogs! 

What cannoneer begot this lusty blood ? 

He speaks plain cannon, fire, and smoke, and bounce; 

He gives the bastinado with his tongue ; 

Our ears are cudgel'd ; not a word of his, 

But buffets better than a fist of France : 

Zounds ! I was never so bethump'd with words, 

Since 1 first call'd my brother's father, dad. 

£ii. Son, list to this conjunction, make this match ; 
Give with our niece a dowry large enough: 
For by this knot thou shalt so surely tie 
Thy now unsur'd assurance to the crown. 
That yon green boy shall have no sun to ripe 
The bloom that promiseth a mighty fruit. 
I see a yielding in the looks of France ; 
Mark, how they whisper: urge them, while their souls 
Are capable of this ambition ; 
Lest zeal, now melted, by the windy breath 
Of soft petitions, pity, and remorse, 
Cool and congeal ag^in to what it was.* 

Ag^in, in Davies's Scourge of Folly , printed about the year 1611 ^ 
<* England's fast friend, and Ireland's constant ztay?^ 
Perhaps, however, our author meant by the words. Here *s a 
^ayy ** Here 's a fellow, who whilst. he makes a proposition as a 
^ay or obstacle^ to prevent the effusion of blood, shakes j" &c. 
The Citizen has just said : 

" Hear us, great king^, vouchsafe a while to stay, 
" And I shiul show you peace," &c. 
It is, I conceive, no objection to this interpretation, that an i fn- 
petUtnent or obstacle could not shake death, &c. though the person 
who endeavoured to stm or prevent the attack of the two kings, 
plight. Shakspeare seldom attends to such minutia. But Uie 
.first explanation appears to me more probable. Malone. 

• Lett zeal, now melted, &c.] We have here a very unusual, 
and, I think, not very just image of zeal, which, in its highest 
degree, is represented by others as a flame, but by Shakspeare, 
as a frost. To repress zeal, in the language of others, is to cool, 
in •Shakspeare's to irielt it ; when it exerts its utmost power it is 
commonly said to flame, but by Shakspeare to be congealed. 

yohnson. 

Sure the poet means to compare zeal to metal in a state of 
fusion, and not to dissolving ice. Steevens. 

The allusion, I apprehend, is to dissolving ice ; and if this pas- 
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1 Cit. Why answer not the double majesties 
This friendly treaty of our threaten'd town ? 

K. Phi. Speak England first, that hath been forward 
first 
To speak unto this city : What say you ? 

K, John. If that the Dauphin there, thy princely son,, 
Can in this book of beauty read,'' I love, 

sage be compared witli others in our author's plays, it will not, I 
think, appear liable to Dr. Johnson's objection.-^The , sense, I 
conceive, is. Lest the narjs zealous and to you nxell-affected heart of 
Philips vshich but lately txas cold and hard as ice, and has newly betu 
melted and softened, should by the soft petitions of Constance, and 
pity for Arthur, again become congealed and frozen. I once 
thought that *< the windy breath of soft petitions," &o. should be 
coupled with the preceding words, and related to the proposal 
made by the citizen of Anglers; but I now believe that they 
were intended to be connected, in construction, with the follow- 
ing line. — In a subsequent scene we find a similar thought 
couched in nearly the same expressions : 

'* This act, so evilly bom, shall cool the hearts 
** Qf all his people, and Jreeze up their zeal** 

Here Shakspeare does not say that zeal, when " congealed, ex- 
erts its utmost power," but, on the contrary, that when it is coa- 
gealed or frozen^ it ceases to exert itself at all ; it is no longer 
zeal. 

We again meet with the same allusion in King Heriry VIII: 
** — This makes bold mouths ; 
*< Tongues spit their duties out, and'co^ hearts freeze 
*' Allegiance in them." 

Both zeal and allegiance therefore, we see, in the language of 
Shakspeare, are in their highest state of exertion, when melted t 
jind repressed or diminished, when^o^en. The viord. freeze, in 
the passages just quoted, shews that the allusion is not, as has 
been suggested, to metals, but to ice. 

The <M)scurity of the present passage arises fi-om our author's 
use of the word zeal, which is, as it were, personified. Zeal, 
if it be understood strictly, cannot •* cool and congeal again to 
what it w<M," (for when it cools, it ceases to be zeal,) though a 
person who is become warm and zealous in a cause, may after- 
wards become cool and indifierent, as he vtas, before, hejivas 
warmed. — " To what it was," however, in our author's licentious 
language, may mean, " to what it was, before it was zeal.** 

Malone. 

The vsindy breath that will cool metals in a state <f fusion, pro- 
duces not the effects of frost. I am, therefore, yet to learn, how 
"the soft petitions of Constance, 9X\dpity for Arthur," (two gentle 
agents) were competent to the act of freezing. — There is surely 
somewhat of impropriety in employing Favonius to do the work 
of Boreas* Steevens* 
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Her dowrf shall weigh equal with a queen: 

For Anjou,' and fair Touraine, Maine, Poictier^ 

And all that we upon this side the sea 

(Except this city now by us besieg'd) 

Find liable to our crown and dignity, 

Shall gild her bridal bed ; and make her rich 

In titleS) honours, and promotions, 

As she in beauty, education, blood, 
^ Holds hand with any princess of the World. 

JT. Fhi, What say'st thou, boy \ look in the lady's fiice^ 
Lew, I do, my lord ; and in her eye I find 

A wonder, or a wondrous miracle^ 

The shadow of myself form'd in her eye ; 

Which, being but the shadow of your son, 

Becomes a sun, and makes your son a shadows 

I do protest, I never lov*d myself. 

Till now infixed I beheld myself. 

Drawn in the flattering table of her eye.' 

^ [ WMsfiers with Blanch. 

7 Can in thU book of beatiiy remd,"] So, ia Perielut 1609: 
" Her face, me book of fraites/' &c 
Ag^n, in Macbeth: 

" Your face, my thane, is as a book, wher» mcs 
" May read strange matters." MaUne. 

• For Anjou,] In old editions : 

For Angfiers, aiidfair Touraine, Mainct Foictiere^ 
And all that voe upon this side the sea, 
(Except this city no^ by vs besieg'd) 
Find liable t^^c. ^• 

What was the city besieged, but Angiers ? King John agrees t* 
give up all he held in France, except the city of Anglers, which 
he now besieged and laid claim to. But could he give i^> all ex- 
cept Anglers, and give up that too ? Jnjou was one of the pro- 
vinces which the English held in France. Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald found, or mighl; have found, the reading which 
he would introduce as an emendation of his own, in the elder play 
of King Ifohn, 4to. 1591. Steevens. 
See also p. 310, n. 5. Malone. 

© Drawn in the flattering table of her eye."] So, in All '* Well that 

Ends WeU: 

« — «- to sit and dra'Oi 

« His arched brows, his hawking eye, his cartel 

" In our heart's tabU:^ 
Table is picture, or, rather, the board or camras on which say 
object is painted. Tableau, Fr. Steevens. 
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jrofff. Drawn in the flattering table of her eyt ! — 
Hang'd in the frowning wrinkle of her brow I— 
And quartered in her heart!— he doth eftpy 

Himself love's traitor: This is pity now, 
That hang'd, and drawn, and quartered} there should be, 
In such a love, so vile a lout as he. 

Blanch. My uncle's will, in this respect, is mine : 
If he see aught in you, tbat makes him like. 
That any thing he sees, which moves his liking, 
I can with ease translate it to my Will ; 
Or, if you will, (to speak more properly) 
I will enforce it easily to my love. 
Further I will not flatter you, my lord, 
That all I see in you is worthy love, 
Than this,— that' nothing do I see in you, 
(Though churlish thoughts themselves should be your 

judge) 
That I can find should merit any hate. 

JC. John, What say these young ones? What say youy 
my niece? 

Blanch. That she is bound in honour still to do 
What you in wisdom shall vouchsafe to say. 

KlJohn, Speak then, prince Dauphin; can you lovt 
this lady ? 

Lew, Nay, ask me if I can refrain from love ; 
For I do love her most unfeignedly. 

K. John. Thenxlo I give Volquessen,^ Touraine, Maifi#, 
Poictiert, and Anjou, these five provinces. 
With her to thee ; and this addition more, 
Full thirty thousand marks of English coin.— 
Philip of France, if thou be pleas'4 withal. 
Command thy son and daughter to join hands. 

jfiT. Phi. tt likes us well ;«— Young princes, close yoUl^ 
hands. 

Aust. And your lips too; for, I am well assurM# 
That I did so, when I was first aasur'd.^ 

1 — — Volqunaeut'] This is the ancient name fisr the countty 
now called th Vextn; m Latini Pagua VilB€Msinu4. That part of 
it called the Norman Vtxh, was in dispute between Phifip and 
John. Sttneng. 

This and the subsequent line (except tbe words, ** do 1 girt*") 
are tdtt&lrQm tibia Mpl^. Makm^ 

xes 
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JT. Pfd, Now, citizens of Angiers, ope your gates. 
Let in that amity which you have made ; 
For at saint Mary's chapel, presently, 
The rites of marriage shall be solemniz'd.— - 
Is not the lady Constance in this troop ?— 
I know, she is not ; for this match, made up, 
Her. presence would have interrupted much :— 
Where is she and her son? tell me, who knows. 

Lew. She is sad and passionate at your highness* tent.* 

JT. Phi, And, by my foith, this league, that we have 
made. 
Will give her sadness very little cure- 
Brother of England, how may we content 
This widow lady? In her right we came; 
Which we, God knows, have turn'd another way. 
To our own vantage. 

K, John, We will heal up all: 

For we '11 create young Arthur duke of Bretag^ne* 
And earl of Richmond; and this rich fair town 
W^e make him lord of.— >Call the lady Constance; 
Some speedy messenger bid her repair 
To our solemnity :— I trust we shall. 
If not fill up the measure of her wilh 
"^et in some measure satisfy her so. 
That we shall stop her exclamation. 
Go we, as well as haste will suffer us, 
To this unlook'd for, unprepared pomp. • 

[Exeunt all but the Bast.-— T'Ar Citizens retire 

from the waUa, , 

* — / am voell assured. 
That J did »o when I hoom firtt assur'd.} JMsur'd is here used 
both in its common sense, and in an uncommon one, where it 
signifies affianced, contracted. So, in The Comedy cf Errort^^ 
** — called me Dromio, swore I was assured to her.** 

Steewne^ 

^She is sad amf passionate at your highness* tent."] Passionate, in 

this instance, does not signify disposed to anger, but a prey H 

mournful sensations. So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Wit without 

Money : 

«« Thou art passionate, 

«* Hast been brought up with girls.** Steevens. 
Again, in the old play entitled The true Tragedie of Rickard 
DuklofYorke, 1600: 

«* Tell me, good madam, 

** Why is your grace so passionau of late }" Malone* 
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Bait. Mad world! mad kings! mad composition ^ 
John, to stop Arthur's title in the whole. 
Hath willingly departed with a part:^ 
And France, (whose armour conscience buckled on ; 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field, 
As God's own soldier,) rounded in the ear^ 
With that same purpose-changer, that sly devil; 
That broker, that still breaks the pate of faith; 
That daily break-vow; he that wins of all, 
Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids ;-^ 
Who having no external thing to lose 
But the word maidr— cheats the poor maid of that;* 
That smooth-faced gentleman, tickling commodity,-— 
Commodity, the bias of the world ;^ 

< — dep^irted vtith a part:'\ To part and to depart were for- 
merly synonymous. So, in £very Man in his Sumour.' " Faith, 
air, I can hardly depart with ready money." Again, in Every 
Woman in her Humour ^ 1609 : " She 'U serve under him till death 
us depart.** Steevens. 

B «__» rounded in the ear — ") i. e. whispered in the ear. Thi§ 
phrase is frequently used by Chaucer, as well as later writers.— 
So, in Lingua, or A ComJtat of the tongue, &c. 1607: "I help'd 
Herodotus to pen some part of his Muses, lent Pliny ink to write 
his History, and rounded Rabelais in the ear when he historified 
Pantagruel." Again, in The Spaniah Tragedy.- 

" Forthwith Revenge she rounded me t* th* ear.** Steevens. 

• Who having no external thing to lose 
But the word maid, — cheau the poor maid of that;"] The con- 
struction here appears extremely harsh to our ears, yet I do not 
believe there is any corruption ; for I have observed a similar 
phraseology in other places in these plays. The construction is 
—Commodity, he that wins of all, he that cheats the poor maid 
of that only external thing she has to lose, namely, the word 
maid, i. e. her chastity. Who having is used as Uie absolute 
case, in the sense of " they having — ';" and the words " who 
having no external thing to lose but the word maid,*' are in some 
measure parenthetical; yet they cannot with propriety be in- 
cluded in a parenthesis, because then there would remiun no- 
thing to which the relative thatsA the end of the line could be re- 
ferred. In The Winter's Tale, are the following lines, in which 
we find a similar phraseology : 

•• — This your son-in-law, 

** And son unto the king, {ythom heavens directing) 

•* Is troth-plight to your daughter." 
Here the pronoun vtham is used for him^ as wAo, in the pas- 
sage before us, is used for th^* Malone* 
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The wofidf ii4io of itself is peised well» 

Made to run even, upon even ground; 

Till this advantage, this vile drawing bias» 

This sway of motion, this commodity, 

Makes it take head from all indiffercncyy 

From all direction, purpose, course, intent: 

And this same bias, this commodity. 

This bawd, this broker,* this all-changing wordy 

Clapp*d on the outward eye of fickle France, 

Hath drawn him from his own determin'd aidy* 

From a resolv'd and honourable war, 

To a most base and vile-concluded peace.-«- 

And why rail 1 on this commodity ? 

But for because he hath not woo'd me. yet: 

Not that I have the power to clutch my hand,^ 

When his fair angels would salute my palm; 

But for my hand,' as unattempted yet, 

7 Commodity, the bias of the vtortJ;'] Commodity is interett— 
So, in Damon and Fythiat, 1582: 

M , . , , fof venue's sake only, 

** They would honour friendships and not ibr eommaditk*** 
Agun: 

*' I wtU use kii fticndship to mine owA eammQditie^^ 



So, in CupLrs Whirligig, 1607: 

** O the world is like a fyoi bowle, and it mns aU on the rich 
mens' sides." JBenderson. 

* — ^- thit broker,] A itrohr in old language meant a pimp or 
procurer. See a note on Mamiet, Act II: 

*' Do not believe bis vows, for they are brokeref* &c. 

9 .»— ^om Am oon determirfd aid,} The word eye, in the Uoe 

S receding, and the word own, which can iU agree with om^ Ib- 
uces me to think that we ought to read—-'* his own determined 
mimt*' instead of aid. His own aid is little better than n<msenao. 

M- Jfaoon. 

1 «*— clutch 9n? handf'] To dnteh my hand, is to clasp it close. 
So, in MeoMure for Meatwre: « — putting the hand into the 
pocket* and extracting it cltaehed/* Again, tn lntonit/9 dfovmM 
1602: 

** The fist of strenuous vengeance is ciiittek*d.** 
See also note on Macbeth, Act II, sc. i. SieewM. 

2 Bus for Ifc.'] I e. becaose. 8e^ m The 7\oo OemUmen ofV^ 
rona: 

«< I curse myself,^ tkay a«e sent by ne.** Mmd> 

Again, in Othello: 
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Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich- 
Welly whiles I am a beggar, I will rail, 
And say,— there is no sin, but to be rich; 
And being rich, my virtue then shall be. 
To say, — there is no vice, but beggary : 
Since kings break faith upon commodity, 
Gain> be my lord; for I will worship thee! lExif,^ 



, ACT III SCENE I. 

The same. The French ^ng^a Tent. 

Enter Constance, Arthttil, and Salisbukt^ 

Const. Gone to be married! gone to swear a. peace it 
False blood to false blood join'd! Gone to be friends! 
Shall Lewis have Blanch f and Blanch those provinces? 
It is not so; thou hast misspoke, misheard; 
Be well advis'd, tell o'er thy tale again: 
It cannot be; thou dost but say, 'tis so; 
I trust, I may not trust thee ; for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man: 
Believe me, 1 do not believe thee, man; 
I have a king's oath to the contrary. 
Thou shalt be punish'd for thus frighting me. 
For I am sick, and capable of fears ;^ 
Oppress'd with wrongs, anid therefore full of fears ; 
A widow,' husbandless, subject to fears; 



« 



— or for I am declined 
" Into the vale of years.'* Malone, 

3 In the old copy the second Act extends to the end of the 
speech of Lady Constance, in the next scene, at the concltision 
of which she throws herself on the g^und. The present divi« 
sion, which was made by Mr. Theobald, and has been adopted 
by the subsequent editors, is certainly right. Maloae. 

See Mr. Theobald's note, p. 337. Steeveru. 

* For lam *iciy and capable ^yearj/] i. e. I have a strong un»- 
Mibilityi I am tremblingly alive to apprehension. So, in MamUti 
" His form and cause conjoin'd, preaching to stones, 
" Would make them capaBle.** Malotie. 

' A v)i(iov),1 This was not the fact. Constance was at this tim' 
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A woman, naturally bom to fears: 
And though thou now confess, thou didst but jest> 
With niy vex'd spirits I cannot take a truce, 
But they will quake and tremble all this day. 
What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head? 
Why dost thou look so sadly on my son i 
What means that hand upon that breast of thine? 
Why holds tliine eye that lamentable rheum, 
Like a proud river peering o'er his bounds?* 
Be these sad signs^ confirmers of thy words ? 
Then speak again ; not all thy former tale, 
But this one word, whether thy tale be true. 

Sai. As true, as, I believe, you think them falsey 
That give you cause to prove my saying true. 

Const. O, if thou teach me to believe this sorrow^ 
Teach thou this sorrow how to make me die ; 
And let belief and life encounter so. 
As doth the fury of two desperate men, 
Which, in the very meeting, fell, and die.— - 
Lewis marry Blanch! O, boy, then where art thou? 
France friend with England! what tiecomes of me?— 
Fellow, be gone; I cannot brook thy sight; 
This news hath made thee a most ugly man. 

Sai. What other harm have I, good lady, done. 
But spoke the harm that is by others done ? 

Const, Which harm within itself so heinous is, 
As it makes harmful all that speak of it. 

jirth. I do beseech you, madam, be content. 

Const. If thou, that bid'st me be content, wert grim, 
Ugly, and sland'rous to thy mother's womb, 

married to a third husband, Guido, brother to the Viscount of 
Touars. She had been divorced from her second husband, Ra- 
ni^h, £arl of Chester. Malane. 

^ Like a proud river peering <fer hit bounds?'] This seems to have 
been imitated by Marston, in his Intittiate Countes*, 1603 : 

** Then how much more in me, whose youthful veins, 
** Like a proud river o*erJlov) their bounds — ." Malone, 

7 Be these sad sig^ns — ] The sad signs are, the shaking of his 
head, the laying his hand on his breast, &c. We have again the 
same words in our author's Venus and Adonis.- 

** So she, at these sad signs exclaims on death." 

Mr. Pope and tlie subsequent editors read— iZtf these sad 
«€b' -^ &c. JkUdtme. 
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Fun of unpleasing blots,^ and sightless* stainsy 
-Lame, foolish, crooked, swart,^ prodigious,' 
Patch'd i^ith foul moles, and eye-offending markSy 
I ivould not care, I then would be content; 
For then I should not love thee ; no, nor thou 
Become thy great birth, nor deserve a crown. 
But thou art fair; and at thy birth, dear boy! 
Nature and fortune join'd to make thee great: 
Of nature'^ gifts thou may'st with lilies boasty 
And with the half-blown rose : but fortune, O ! 
She is corrupted, chang'd, and won from thee ; 
She adulterates hourly with thine uncle John^ 
And with her golden hand hath pluck'd on France 
To tread down fair respect of sovereignty. 
And made his majesty the bawd to theirs. 
France is a bawd to fortune, and king John ; 
That strumpet fortune, that usurping John :-— 
Tell me, thou fellow, is not France forsworn ? 
Envenom him with words ; or get thee gone, 
And leave those woes alone, which I alone, 

« Ugly and •land*rotu to thy mother's womb, 
Full (^ unpleasing blots,] So, in our author's JRape tf Lit- 
erece, 1594: 

" The blemish that will never be forgot, 

« Worse than a slavish wipe, or birtk-hout^s blot.'' Malone. 

9 _— sightless — ] The poet uses sightless for that which we 
now express by umightly, disagreeable to the eyes, ychnson. 

1 ._ rmart,'^ Svjort is brown, inglining to black. So, in Xing 
Henry VI, P. I, Act 1, so. ii: 

♦* And whereas I was black and sviort before." 
Again, in The Comedy of Errorsj Act III, sc. ii: 

" Siaart like my shoe, but her face nothing so clean kept." 

Steevens. 
tf....~^firodigious,'\ That is, portentous, so deformed as to be 
taken for a foretoken of evil, ^yohnson. 

In this sense it is used by Decker, in the first part of The 
Sanest Whore, 1604: 

** — yon comet shews his head again ; 
** Twice hath he thus at cross-turns thrown on us 
** Prodigious looks.". 
Again, m The Revenger's Tragedy, 1607 1 

*' Over whose roof hangs diis prodigious comet." 
Again, in The English Arcadia, by Jarvis Markham, 1607: " O, 
yes, I was prodigious to thy birth-right, an4 as 9i biasing star at 
thy uplQok'd for fimeral. Steevws, 
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Am bound to undcr-bear. 

Sal. Pardon me, madam, 

I may iuyt go without yon to the kings. 

Const, Thou may'st, thou shall, I will not go witb thct : 
I will instruct my sorrows to be proud; 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner stout.^ 
To me, and to the state of my great g^f^ 
Let kings assemble ;^ for my grief 's so great, 
That no supporter but the huge firm earth 
Can hold it up: here I and aorrow ait;' 



3 .«— mates his owner stout.] The old editions have— ma^^ 
iu owner stoop. The emendation is Sir T. Hanmer^. yohnsoiu 
3o, in DanieVs a^l Wars, B TI : 

« Full with stout grief md with djsdainfol woe.". Slee^eas, 

4 To mcy and to the state of my great gri^y \ 
Let kings assemble s\ In Mu3i Ado about Notkingt the father 

of Hero, depressed b> her disgrace, declares himself so subdued 
by grief, that a thread may lead him,. How is it that grief, ia 
Leonato and Lady Constance, produces effects directly opposite^ 
and yet both agreeable to nature \ Sorrow softens the mind while 
it is yet wanned by hope, but hardens it when it is congealed by 
despair. Distress, while there remains any prospect of relief, is 
weak and flexible, but when no succour remains, is fearless and 
stubborn; angry alike at those that injure, and at those that do 
not help ; careless to please where nothing can be gained, and 
fearless to offend when tliere is nothing further to be dreaded. 
Such was this writer's knowledge of the passions, yohnson, 

5 _ here I and sorrow siti\ The old copy has— forroo«. So, 
in the first edition of Pope's version of the fifteenth Book of the 
0(fyssey: 4 

" My secret soul in all thy sorrow shares." 
The next edition erroneously reads— csrrow, which nomber, 
as Mr. Wakefield observes, no man of any ear could in that place 
have written. Steepens. 

A slight corruption has here destroyed a beautiful image. 
There is no poetical reader that will not join with ffie in iseading 
— " here I and Sorrow sit." M. Mason. 

Feriiaps we should read — Sere land Sorrow sit. Our author 
might have intended to personify sorrow, as Mariowe had dooe 
before him, in his King Edward 11. • 

*' While I am lodg'd within this cave of care^ 
" Where Sorrow at my elbow still attead*." 
The transcriber's ear might easify have decesived him» thcWo 
readings, when spoken, sotmding^ exactly alike. So, we find, in 
the quarto copy of King Heary tVy P. I : 

'< The mailed Mars shall on his ahars sit» — .'' 
totead of— shall on his ahar sit Again, ia the quarto copy of 
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Here is laj throne, bid kings come bow to it.* 

IShe throws herself on the ground. 

• ^ 

the same play we have — ^monstrous tcantie, instead of— monstrous 
cantle. 

In this conjecture I had once great confidence ; but, a preced- 
ing line — 

" I will instruct my eorrov}* to be proud," 
now appears to me to render it somewhat disputable. Malone. 

6 — bid kings come bow to it."] I must here account for the li- 
berty I have taken to make a change in the division of the second 
and third Acts. In the old editions, the second Act was made 
to end here ; though it is evident Lady Constance here, in her 
despair, seats herself on the floor : and she must be supposed, 
as I formerly observed, immediately to rise again, only to go off 
and end the Act decently ; or the fiat scene must shut her in from 
the siglit of the audience, an absurdity I cannot wish to accuse 
Shakspeare of. Mr. Gildon, and some other criticks, fancied 
that a considerable part of the second Act was lost, and that the 
chasm began here. I had joined in this suspicion of a scene or 
two being lost, and unwittingly drew Mr. Pope into this error. 
** It seems to be so, (says he) and it were tt) be wish*d the re- 
storer (meaning me) could supply it.*' To deserve this great 
man's thanks, I will venture at the task ; and hope to convince 
my readers, that nothing is lost ; but that I have supplied the 
suspected chasm, only by rectifying the division of the Acts. 
Upon looking a little more narrowly into the constitution of the 
play, I am satisfied that the third Act ought to beein with that 
scene which has hitherto been accounted tiie last of the second 
Act : and my reasons for it are these. The match being con- 
cluded, in the scene before that, betwixt the Dauphin and 
Blanch, a messenger is sent for Lady Constance to King Phi- 
lip's tent, for her to come to Saint Mary's church to the solem- 
nity. The princes aU go out, as to the marriage ; and the Bastard 
staying a little behind, to descant on interest and commodity, 
very properly ends the Act. The next scene then, in the French 
king's tent, brings us Salisbury delivering his message to Con- 
stance, who, refusing to go to the solemnity, sets herself down 
on the floor. The whole train returning from the church to the 
French king^s pavilion, Philip expresses such satisfaction on oc- 
casion of the happy solemnity of that day, that Constance rises 
from the floor, and joins in the scene by entering her protest 
against their joy, and cursing the business of the aay. ' Thus, I 
conceive, the scenes are fairly continued, and there is no chasm 
in the action, but a proper interval made both for Salisbury's 
coming to Lady Constance, and for the solemnization of iJie 
marriage. Besides, as Faulconbridge is evidently the poet's fa- 
rourite character, it was very well judged to close the Act with 
his soliloquy. Theobald. 

This whole note seems judicious enough; but Mr. Theobald 
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Entering Jork, AStz^ Philip, LKWXS9Bi;A.vcB9£i.ivaA, 
Bafttard, Austria, and Attendants. 

jr. PM. 'Tis true, fair daughter ; and this blessed day, 
Ever in France shall be kept festival : 
To solemnize this day,^ the glorious sun 
Stays in his course, and plays the alchemist ;' 
Turning, with splendor of his precious eye. 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold : 
The yearly course, that brings this day about, 
Shall never see it but a holy day. 

ConH. A wicked day, and not a holyday !— \_Ruinf[, 
What hath this day deserv'd ? what hath it done ; 
That it in golden letters should be set, 
Among, the high tides,* in the kalendar? 
Nay, rather, turn this day out of the week;^ 

fbrg^ts there were, in Shakspeare's time, no moveable scenes in 
common playhouses, yohnson. 

It appears, from many passages, that the ancient theatres had 
the advantages of machinery as well as the more modern stages. 
Sec a note on the fourth scene of the fifth Act of Cymbeline. 

How happened it that Shakspeare himself should have men- 
tioned the act of shifting scenes, if in his time there were no 
scenes capable of being shifted? Thus in the chorus to King- 
Henry V.- 

" Unto Southampton do we shift our scene** 

Thi9 phrase was hardly more ancient than the custom which 
it describes. Steevens, 

f To solemnize this day, &c.] From this passage Rowe seems 
to have borrowed the first lines of his Fair Penitent, Johnson* 
The first lines of Rowe's tragedy-— 

" Let this auspicious day be ever sacred,** &c. 
are apparently taken from Dryden's version of the second Satire 
of Perslus: 

" Let this auspicious morning be exprest," 8tc. Steeveru. 

^'--^^and plays the alchemist;] Milton has borrowed this 
thought: 

•* — • when with one virtuous touch 

*• Th* arch-chemic sun,** &c. JPiar, Lost, B. IIL 5itee«e»r. 
So, in our author's 33d Sonnet: 

** Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchymy** Malane, 

9 — — high tides,'] i.e. solemn seasons, times to be observed 
above others. Steevens. 



1 I^ay, rather, turn this day out of the vseekf^ In allusion ( 
Mr. Upton has' observed) to ^ob, iii, 3 : " Let the day perirfi,*^ 
&c. and v. 6 : «* Let it not be joined to the days of the yie«r, tet it 
not come into the number of the months." i^lone. 
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This dajr of shame, oppression, perjury: 
Or, if it must stand still, let wives with child 
Pray, that their burdens may not fall this day, 
Lest that their hopes prodigiously be cross'd;^ 
But on this day, let seamen fear no wreck ; 
No bargains break, that are not this day made:^ 
This day, all things begun come to ill end ; 
Yea, faith itself to hollow falsehood change ! 

JT. Phi, By heaven, lady, you shall have no cause 
To curse the fair proeeedings of this day : 
Have I not pawn'd to you my majesty? 

Const, You have beguil'd me with a counterfeit. 
Resembling majesty ; which, bein^ touch'd, and tried, ^ 
Proves valueless : You are forsworn, forsworn ; 
You came in arms to spill mine enemies' blood, 
But now in arms you strengthen it with yours:' 



In The Fair Bsnitent, the Imprecation of Calista on the night 
that betrayed her to Lothario, is chiefiy borrowed from this and 
subsequent verses in the same chapter oiyob. Stceven*. 

* — — prodigiously be croti^d:'] i. e. be disappointed by the pro- 
duction of a prodigy, a monster. So^ in il Midnnwniar Higk^s 
Dream: 

** Nor mark prodi^iout^ such as are 

<* Despised in nativity." Steewru. 

3 But on this. day 9 &c.] That is, except on this day. yohnton. 
In the ancient almanacks, (several of which I have in my pos- 
session) the days supposed to be favourable or unfavourable to 
bargains, are distinguished among a number of other particulars 
of the like importance. This circumstance is alluded to in Web- 
stcT^3 Duchess of Malfy, 1623: 

" By the almanack, I think 
" To choose good days and shun the critical." 
Again, in The Elder Brother of Beaumont and Fletcher : 
** ■ an almanack 

•* Which thou art daily poring in, to pick out 
" Days of iniquity to cozen fools in." Steevens. 
See Macbeth, Act IV, sc. i. Maione. 

^ Resembling majesty s vihich, being touch'd, and tried,] Being. 
tauch'd — sigTiines, having the touchstone applied to it. The two 
last words-r-flTii tried^ which create a redundancy of measure, 
should, as Mr. Ritson observes, be omitted. Steevens* 

s You came in arms to spill mine enenues* bloody 
But now in arms you strengthen it with yours .•] I am afraid h 
is a clinch intended. Tou came in war to destroy my enemies^ 
now you strengthen them, in embraces. Johnson. 
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The grappling vigour and rough frown of war» 
. Is cold in amity and painted peace^ 
And our oppression hath made up this league:— 
Arm, arm, you heavens, against these perjur'd kings ! 
A widow cries; be husband to me, heavens 1 
Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear out the day* in peace; but, ere sunset,' 
Set armed discord^ 'twixt these perjur'd kings I 
Hear me, O, hear me I 
jluBt, Lady Constance, peace. 

Const, War! war! no peace! peace is to me a war. 

Lymoges! O Austria!* thou dost shame 

That bloody spoil : Thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward; 
Thou little valiant, great in villainy ! 
Thou ever strong upon the stronger side ! 

• Wear cut the day — ] Old copy— ctr;*. Corrected by Mr. 
Theobald. Malcmc, 

7 Bet armed dUcord &c.] Shakspeare makes this bitter curse 
effectual, yohnsan, 

• O Lymoges! O Austria!] The propriety or impropriety of 
these titles, which every editor has sufiered to pass unnoted, de- 
serves a little consideration. Shakspeare has, on this occasion, 
followed the old play, which at once furnished him with'the cha- 
racter of Faulconbridge, and ascribed -the death of Richard I 
to the Dtike of Austria. In the person of Austria, he has con- 
joined the two well-known enemies of Cceur-de-lion. Leopold, 
duke of Austria, threw him into prison, in a former expedition; 
Tin 11931 but the castle of Chaluz, before which he fell [in 1199] 
pelonged to Vidomar, viscount of Limoges ; and the archer who 
pierced his shoulder with an arrow (of which wound he died) 
was Bertrand de Gourdon. The editors seem hiUierto to have 
understood Lymoges as being an appendage to the title of Aus- 
tria, and therefore inquired no further about it. 

Holinshed says on this occasion: <* The same yere, Philip, bas- 
tard Sonne to King Richard, to whom his father had g^ven the 
castell and honor of Coniacke, killed the viscount of LtTnoges, 
in revenge of bis father's death,** &c. Austria in the old {Hay, 
[printed in 1591] is called Lymogeg, the Austrich duke. 
. With this note I was favoured by a gentleman to whom I have 
yet more considerable obligations in regard to Shakspeare. His 
extensive knowledge of history and manners has frequently sup- 
plied me with apt and necessary illustrations, at the same time, 
that his judgment has correcfed my errors ; yet such has been 
his constant solicitude to remain concealed, that I know not but 

1 may give ofTence while I indulge my own vanity in affixing to 
this note the name of my friend, Henry Blake, Esq. Ste&oen^, 
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« 

Thou fortune's champion^ that dost neTer fight 
But when her humorous ladyship is by 
To teach thee safety ! thou art perjur'd too^ 
And sooth'st up greatness. What a fool art thoui 
A romping fool; to brag, and stamp, and swear, 
Upon my party ! Thou cold-blooded slave, 
Hast thou not spoke like thunder on my side ? 
Been sworn my soldier? bidding me depend 
Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength? 
And dost thou now fall over to my foes ? 
Thou wear a lion's hide ! doff it for shame,' 
And hang a calf's-skin on those recreant limbs. ^ 

9 doff it far shame,'] To doff is to do off, to put off, So» 

in Fuimu* Troes, 1633 : 

«• Sorrow must doff her sable weeds." Steevent. 

1 And hang a cftlfs-skin on those recreant limba.'] When fools 
were kept for diversion in great families, «they were distinguish' 
ed by a calptsh'n coat, which had the buttons down the back; 
and this they wore that they migh^ be known fSr fools, and es- 
cupe the resentment of those whom they provoked with their 
waggeries. 

In a little penny book, entitled The Birth, Life, and Death af 
^A« Franks, v»th the Pranks he played though a meer Fool, men- 
tion is iftade in several places of a calf^S'skin, In chap, x, of this 
book. Jack is said to have made his appearance at his lord's ta- 
ble, having then a new calf^in, red and white spotted. This 
fact will explain the sarcasm of Constance and Faulconbridge, 
who mean to call Autrtria Skfool. Sir y. Hcrwkins. 

I may add, that the custom is at ill preserved in Ireland ; and 
the fool, in any of the legends which the mummers act at Christ- 
mas, always appears in a calf*s or cow's skin. In the prologue to 
Wily Beguiled, are the two following passages : 

<* I '11 make him do penance upon the stag« in a calPs- 
skin.** 
Again: 

«« His ealf*s^km jests from hence are clean exil'd." 
Again, in the play: 

«» I ni come wrapp'd in a ealps-siin, and cry bo, bo.'»— 
Again,: « I 'U wrap me in a rousing calf^sktn suit, "and come like 
some Hobgoblin." " I mean my Christmas calfs-skin suit.'* 

Steevens, 
It does not appear that Constance means to call Austria ^fooi, 
as Sir John Hawkins wouW have it; but she certainly means to 
call him eovford, and to tell him that a ealf*s^km would suit his 
recreant limhs better than a lionls. They still say of a dastardly 
person^ that he is a calf-hearted fillow / SLod a rtUMiway iicho<fl 
boy is usually called a great ca^. Bitsaa, 

yfs 
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AuBt, O) that a man should speak those words to me I 
Ba»t. And hang a calPs-skin on those recreant limbs. 
Aiut. Thou dar'st not say so, villain, for thy life. 
Baat, And hang a calPs-skin on those recreant limbs.' 
JT. John. We like not this ; thou dost forget thyself. 

Enter Pandulph. 

K, PH. Here comes the holy legate of the pope. 

Fand, Hail, you anointed deputies of heaven !— 
To thee, king John, my holy errand is. 
I Pandulph, of fair Milan cardinal, 
And from pope Innocent the legate here, 
Do, in his name, religiously demand, 
Why thou against the church, our holy motheri 
So wilfully dost spurn ; and, force perforce, 

The speaker in the play [Wily Beguiktf] i» Robin Goodfeliav, 
Perhaps^ as has been suggested, Constance, by clothing Aus- 
tria in a cairs-skin, means only to insinuate that he is a coward. 
The word recreant seems to favour such a supposition. Mttione. 

s Here Mr. Pope inserts the following speeches Arom the old 
play of King yohn, printed in 1591, before Shakspeare appears to 
nave commenced a writer: 

*' Aust. Metbinks, that Richard's pride, and Richard's 
fall, 
<* Should be a precedent to fright you aU. 
**Fauic. What words are these f how do my sinews 
shake! 
*«My father's foe clad in my father's spoil! 
'< How doth Alecto whisper in my ears, 
** Delay not, Richard, kill the villain etraightg 
*' Dierobe him of the matchlees monument, 
•• TViy father** triumph o*er the eanage* / 
*^ No<v by his soul I swear, my father's soul, 
" Twice will I not review the morning's rise, 
" Tin 1 have torn that trophy from thy back, 
'* And split thy heart for wearing it so long." Steevene. 
I cannot, by any means, approve of the insertion of these lines 
from the other play. If they were necessary to explain the ground 
of the haetard'e quarrel to Auetria, as Mr. Pope supposes, they 
should rather be inserted in the first scene of the second Act, at 
the time of the Jirtt altercation between the Bastard and Austria. 
But indeed the ground of their quarrel seems to be a^ clearly 
expressed in the first scene as in these lines; so that theyasa' 
mmecessary in either place ; and therefore, I think, should Be 
thrown out of the text, as well as the three other lines, which 
have been inserted, with as little reason, in Act III, sc. ii : Mb* 
hath King RichardU, &c. Tyrvihitt, 
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Keep Stephen Langton^ chosen archbishop 
Of Canterbury, from that holy see ? 
This, in our 'foresaid holy Other's name^ 
Pope Innocent, I do demand of thee. ^ 

K. John. What earthly name to interrogatories,* 
Can task the free breath of a sacred king? 
Thou canst not, cardinal, devise a name 
So slight, unworthy, and ridiculous. 
To charge me to an answer, as the pope. 
Tell him this tale ; and from the mouth of England, 
Add thus much more,-— That no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions ; 
But as we under heaven 8U*e supreme head, 

s WTiat earthly &c.] This must have been, at the time when it 
was written, in our struggles with popery, a very captivating 
scene. 

So miny passages remain in which Shakspeare evidently takes 
his advantage of the facts then recent, and of the passions then 
in motion, that I cannot but suspect that time has obscured 
much of his art, and that many allusions yet remain undiscover- 
ed, which perhaps may be gradually retrieved by succeeding 
commentators. Johnson. ' 

The speech stands thus in the old spurious play : " And what 
hast thou, or the pope thy master, to do, to demand of me how 
I employ mine own ? Know, sir priest, as I honour the church 
and holy.churchmen, so I scome to be subject to the greatest 
prelate in the world. Tell thy master so from me ; and say, John 
of England said it, that never an Italian priest of them all, shall 
either have tythe, toll, or polling penny out of England ; but as 
I am king, so will I reign next under God, supreme head both 
over spiritual and temporal: and he that contradicts me in this, 
I '11 make him hop headless.'* Steeven*. 

What earthly name to interrogatories , 

Can task the free breath ^r» J i. e. What earthly name subjoined 
to interrogatories, can force a king to speai and answer them ? 
The old copy reads — earthy. The emendation was made by Mr. 
Pope. It has also tast instead of fa«i, which was substituted by 
Mr. Theobald. Breath for speech is common with our author. 
So, in a subsequent. part of this scene : 

" The latest breath that gave the sound of words." 

Again, in The Merchant of Venice, " breathing courtesy," for 
verAo/ courtesy. Malone. 

The emendation [task'] may be justified by the following pas- 
•1^ in King Henry IF, P. I : 

" How show'd his tasking? seem'd it in contempt?*' 
Again, in King Henry, V: 

** That t4ui our thoughts concerning us and France. 
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So, under liiiii) that great supnemacTt 
Where we do reign, we will alone vpholdt 
Without the assistance of a mortal hand: 
So tell the pope ; all re Terence set aparty 
To him, and his usurp'd authorit^r. 

jr. Fhi, Brother of England, you blaspheme in this. 

K.John, Though you and all the kings of Christendom, 
Are led so grossly by this meddling priest. 
Dreading the curse that money may buy out; 
And, by the merit of vile gold, dross, dust> 
Purchase corrupted pardon of a man. 
Who, in that sale, sells pardon from himself: 
Though you, and all the rest, so grossly led, 
This juggling witchcraft with revenue cherish ; 
Yet I, alone, alone do me oppose 
Against the pope, and count his friends my foes. 

Pand, Then, by the lawful power that 1 have* 
Thou shalt stand curs*d, and excommunicate: 
And blessed shall he be, that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretick; 
And meritorious shall that hand be call'd, 
Canonized, and worship'd as a saint, 
That takes away by any secret course 
Thy hateful hfe.* 

Const, O, lawfiil let it be, 

That I have room with Home to curse a while! 
Good father cardinal, cry thou, amen^ 

^ That taiet amay by any secret course 
Thy hateful life.'] Tliis may allude to the bull published against 
Queen Elizabeth. Or we may suppose, since we have no proof 
that this play appeared in its present state before the reign of 
King James, tliat it was exhibited soon after the poprsh plot. I 
have seen a Spanish book in which Garnet, Faux, and their ac- 
complices, are registered as saints, yohnwn. 

If any allusion to liis own times was intended by the author of 
the old play, (for tliis speech is formed on one in King ^ohn^ 
1591) it must have been to the bull of Pope Pius the Fifth, 1569: 
** Then I Pandulph of Padna, legate from the Apostolike sea, 
doe in the name of Saint Peter, and his successor, our holy fa- 
ther Pope Innocent, pronounce thee acewsed, discharging every 
of thy subjects of all dutie and fealtie that they do owe to thee* 
and pardon and forgiyenesse of sinne to those or them whatsoever 
which shall cam'e armes against thee or murder thee. This I pm- 
nounce, and charge all good men to abhoire thiee as an excom- 
ttMcfn'cKtfe person,** Malone, 
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To my keen curses; for, without my wrong, 
There is no tongue hath power to curse him right 

Fund. There 's law and warrant, lady, for my curse. 

CoTiat, And for mine too ; when law can do no right, 
Let it be lawful, that law bar no wrong : 
Law cannot give my child his kingdom here ; 
For he, that holds his kingdom, holds the law : 
Therefore, since law itself is perfect wrong. 
How can the law forbid my tongue to curse? 

Pand, Pnilip of France, on peril of a curse 
Let go the hand of that arch-heretick ; 
And raise the power of France upon his head, 
Unless he do submit himself to Home. 

Eli, Look'st thou pale, France ? do not let go thy hand. 

Const, Look to that, devil ! lest that France repentj 
And, by disjoining hands, hell lose a soul. 

Jtuat. King Philip, listen to the cardinal. 

Bast, And hang a calf's-skin on his recreant limbs. 

jiuat. Well, ruffian, I must pocket up these wrongSi 
Because — , 

Bait. Your breeches best may carry them.* 

jr. John, Philip, what say'st thou to the cardinal? 

Const, What should he say, but as the cardinal? 

Leto. Bethink you, father; for the difference 
Is, purchase of a heavy curse from Rome^* 
Or the light loss of England for a friend : 
Forgo the easier. 

Blanch, That 's the curse of Rome. 

Const, O Lewis, stand fast ; the devil tempts thee here, 
In likeness of a new untrimmed bride.^ 



' — Tour breeches best may carry them.'] Perhaps there is 
somewhat proverbial in this sarcasm. So, in the old play of King 
Leir, 1605: 

" Mum. Well I have a payre of slops for the nonce, 

" Will hold all your mocks.** Steevens. 

® Is, purchase of a heavy curse from, Hom^,"^ It is a political max- 
im, that kingdoms are ne^r married. Lewis, upon the wedding, 
is for making war upon his new relations. Johnson, 

' — r- the devil tempu thee here. 
In likeness of a new untrimmed bride."] Though all the copies 
concur in this reading, yet as utttrim,med cannot bear any signifi- 
cation to square with the sense required, I cannot help thinking 
it a corrupted reading. I have ventured to throw out the nega- 
tive, and read : 
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Blanch. The lady Constance speaks not from her &ith) 
But from her need. 



' In liienett ^ a nem and trimmed bride. 
i. e. of a new bri(^, and one decked and adorned as well by art 
as nature. Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald says, ** that as untrimmed cannot bear any signifi- 
cation to square with the sense reauired,*' it must be corrupt; 
therefore he will cashier it, and read — and trimmed; in which he 
is followed by the Oxford editor: but they are both too hasty. 
It squares very vrell with the sense, and signifies umteady. The 
term is taken from navig^ion. We say too, in a similar way of 
speaking, not rseU nuumed. Warhurton. 

I think Mr. Theobald's correction more plausible than Dr. 
Warborton's ezpUnation. A commentator sliould be grave, and 
therefore I can read these notes with proper severity of attention ; 
but the idea of trimming a lady to keep her eteacfyt would he too 
risible for any common power of face, yohtigtm. 

Trim is dren* An vntrifnmed bride is a bride tmdrwt. Could 
the tempter of mankind assume a semblance in which he was 
more likely to be successful ? But notwithstanding what Aristx- 
netus assures U3 concerning Lais— «* svMv/uffif jutf, ltnr(«(r«9r«7«r« 
ff* ixlv9'tt y* o^n ^rfictiTfv ^ctinrttu** — that drett she was beauti- 
ful, undrett she was all beauty'^hy Shakspeare's epithet-— toifrim- 
med, I do not mean absolutely naiedt but 

'^Kudapedem, discincta sinum, spoliatalacertos;*' 
in short, whatever is comprized in Lothario's idea of unattired^ 
'* Non mihi ancta Diana placet, nee nuda Cythere ; 
" Ilia voluptatis nil habet, haec nimium." 

The devil (says Constance) raises to your imagination your 
bride disencumbered of the forbidding forms of dress, and the 
memory of my wrongs is lost in the anticipation of future enjoy- 
ment. 

Ben Jonson, in his New Inn, says : 

** Bur. Here 's a lady gay. 

« Tip. A ioel/-trimm*d X&dyr 
Again, in The Two Gentlemen of Ver<ma .* 

" And I was trimm^'d in madam Julia's gown." 
Again, in King Henry VI, P. Ill, Act II : 

*• Trim,m^d like a yoiinker prancing to his love." 
Again, in Reginald Scott's Di*ccnery ofWitchcrt^, 1584: 

"•^-^ a good huswife, and also -wen trimmed up in apparel." 

Mr. Collins inclines to a colder interpretation, and is willing to 
suppose that by an untrimmed bride is meant a bride unadorned ^vith 
the usual pomp andformality of a nuptial habit. The propriety of 
this epithet he infers from the haste in which the nnatch was 
made, and further justifies it from King John's preceding words : 
«« Go we, as well as haste will suffer us, 
**To this unlook'd for, unprepared XMmp.** 

Mr. ToUet is of the same opinion, and offers two instances in 
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Const, O, if thou grant my needy 

Which only lives but by the death of faith, 
That need must need& infer this principle^— — 
That faith would live again by death of need ; 
O9 then, treaxl down my need, and fsAih mounts up; 
Keep my need up, and fdith is trodden down. 

jr. John, The king is mbv'd, and answers not to this. 

Const, O, be remov'd from him, and answer well. 

jiust. Do so, king Philip ; hang no more in doubt. 

JBaat, Hang nothing but a calf 's-skin, most sweet lout. 

JC, Phi^ 1 aim perplex'd, and know not what to say. 

which untrinvmed indicates a deshabille or a frugal vesture. In 
Minshieu's IHctioncuy^ it signifies one not finely dressed or attired. 
Again, in Vives's hmrwcuon of a Christian Womofiy 1592, p. 98 
and 99 : " Let her [the mistress of the house] bee content with 
a maide not faire and wanton, that can sing a ballad with a clere 
voice, but sad, pale, and untrimmed" Steevens. 

I incline to think that the transcribe r's ear deceived him» and 
that we should read as Mr. Theobald has proposed— « 

— — — a nev) and trimmed hriae. 
The following passage in King Henry IV^ P. I, appears to me 
■strongly to support his conjecture ; 

*• When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil,— . 

*< Came there a certain- lord, neat, tri'mfy dressed, 

" Fresh as a bridegroom — — ." 
Again, more appositely, in Itomeo and yuUet.^ 

" Go, waken Juliet ; go, and trim her up ; 
« << Make haste ; the ifridegroom, he is come already.*' 
Ag^n, in Cjrmbeline: 

«< ■ and forget 

*' Your laboumome and dainty tri^iru, wherein 

" You made great Juno angry." 
Agidn, in- our author's Venu» and Adonis,' 

" The flowers are sweet, their colours 'firesh and frtm — ."• 
The freshness which our author has connected with the word 
trim, in the first and last of these passages^ and the ** laboursome 
and dainty trim* that made great Juno angry, which surely *- 
bride may be supposed most likely to indulge in» (however scan*^ 
tily Blanch's toilet may have been furnished in a camp) prove^ 
either that this emendation is right, or that Mr. Collins's inter- 
pretation of the word untrim^med is the true one. Minshieu's de- 
iinttion ofuntrimmed^ "qui-tt'est point omi6,-«-Monui/ur, inculttu^* 
as well as his explanation of the verb ** to trim^ which, accord-. 
ing to hini» means the sttm^ as '* to prax^ up," may also be ad- 
duced to the same point. See his Dictionary, 1617. Mr. M. Ma- 
son justly observes, that " to trimt means to dre^ out, but not to 
clothe,- and, consequently, though it migbt meSli^ vnad^rnedt it 
cannot mesii wie/a4 otitmM."' l^iaime. 
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Pand. What cah'st thou say, but will perplex thee 
more, 
If thou stand excommunicate, and curs'd? 

K. Phi. Good reverend father, make my person yourSf 
And tell me, how you would bestow yourself. 
JThis royal hand and mine are newly knit; 
And the conjunction of our inward souls 
Married in league, coupled and link'd together 
With all religious strength of sacred vows; 
The latest breath that gave the sound of words, 
Was deep-sworn fiauth, ]>eace, amity, true love, ' 
Between our kingdoms, and our royal selves ; 
And even before this truce, but new before^— 
No longer than we well could wash' our hands, 
To clap this royal bargain up of peace. 
Heaven knows, they were besmear'd and overstain'd 
With slaughter's pencil ; where revenge did paint 
The fearful difference of incensed kings : 
And shall these hands, so lately purg'd of blood, 
So newly join'd in love, so strong in both,' 
Unyoke this seizure, and this kind regreet?' 
Play fast and loose with faith ? so jest with heaven. 
Make such unconstant children of ourselves. 
As now again to snatch our palm from palm ; 
Unswear faith sworn ; and on the marriage bed 
Of smiling peace to march a bloody host, 
And make a riot on the gentle brow 
Of true sincerity ? O holy sir. 
My reverend father, let it not be so: 
Out of your grace, devise, ordain, impose 
Some gentle order ; and then we shall be bless'd 
To do your pleasure, and continue friends. 

Pand. All form is formless, order orderless, 
Save what is opposite to England's love. 
Therefore, to arms! be champion of our church! 
Or let the church, our mother, breathe her curse, 

I* 

8 — SO Strong in bothf] I believe the meaning is, love to strong 
in both parties, yohtuon. 
' Rather, in hatred and in love; in deeds of amity or blood. 

Henley, 
• — this kind regreet ?] A regreet is an exchange of salutation. 
So, in HeywoQd*s Iron Jm, 1632: 

** So bear our kind re^e^ to Hecuba." Steewens. 
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A mother's curse, on her revolting son. 

France, thou may'st hold a serpent by the tongue, 

A cased lion^ by the mortal paw, 

A fasting tiger safer by the tooth, 

Than keep in peace that hand which thou dost hold. 

K. Phi, I may disjoin my hand, but not my faith. 

Pond. So mak'st thou faith an enemy to faith ; 
And, like a civil war, set'st oath to oath, 
Thy tongue against thy tongue. O, let thy vow 
First made to heaven, first be to heaven performed ; 
That is, to be the champion of our church ! 
What since thou swor'st, is sworn against thyself, 
And may not be performed by thyself: 
For that, which thou hast sworn to do amiss, 
Is not amiss, when it is truly done;^ 



1 A cased lion — ] The modem editors read — a chafed lion. 1 
Bee little reason for change. A cased lion is a lion irritated by 
confinement. So, in King Henry VI, P. Ill, Act I, sc. iii: 
" So looks the pent-up lion o'er the wretch 
" That trembles under his devouring paws ;" &c. Steevent. 
Again, in Rowley's When you see me you kjiofm me, 1621: 
" The lyon in his cage is not so steme 
** As royal Henry in his wrathfbl spleene.'* 
Our author was probably thinking on the lions, which in his 
time, as at present, were kept in the Tower, in dens so small as 
fully to justify the epithet he has used. Maione. 

3 Is not amisi, nvhen it is truly doneg\ This is a conclusion dt 
traners. We should read : 
/* yet amiss, — — 

The Oxford editor, according to his usual custom, will improve 
it further, and reads — most amiss. Warburton. 

I rather read : 

Is 't not am.iss, vohen it is truly done? 
jLS the alteration is less, and the sense which Dr. Warburton 
lirst discovered is preserved. Johnson. 

The old copies read : 

Is not amiss, whth it is truly done. 

Pandulph having conjured the King to perform bis first vow to 
heaven, — ^to be champion of the church, — tells him, that what he 
has since sworn is sworn against himself, and therefore may not 
be performed by him : for that, says he, which you have sworn to 
flo amiss, is not amiss, (i.e. becomes right) when it is done truly 
(that is, as he explains it, not done at all;) and being not done, 
where it would be a sin to do it, the tnah is moit done when you 
th it not. So, in Love's Labour's Lost: 

** It is religion to be thus forrwom. Ritfon, 
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And being not done, where doing tei^ds to ill. 
The truth is then most done not doing it : 
The better act of purposes mistook 
Is, to mistake again ; though indirect, 
Yet indirection tliereby grows direct. 
And falsehood falsehood ciii^es ; as fire cools iire, 
Within the scorched veins of one new bum'd. 
It is religion, that doth make tows kept ; 
But thou hast sworn against religion;^ 

Again, in Cymbeline: 

" -.^_, she is fooVd 

•• With a most false effect, and / the truer 

** So to befaUe xoith her." 
By placing the second couplet of this sentence before the first, 
the passage will appear perfectly clear. Where doing tends to iiiy 
where an intended act is criminal, the truth is mott done, by not 
doing the act The criminal act therefore which thou hast sworn 
to do, i< not amiss, will not be imputed to you as a crime, if it be 
done tniiy, in the sense I have now affixed to truth; tha,t is, if 
you do not do it. Malone. 

3 But thou hast avuorn against religion} &c.] The propositions, 
that'tlie voice cfihe church is the voice of /leaven, and that the Fope 
utters the voice of the church, neither of which Pandulph's auditors 
would deny, being once granted, the argument here used is irre- 
sistible ; nor is it easy, notwithstanding the gingle, to enforce it 
with greater brevity or propriety : 

J3ut thou hast sworn against religion .* 
By what thou sv»ear''st against the thing thou sv)ear*st: 
And maPst an oath the surety for thy truth. 
Against an oath the truth thou art unsure 
To swear, swear only not to be fors^vom. 
By what. Sir T. Hanmer reads — By that. I think it should 
be rather — ^by which. That is, thou swear^st against the thing by 
which thou swear* st; that is, against religion. 
The most formidable difficulty is in these lines : 
And mak^st an oath the surety for thy truth. 
Against an oath the truth thou art unsure 
To swear, &c. 
Thia Sir T. Hanmer reforms thus : 

And mak'suan oath the surety for thy truth. 
Against an oath ; this truth thou art unsure 
To swear, &c. 
Pr. Warbiurton writes it thus : 

Against an oath the truth thou art unsure — 
which leaves tlie passage to me as obscure as before. 

I know not whether there is any comipti6n beyond the Omis- 
sion of a point. The sense, after I had considered it, aq;>peared 
to me only this : In swearing by religion against religion, to nmlkich 
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By what thou swear'st, against the thing th6u swear'st; 

And mak'st an oath the surety for thy truth 

Against an oath: The truth thou art unsure 

To swear, swear only not to be forsworn ;^ 

Else, what a mockery should it be to swear ? 

But thou dost swear only to be forsworn; 

And most forsworn, to keep what thou dost swear. 

Therefore, thy latter vows, against thy first, 

Is in thyself rebellion to thyself: 

And better conquest never canst thou make, 



thou hcut already tvxjrn, thou ftiakett an oath the security for thy faith 
against an oath already taken. 1 will give, says he, a rule for con- 
science in these cases. Thoti may's t be in doubt about the mat- 
ter of an oath } v^hen thou s^uearestt thou mayst not be always sure 
to swear rightly/ but let this be thy settled principle, swear only 
not to be forsworn f let not the latter oaths be at variance with the 
former. , 

Thah, thi^ugh this wh6le speech, means rectitude of conduct. 

^hnton. 
I believe the old reading is right; and that the line <* By what,** 
&c. is put in apposition with that which precedes it : ** But thoil 
hast sworn against religion ; thou hast sworn, by what thou swear- 
est, i. e. in that which thou hast sworn, against the thing thou 
swearest by; i. e. religion. Our author has many such elliptioal 
expressions. So, in King Shay VIII: 

" — — Whoever the king favours, 

** The cardinal will quickly find employment [for"]^ 

" And far enough from court too." 
A^un J, ibidem.' 

'* This is about that which the bishop spake" [ofl. 
Again, in King Richard HI.- 

" True ornaments to know a holy man" [by']. 
Again, in The Winter's Tale.- 

" A bed-swerver, even as bad as those 

« That vulgars give bold*st titles" [to]. 
Again, ibidem: 

" '-the queen is spotless — 

** In this that you accuse her" [of]. Malone. 

4 — swear only not to be forsworn;] The old copy reads — 
imearsy which, in my apprehension, shews that two half lilies 
have been lost, in which the person supposed to swear was men- ^ 
tioned. When the same word is repeated in two succeedinjj 
lines, tlie eye of the compositor often glances from the first to 
th^ second, and in consequence the intermediate words are omit- 
ted. For what has been lost, it is now in vain to seek ; I have 
therefore adopted the emendation made by Mr. Pupe, whic^ 
makea some kind of sense. Malone, 
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Than arm thy constant and thy nobler parts 

Against these giddy loose suggestions: 

Upon which better part our prayers come in. 

If thou vouchsafe them: but, if not, then know, 

The peril of our curses light on thee ; 

So heavy, as thou shalt not shake them off, 

But, in despair, die under their black weight. 

./Itur, RebeUion, flat rebellion ! 

Bast. Will 't not be? 

Will not a calPs-skin stop that mouth of thine?. 

■JLew. Father, to arms! 

Blanch, Upon thy wedding day? 

Against the blood that thou hast married ? 
Whati shall our feust be kept with slaughtered men? 
Shall braying trumpets,' and loud churlish drumsi— 
Clamours of hell, — be measures* to our pomp? 
O husband, hear me ! — ah, alack, how new 
Is l.usband in my mouth !-^even for that name, 
Which till this time my tongue did ne'er pronounce^ 
Upon my knee 1 beg, go not to arms 
Against mine uncle. 

Const. O, upon my knee. 

Made hard with kneeling, I do pray to thee, 
Thou virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom 
Pore -thought by heaven. 

Blanch. Now shall I see thy love; What motive may 

• ^^— braying trumpets,^ Bray appears to have been particu- 
larly uppliecf to express the harsh grating sound of the trumpet. 
So, in Spenser s Fairy ^een, B. IV, c. xii, st. 6: 

<* And when it ceast shrill trompets loud did bray** 
Again, B. IV, c. iv, st. 48: 

" Then shrilling trompets loudly 'gan to bray^^ 
And elsewhere in the play before us : 

«* — Hard-resounding trumpets* dreadful bray.** 
Again, in Hamlet: 

" The trumpet shall bray out ." ff. White. 

6 ...... ^ measures — ] The measures^ it has been already more. 

tlian once observed, were a species of solemn dance in our au- 
thor's time. 

This speech is formed on the following lines in the old play : 
" Blanch. And will your grace upon your wedding-day 
" Forsake your bride and follow dreadful drums ? 

*< Fhil. Drums shall be musick to this wedding-day.*' 

Maione, 
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Be itronger with thee than the name of wife? 

Conat, That which upholdeth him that thee upholdS) 
His honour: Oy thine honour, Lewis, thine honour! 

Lew, I muse,'^ your majesty doth seem so cold^ 
When such profound respects do pull you on. 

Pond, I will denounce a curse upop his head. 

K. Phi, Thou shalt not need: — England, I '11 fall from 
thee. 

Conat, O fair return of banish'd majesty ! 

Eli, O foul revolt of French inconstancy ! 

K, John, France, thou shalt rue this hour within this 
^hour. 

Boat, Old time the clock-setter, that bald sexton time^ 
Is it as he will f well then, France shall rue. 

Blanch, The sun 's o'ercast with blood : Fair day, adieu ! 
Which is the side that I must go withal? 
I am with both : each army hath a hand ; 
And, in their rage, I having hold of both, 
They whirl asunder, and dismember me.' 
Husband, I cannot pray that thou may'st win; 
Unclcf I needs must pray that thou may'st lose , 
Fatheri I may not wish the fortune thine ; 
Grandam, I will Hot wish thy wishes thrive: 
Whoever wins, on that side shall I lose ; 
Assured loss^ before the match be play'd. 

Lew, Lady, with me^ With me thy fortune lie». 

Blanch, There where my fortune lives, there my life 
dies. 

K, John,, Cousin, go draw our puissance together «— 

iExU BasW 
Frande, I mta burnM up with inflaming^ wrath ^ 
A rage, whose heat hath this condition, 
Than nothing can allay, nothing but blood, 
The blood, and dearest-valuM bloody of France. 



' 7 /rouse,! i. e. I wonder. Meed. 
$a» in Middleton's « Tragi -Coomodie, called The Witch, ^* 
'* And why thou staist so long, I musef 
** Since the air 's so sweet and g^od." Steevem, 

* They whirl asunder, and ditmemher me.'\ AUuding t» a vett^ 
known Roman punishment: 

" Metium in diversa quadrigas 

•<Di0(^«a«t" Jtneid, VIII, 643. AteMiw. 

Oga 
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JT. Phi. Thy rage shall burn thee up, and thou shak 
turn 
To ashes, ere our blood shall quench that fire : 
Look to thyself, thou art in jeopardy. 

K.John. No more than he that threats.— To arms 
let's h\e! \^Exeiuu. 

SCENE II. 

The same. Pkdna near Anglers. 

AlarumSy Mxettrsionsi Enter the Bastard, with 

Austria's Head. 

Boat, Now, by my life, this day grows wondrous hot; 
Some airy devil* hovers in the sky, 
And pours down niischief. Austria's head lie there ; 
While Philip breathes. » 

9 Some airy de^il — ] Shakspeare here probably alludes to the 
distinctions and divisions of some of the demonologists, so much 
regarded in his time. They distributed the devils into different 
tribes and classes, each of which 'had its peculiar qualities, at- 
tributes, &c. . " 

These are described at length in Burton's Anatotnie of Melanin 
chofy, P. I, sect, ii, p. 45, 1&2: 

<* Of these sublunary devils — Psellus makes six kinds ; fiery, 
aeriall, terrestrial!, watery, and subterranean devils, besides 
those faieries, satyres, nymphes," &c. 

** Fiery spirits or divells are such as commonly worke by blaz- 
ing starres, fire -drakes, and counterfeit sunnes and moones, and 
sit on ships' masts," &c. &c. 

** Aeriall spirits or divells are such as keep quarter most part 
in the aire, cause many tempests, thunder and lightnings, teare 
oakes, fire steeples, houses, strike men and beasts, make it raine 
atones," &&. Percy, 

There is a minute description of different devils or spirits, and 
their different functions, in Fierce Pennilesse hit Supplication^ 1592: 
—With respect to the passa^ in question take the foHowing: 
" — the spirits of the aire will mixe themselves with thunder and 
lightning, and so infect the clyme where they raise any tempest,, 
that soaainelv great mortalitie shall ensue to the inhabitants. 
The spirits of fire have their mansions under the regions of the 
moone . " ffenJereou, 

1 Here Mr. Pope, without authority, adds fi'om th^ old play 
already mentioned : 

*' Thus hath king Richard's son perform'd his vow» 

•• And offer'd Austria's blood for sacrifice 

*' Uuto his father's ever-living soul." Steepen*. 
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JEnter JSsng John^ Arthur, and Hubert. 

JT. John. Hubert, keep this boy : 2— Philip,* make up: 
My mother is assailed in our tent,^ 
And ta'en, I fear. 

Baet. My lord, I rescu'd her; 

Her highness is in safety, fear you not : 
But on, my liege ; for very little pains 
Will bring this labour to an happy end. lExeunt. 

SCENE III. 

The same. 

Alarums; Excursions; Retreat, Enter King Johk, Eli- 
nor, Arthur, the Bastard, Hubert, and Lords. 

S, John, So shall it be ; your grace shall stay behind^ 

iTo Eli. 
So strongly guarded.— Cousin, look not sad : 

[Tq Arth. 
Thy grandam loves thee ; and thy uncle will 
As dear be to thee as thy father was. 

jlrth, O, this will make my mother die with grief. 
K, John. Cousin, [to the Bast.] away for England; 
haste before : 
And, ere our coming, see thou shake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots; imprisoned angels 
Set thou at liberty:' the fat ribs of peace 

2 Hubert^ keep thU boyy]- Thus the old copies. Mr. Tyrwhitt 
would read : 

Hubert, keep thou this boy: — . Steeven*. 

3 — Philip,'] Here the King, whoiiad knighted him by the 
name of Sir Richard, calls him by his former name. Steevens. 

4 My mother is assailed in our tent,'] The author has not attend- 
ed closely to the history. The Queen-mother, whom King John 
had made Regent in Anjou, was in possession of the town of 
Mirabeau, in that province. On thie approach of the French ar- 
my with Arthur at their head, she sent letters to King John to 
come to her relief; which he did unmediately. As he advanced 
to the town, he encountered the army that lay before it, routed 
them, and took Arthur prisoner. The Queen in the mean while 
remained in perfect security in the castle of Mirabeau. 

Such is the best authenticated account. Other historians how- 
ever say that Arthur took Elinor prisoner. The author of the old 
play has followed them. In that piece Elinor is taken by Arthur^ 
and rescued by her son. Mdlone, 
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Must bj the hungry now be fed upon:* 
Use our commission in his utmost force* 

Bast. Bell, book, and candle^ shall not drive me back, 
When gold and silver becks me to come on. 
I leave your highness : — Grandamy I will pray 
(If ever 1 remember to be holy) 
For your fair saftty ; so 1 kiss your hand. 

£ii. Farewel, my gentle cousin* 

K, John, Coz, farewel. [Exit Bast. 

JtUi, Come hither, little kinsman ; hark, a word. 

\^She takes Arth. aside. 

' Set thou at liberty.-'] The word thou (which is wanting hi the 
old copy) was judiciously added, for the sake of metrcy by Sir 
T. Hanmer. Steeven*. 

• — the fat ribs of peace 
Must by the hungry now be fed upon i] This word novt seems a 
very idle term here, and conveys no satisfactoiy idea. An an^ 
thesis, and opposition of terms, so perpetual with our author, 
requires : 

Must by the hungry War be fed upon. 
Wary demanding a large expense, is very poetically said to Bd 
hungry f and to prey on the wealth and fat or peace. Warburton. 

This emendation is better than the former word, but yet not 
necessary. Sir T. Hanmer reads — hungry mdw, with less devi> 
ation from the common reading, but with not so much force or 
elegance as vior. yohnson. 

Either emendation may be unnecessary. Perhaps the hungry 
nova is thit hungry instant. Shakspeare uses the word now as A 
substantive, in Measure for Measure : 
" ■ till this very now, 

" When men were fond, I smil*d and wonder'd how.** 

Steevens. 
f Bell, book, and candle — ] In an account of the Romish curse 
giVen by Dr. Grey, it appears that three candles were extin- 
guished, one by- one, in diiferent parts of the execration. 

y(>hnfon. 
I meet with the rame expression in Rani' Alley t dr Merry 7>ial#i 

1611: 

'< 1 '11 hate a priest shall mnmble up a marriage 
*• Without belly bookf or candle''* Steepens. 
In Archbishop Winchelsea^s Sentences of Excomifmrncatldn, 
Amo 1298, (see Johnson's Ecclesiastieal^ Laizs, Vol. II,) it is dU 
fected that the sentence against infringers of certain arficlef 
should be •• -^ throughout explained in order in English, with kelU 
tolling^ and candles lighted, that it may cause the greater dread ; 
fcr lavmen have greater regard to this solemnity, than to the e^ 
fact of such sentences." See Dodsley'a QU Ilaye. Vrf. XH, 
p. 397, edit. 1780. Reed, 
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K. John, Come hither, Hubert. O my gentle Hubert, 
We owe thee much ; within this wall of flesh 
There is a soul, counts thee her creditor. 
And with advantage means to pay thy love: 
And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 
Lives in this bosom, dearly' cherished. 
Give me thy hand. I had a thing to say,-* 
But I will fit it with some better time.* 
By heaven, Hubert, I am almost asham'd 
To say what good respect I have of thee. 

Hub, I am much bounden to your majesty. 

jr. John. Good friend, thou hast no cause to say so yet: 
But thou shalt have ; and creep time ne'er so sloW) 
Yet it shall come, for me to do thee good. 
I had a thing to say, — But let it go : 
The sun is in the heaven ; and the proud day, 
Attended with the pleasures of the world. 
Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds, ^ 
To give me audience: — If the midnight bell 
Did;, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth> 
Sound one unto the drowsy race of night ;^ 

• — toiVA tome better time.] The old copy reads^mw. Cor- 
rected by Mr. Pope. The same mistake has happened in Tkoeiftk 
Night. See that play. Vol. III. In Macbeth, Act IV, sc. ult. 
we have — " This time goes manly,*' instead of—** This tune g^es 
Qianly.*' Maione. 

In the hand-writing of Shakspeare's age, the words time and 
^ne are scarcely to be distinguished from each other. Steevens, 

9 ^^^^full of gawds,] Gamdt are any showy ornaments. So, 
in The Dumb knight, 1633 : 

'* To caper in his grave, and with vain gavtde 
" Trick up bis coffin.*' 
See A Mi(Uumnner Night** Dream., Vol. II, p. 245, n. 6. Steevetu* 

1 Sound one unto the drovoiy race of night f] Old copy — Sound 
on — . Steeven*. 

We should read— >5<9uik/ one — . War burton, 

I should suppose the meaning of — Sound on, to be this : ff the 
midnight bell by repeated strokes, vtat to hasten a^joay the race rf be- 
ings vsho are busy at that hour, or quicken night itself in its progress; 
the morning bell (that is, the bell that strikes one,) could not, 
with strict propriety, be made the agent ; for the bell has ceased 
to be in the service of night, when it proclaims the arrival of day. 
Sound on may also have a peculiar propriety, because, by the re 
petition of the strokes at tvoelve, it give^ a much more forcibl 
warning than when it only strikes one. 
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If this same were a church-yard ¥rhere ve stand. 
And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs ; 

Such was once my opinion conceminp the old reading; but, oa 
re-consideration, its propriety cannot appear more doubtful to 
any one than to myself. 

It is too late to talk of hastening the night, when the arriyal 
of the morning is announced : and I am afraid that the repeated 
strokes have less of solemnity than the single notice, as they take 
from the horror and awful silence here described as so propitious 
to the dreadful purposes of the king. Though the hour of wvt 
be not the natural midnight, it is yet the most solemn moment 
of the poetical one ; and Shakspeare himself has chosen, to in- 
troduce his Ghost in Hamlet, — 

<* The bell then beating <me.*' 5tee$&m. 
The word one is here, as in many other passages in tb^ae plays, 
written on in the old copy. Mr. Theobald made the correction. 
He likewise substituted unto for into, the reading of the original 
copy ; a change that requires no support. In Chaucer, and other 
old writers, one is usually written on. See Mr. Tyrwhitt's Glos- 
•ary to The Canterbury Tale*, So once was anciently written on^. 
And it sbould seem, from a quibbling passage in The 7Vm Gen- 
ilemen of Verona, that one, in some counties at least, was pro^ 
nounced, in our author's time, as if written on. Hence the tran- 
scriber's ear might easily have deceived him. One of the per- 
sons whom I employed to read aloud to me each sheet of the pre- 
sent work [Mr. Malone's edition of our author] before it was 
printed off, constantly sounded the word one in this manner. Uo 
was a native of Herefordshire. 

The instances that are found in the original editions of our au- 
thor*s plays, in which on is printed instead of one^ are so mime* 
rous, tliat there cannot, in my apprehension, be the smallest 
doubt that one is the true reading in the line before us. Thui^ 
in Corioianus, edit. 1623, p. 15 : 

•* This double worship,— 

" Where on part does disdain with cause, the other 

*« Insult without all reason." 
Again, in Cymbeline, 1623, p. 380 : 

** -^— perchance he spoke not ; but 

*' Like a fulLacom^d boar, a Jarmen on,'* ht» 
Again, m Romeo and yuUet, 1623, p. 66: 

" And thou, and Romeo, press on heavie bier.** 
Again, in The Comedy of Errors^ 1633, p. 94: 

•* On, whose hard heart is bntton'd up with steel.** 
Again, in All U Well that Ends Well, 1623, p. 240: « A good 
traveller is something at the latter end of a dinner,— but on that 
ties three thirds," &c. 

Again, in Love*e Labour** Lott, (juarto, 1598: 

" On, whom the musick of his own vain tongue — .** 
Again, ibid, edit. 1623, p. 133: 

" On, her hairs were gold, crystal the other's eyes.** 
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Or if that surly spiiit, melancholy > 

Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy, thick ; 

(Which, else, runs tickling up and down the veinsi 

Making that idiot, laughter, keep men's eyes. 

And strain their cheeks to idle merriment, 

A passion hateful to my purposes ;) 

Or if that thou eould'st see me without eyes, 

Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 

Without a tongue, using conceit alone,* 

Without eyes, ears, and harmful sound of words; 

Then, in despite of brooded^ watchful day. 

The same spelling is found in many other books. So, in Hol- 
land's Suetonius^ «1606, p. 14: « — he caught from on of them a 
trumpet," &g. 

I should not have produced so many passages to prove a fact 
of which po one can be ignorant, who has the lightest knovoiedge 
of the early editions of theae plays, or of our old writers, had not 
the author of Remarksy && on the last edition cf Shakspeare, assert- 
ed, with that modetty and accuracy by which his pamphlet is dis- 
tinguished, that the observation contained in the former part of 
this note was made by one totally unacquainted with the old co- 
pies, and that *' it would be diflScult to :find a singie instance" in 
which on and one are confounded in those copies. Malane, 

* — tuing conceit alonet"] Conceit here, as in many other places, 
signifies conceptions thought. So, Ui King Richard III; 
" There 's some conceit or other likes him well, 
« When that he bids g^od-morrow with such spirit." 

Afalone. 
8 — brooded — ] So the old copy. Mr. Pope reads— ^ooc/- 
^dj which alteration, however elegant, may be unnecessary. 
AH animals while brooded^ i. e. vsith a brood of young ones under their 
prol$€tiont are remarkably vig^nt. — The King says of Hamlet; 
" — — something 's in his soul 
" O'er which his melancholy sits at brood.'* 
In P. Holland's translation of Pliny's Natural History^ a broodie 
hen is the term for a hen that sits on eggs. See p. 301, edit. ^601. 
Milton also, in V Allegro, desires Melancholy to— 
«* — Find out some uncouth cell 
" Where brooding darkness spreads his jealous wings:* 
plainlv alluding to the vaatchfulness of fowls while they are sitting. 
Broad-eyed, however, is a compoimd epithet to be found in Chap* 
Iran's version of the eighth Iliad.- 

" And hinder broad-e/d Jove's proud will — '*. Steevens, 

Brooded, I apprehend, is here used, with our author's usui^l 

license, ibr brooding f i. e. day« who is^as vigilant, as ready with 

open eye to mark what is done in his presence, as an animal at 

brood. Malone. 

I am npt thoroughly reconciled to this reading; but it wo^ 
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I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts : 
But ah, 1 will not: — Yet I love thee well; 
And, by my troth, I think, thou lov'st me well. 

Hub. So well, that what you bid me undertakQ» 
Though that my death were adjunct to my act, 
By heaven, I 'd do *t. 

K.John. Do not I know, thou would'st? 

Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yon young boy: 1 '11 tell thee what, my friend^ 
He is a very serpent in my way ; 
And, wheresoe'er this foot of mine doth tread, 
He lies before me: Dost thou understand me? 
Thou art his keeper. 

Hub. And I will keep him so, 

That he shall not offend your majesty. 

K. John Death. 

Hub. My lord? 

K. John. A grave. 

Hub, He shall not live. 

k. John. Enough. 

I could be merry now: Hubert, I love thee; 
Well, 1 'U not say what I intend for thee: 

Bemember.* Madam, fare you well: 

I '11 send those powers o'er to your majesty. 

JE/i. My blessing go with thee! 

K.John. For England, cousin:^ 

Hubert shall be your man, attend on you 
With all true duty. — On toward Calais, ho! {Exeunt. 

be somewhat improved by joining the words brooded and watchful 
by a hyphen — brooded-watchful. M- Maton. 

* JRemember.'] This is one of the scenes to which may be pro- 
mised a lasting commendation. Art could add little to its per- 
fection ; no change in dramatic taste can injure it ; and time it- 
self can subtract nothing from its beauties. Steeven*. 

4 For England, ccw«n.] The old copy— 
For England, cousin, go : 
I have omittea the last useless and redundant word, which the 
eye of the compositor seems to have caught firom the preceding 
hemistich. Stefvens. 

King John, after he had taken Arthur prisoner, sent him to 
the town of Falaise, in Normandy, under the care of Hubert, his 
Chamberlain ; from whence he was afterwards removed to Rouen^ 
and delivered to the custody of Robert de Veypont. Here he 
was secretly put to death* Malont. 
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SCENE IV. 

Tkt Ktme. The French Xing'* Tent. 
Enter Eng Pmtrp, Lewis, Pawduiph, and Attendants. 

K. Phi. So, by a roaring tempest on the flood, 
A whole armado* of convicted Bail' 
la scatter'd, and disjoin'd from fellowship. 

Fand. Courage and comfort! all shall yet go well. 

K. Phi. What can go well, when we have run so ill? 
Are we not beaten? Is not Angiers lost? 
Arthur ta'en [uisoner? divers dear friends slain \ 
And bloody England into England gone, 
O'erbearing interruption, spite of France? 

Levi. What he hath won, that hath he fortified: 
So hot a speed with such advice diapoa'd, 
Such temperate order in so fierce a cause,* 



. _ . It WIS in reference 
likewise to that glorious period that Shakspesre conclude* his 
pUy in that triumphant manner.' 

" This England never did, nor never shall, 
" Lie at the proud foot of a coiiqueror," &c. 
But the whole play abounds with touches relative to the then 
posture of affairs. Warburton. 

Tliia play, bo far as I can discover, was not played till a lon(f 
time afier the defeat of the armaJo. The old play, I think, 
wants this simile. The commentator should not have affirmed 
what he can only guess, yohnton. 

Armado is a Spanish word signifying a JUrt Itf war. The or- 
taado in 1598 was called so by way of distinction. Sutveiu. 

■' o/" convicted ™/ — ] Overpowered, baffled, destroyed. 

To coimet and to convince were in our author's lime synonymous. 

See Minshieu'a Oiaionarr, 1617": "To comict, Or '-" " 

Lat. coFrtMrtw, overcome " So, in Macheth.- 

" their malady convinnt 

" The great assay of art." 
Mr, Pope, who ejected from the text almost ever 
be did not understand, reads — collected sail j and the 
too hastily adopted by the subsequent editors. 

See also Florio's Italian Dictianarj, 1593: "Co 
quiabed, comicied, convinced." Malane. 

• in tafa-ce a cause,] We should read eoarit. 

The Oxford editor condescendi to this emeadatiaa. 
TOL. VII. H h 
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Doth want example : Who hath read, or heard. 
Of any kindred action like to this? 

K, Phi. Well could I bear that England had this praise, 
So we could find some pattern of our shame. 

Enter Constance. 

Look, who comes here ! a grave unto a soul ; 
Holding the eternal spirit, against her will. 
In the Tile prison of afflicted breath : '-~- 

Change is needless. A fierce caute is a cause conducted with 
precipitation. « Fierce wretchednessi in T^num, is, haetyf nukkn 
fnisety.'* Steewru, 

• — a grave unto a touif 
Holding the eternal tpirity agairut^ker Koill, 
In the vile priwn of afflicted breath :] I think we should read 
earth. The passage seems to have been copied from Sir Thomas 
More : " If the body be to the toule a prison, how strait a prison 
maketh he the body, that stufFeth it with riffraff, that the aoule 
can have no room to stirre itself— but is, as it were, enclosed not 
in a prison, but in a grave. Farmer. 

Perhaps the old reading is justifiable. So, in Meaeure far 
Meantre: 

" To be imprisoned in the viewless viinda.^* Steevene, 
It appears, from the amendment proposed by Farmer, and by 
the quotation adduced by Steevens in support of the old reading, 
that they both consider this passage in the same light, and sup- 
pose that King Philip intended to say, <*that the breath was the 
prison of the soul ;" but I think they have mistaken the sense of 
it; and that by "the vile prison of afBicted breath," he means 
the same vile prison in which the breath is confined ; that is, the 
body. 

In the second scene of the fourth Act, Kine John says to Hu- 
bert, speaking of what passed in his own mind: 
'* Nay, in the body of this fleshly land, 
*' This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 
** Hostility and civil tumult reign." 
And Hubert says, in the following scene : 

** If I, in act, consent, or sin of thought, 
*• Be guilty of the stealing that sweet breath 
•• Which was embounded in this beauteous clay, 
*' May hell want pains enough to torture me I" 
It is evident that, in this last passage, the breath is considered 
as emJnmnded in the body ; but I will not venture to assert that 
the same inference may with equal certainty be drawn from the 
fbrmer. ilf. Mason. 

There is surely no need of change. ** The vile prison <if af- 
flicted breath," is the body, the prison in which the distressed 
9oul is confined. 
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I pr'ythee, lady, go away with me. 

CoTut, Lo, now ! now see the issue of your peace ! 

K. Phi, Patience, good lady ! comfort, gentle Constance ! 

Conai. No, I defy^ all counsel, all redress, 
But that which ends all counsel, true redress, 
Death, death :— «0 amiable lovely death ! 
Thou odoriferous stench ! sound rottenness ! 
Arise forth from the couch of lasting night. 
Thou hate and terror to prosperity, ^ 

And I will kiss thy detestable bones; 
And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows ; 
And ring these fingers with thy household wormsi 
And stop this gap of breath* with fulsome dust, 
And be a carrion monster like thyself: 
Come, grin on me; and I will think thou smil'st, 
And buss thee as thy wife ! Misery's love,^ 
O, come to me! 

X. Plu, O &ir afiliction, peace. 

Conat. No, no, I will not, having breath to cry:— - 
O, that my tongue were in the thunder's mouth! 
Then with a passion would 1 shake the world; 
And rouse from sleep that fell anatomy, 
Which cannot hear a lady's feeble voice^ 
Which scorns a modem invocation.^ 



We have the same imag^ in King Henry VI, P. Ill : 
*• Now my 9oul*9 palace is become her prison ** 
Again, more appositely, in his Hafie of Lucrecc 

'* Ev^n here she sheathed in her harmless breast 
*' A harmful knife, that thence her soul unsheath'd; 
" That blow did bail it from the deep unrest 
" Of that polluted prison where it breath'd.^* Malone. 

1 Nof I defy t5*c.] To defy anciently signified to refute. So, in 
Romeo and yuliet.' 

" I do d^y thy commiseration." Steevens. 

s And stop this jg^ap of breath —1 The gap of breath is the mouth ; 
the ouUet from whence the breatn issues. Malone, 

3 Misery* s love, C^c] Thou, death, who art courted by Misery 
to come to his relief, O come to me. So before : 

" Thou hate and terror to prosperity,** Malone. 

4 _.« modem invocation.'] It is hard to say what Shakspeare 
means by modern: it is not opposed to ancient. In All *s Well thai 
Ends Well, speakinff of a girl in contempt, he uses this word 
«< her modem grace/* It apparently means something slight an 
inconsiderable, yohnton. 
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Pond. Ladf, you utter madness, and not sorrow. 

Conu, Thou art not holy' to belie me so; 
I am not mad: this hair I tear, is mine; 
My name is Constance ; I was Geffrey's wife ; 
Young Arthur is my son, and he is lost: 
I am not mad ;— -I would to heaven, I were I 
For then, 'tis like I should forget myself: 
O, if I could, what grief should I forget I—- 
Preach some philosophy to make me mad) 
And thou shalt be canoniz'd, cardinal; 
For, being not mad, but senuble of grie( 
My reasonable, part produces reason 
How I may be delivered of these wpest 
And teaches me to kill or hang myself: 
If I were mad, I should forget my son ; 
Or madly think, a babe of clouts were he» 
I am* not mad; too well, too well I feel 
The different plague of each calamity. 

K. Phi. Bind up those tresses:* Ot what love I note 
In the fair multitude of those her hairs I 
Where but by chance a silver drop hath &lleii« 
Even to that drop ten thousand wiry friends^ 

Modern^ is fr&fe, ordinary^ comnum. 
So, in At you Like iff 

'* Full of wise saws, and modem instances." 
Again, m Antony and Cleopatra: 

*' As we greet modem friends withal." Stee<oen9. 

« Thou art not holy — ] The word not, which is not in the old 
copy, (evidently omitted by the carelessness of the transcriber 
or compositor) was Inserted in the fourth folio. Malone. 

Perhaps our author wrote — 

Thou art unhoiy &c. Steevens. 

^ Bind up those tresjte9.''\ It was necessary that Constance should 
be interrupted, because a passion so violent cannot be borne long. 
I wish the following speeches had been equally happy ; but they 
only serve to show how difficult it is to maintain the pathetick 
long, yohnaon. 

' — ^ vsiry fi'iends — ] The old copy reads — wry fiends. Whry 
is an adjective used by Heywood, in his Silnjer Age, 1613 : 
** My vassal furies, with their viiery strings, 
** Shall lash thee hence." Steeven*. 
Mr. Pope made the emendation. Maione. 
Fiends is obviously a typographical error. As the epithet nviry 
is here attributed to hairt so, in another description^ the hair of 
Apollo supplies the office of vire. In The Imtructiont to the Qntt- 
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Do glew themselves in sociable grief; 
Like truei iaseparable^ faithful loves^ 
Sticking together in calamity. 

Const, To England, if you will. 

K,Phi, Bind up your hairs. 

Const. Yes, that I will; and wherefore will I do it? 
I tore them from their bonds ; and cried aloud, 
O that these hands could so redeem my son^ 
As they harue given these hairs their Hberty! 
But now I envy at their liberty. 
And will again commit them to their bonds, 
Because my poor child is a prisoner.——— 
And, father cardinal, I have heard you say. 
That we sh^ see and know our friends in heaven: 
If that be true, I shall see my boy again ; 
For, since the birth of Cain, the first male child, 
To him that did but yesterday suspire,' 
There was not such a gracious creature born.^ 

mitnonera for the Choice of a Wife for Prince Arthur, it is directed 
" to note the eye-browes" of the young Queen of Naples, (who, 
after the death of Arthur, was married to Henry VIII, and di- 
vorced by him for the sake of Anna Bulloyg^). They answer, 
*< Her browes are of a browne heare, very small, like vayre of 
hearth Thus also, Gascoigne: 

" First for her head, the hairs were not of g^ld,^ 

" But of some other mettall farre more fine, 

<* Whereof each crinet seemed to behold, 

*' Like glist'ring vrfcara against the sunne that shme." 

Henley. 

% .-I—, hut yetiterday suspire,] To siupire, in Shakspeare, I be- 
lieve, only means to breathe. So, in King Henry IV, P. II: 
** Did he suspire, that light and weightless down 
*• Perforce must move." 
Again, in a Copy of Verses prefixed to Thomas Powell's FaS' 
sionate Poet, 1601: 

*' Beleeve it, I suspire no fresher aire, 

« Than are my hopes of thee, sad they stand faire." 

Steevens, 

' — — a gracious creature bom.'] Gracious, i.e. graceful. So, in 
MbiofCs Triumph, a Masaue, 1631: ^<,— ^ on the which {the freeze) 
were festoons of several miits in their natural colours, on which, 
in jracioitt postures, lay children sleeping." 

Again, in the same piece : « they stood about him, not in set 
ranks, but in several gracious postures." 

Again, in Chapman's version of the eighteenth JUath 

shs 
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But now will cankier sorrow eat my budt 

And chase the native beauty from his cJkiQekt 

And he will look as hollow as a ghost ; 

As dim and meagre as an ague's fit; 

And so he 'II die ; and, rising so again, 

When I shall meet him in the court of heaven 

I shall not know, him : therefore never, never 

Must I behold my pretty Arthur more. 
Pand. You hold too heinous a respect of grief. 
Const, He talks to me, that never had a son.^ 
K, Phi, You are as fond of grief, aa of your child* 
Const. Grief fills the room up of my absent Ghild».* 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me; 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words^. 

Remembers me of all his gracious parts. 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form; 

Then, have I reason to be fond of grief. 

Fare you well: had you such a loss as I, 

I could give better comfort^ than you do.-— 

I will not keep this form upon my head, 

[Tearing off her head-dresM^ 

** — then tumbled round, and tore» 

« His graeiou* curies." Steevent. 
A passage quoted by Mr. Steevens, from Mftrston^s Malocm^ 
tent, 1604» induces me to think that graciotu likewise, in our au- 
thor's time, included the idea of beauty: *' — he is the most ex- 
quisite in forging of veins, spright'ning of eyeSy-^sleeking of 
Munnes, blushing of cheeks, — blanching and bleaching of teeth, 
that ever made an ould lady graciotu by torch-light." Malone, 

1 He talkt to me, that never had a eon*"} To the same purpose 
Macduff observes — 

" He has no children." 
This thought occurs also in Xing Shay VI, Part HI. Steevens. 

t Grief ^lU the room up of my absent child,'] 

'* Perfruitur lachrymis, et amat ^ro conjuge luetu^.^ 

Lucaut- Lib. IX. 
Maynard, a French poet, has the same thought : 
« Qiii me console, encite ma colere, 

<< Et le repos est un bien que je crains r 
•* Mon deuilme pjlait, et me doit toujours plaire, 
•* // twe tient lieu de celle queje plain*.'* Malone. 

3 ■ - had you such a loss as I, 
I could give better conifort — ] This is a sentiment which great 
sorrow always dictates Whoever cannot help himself casts fai« 
eyes on others for assistance, and ofteft mistakes their ability &r 
coldness, yohnton. 
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WKen there is such disorder in my wit. 

O lord! my boy, my Arthur, my fair son I 

My life, my joy, my food, my all the world i 

My widow-comfort, and my sorrows' cure! {^Exie, 

JSL Phi, 1 fear some outrage, and I '11 follow her. 

[Exif. 

Xettr. There 's nothing in this world, can make me joy :^ 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale,' 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man ; 
And bitter shame hath spoil'd the sweet worid's taste»^ 
That it yields naught, but shame, and bitterness. 

Pond. Before the curing of a strong disease^ 
Even in the instant of repair and health. 
The fit is strongest; evils, that take leave, 
On their departure most of all show evil : 
What have you lost by losing of this day ? 

L,ev>. All days of glory, joy, and happiness. 

Pand. If you had won it, certainly, you had. 
No, no : when fortune means to men most good^ 
She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 

* There*9 nothing in thU &c.] The young prince/eels his defeat 
with more sensibdity than his father. Shame operates nteat 
strongly in the earlier years ; and when can disg^race be less wel- 
eome than when a man is going to his bride f yohnwn. 

' Life it at ttdiout a* a tmiee^told talty'] Our author here, and in 
another play, seems to have had the 90th Psalm in his tbougbta. 
*' For all our days are passed away in thy wrath ; we spend octf^ 
yeartf at a tale that it told.^* So again, in Macbeth g 

** Life 's but a walking shadow ;— - 

" it is a tale 

" Told by an ideot, full of sound and fury» 

•* Signifying nothing." Malone. 

• — the raeet world's tatte,"] The old copy — noeet word. 

Steeven*, 

The tvoeefword is life; which, says the speaker, is no longer 

sweet, yielding now nothing but shame and bitterness. Mr. 

Pope, with some plausibility, but certainly without necessity, 

reads — the t^aeet world's tatte. Malone. 

I prefer Mr. Pope's reading, which is sufficiently justified by 
the following passage in Hamlet .* 

" How weary, ttale^ flat and unprofitable 
•* Seem to me all the uses of this nstarldl** 
Oar present rage for reparation from ancient copies may induce 
-•Ome of our readers to exclaim, with Virgil's Shepherd: 

*« Claudite jam rivoa, pueri, sat prata biberuBt.'' SH^ntmK 
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*Tis strange, to think how much king John, hath lost 

In this which he accounts so clearly won : 

Are not you griev'd, that Arthur is his prisoner? 

Lew, As heartily, as he is glad he hath him. 

Pond, Your m'ind is all as youthful as your blood. 
Now hear me speak, with a prophetick spirit; 
For even the breath of what I mean to speak 
Shall blow each dust, each straw, each little rub. 
Out of the path which shall directly lead 
Thy foot to England's throne ; and, therefore, mark. 
John hath seiz'd Arthur; and it cannot be, 
That, whiles warm life plays in that infant's veinsi 
The misplac'd John should entertain an hour^ 
One minute, nay, one quiet breath of rest: 
A sceptre, snatch'd with an unruly hand, 
Must be as boisterously maintain'd as gain'd : 
And he, that stands upon a slippery place, 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up : 
That John may stand, then Arthur needs must fall; 
So be it, for it cannot be but so. 

Lew, But what shall I gain by young Arthur's fall? 

Pand, You, in the right of lady filanch your wifet 
May then make all the claim that Arthur did. 

Levf^ And lose it, life and all, as Arthur did. 

Pand, How green you are, and fresh in this old world! 
John lays you plots ;^ the times conspire with you: 
For he, that steeps his safety in true blood,* 
Shall find but bloody safety, aiid untrue. 
This act, so evilly born, shall cool the hearts 
* Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal ; 
That none so small advantage shall step forth^ 

7 yohn lays you plot* -J That is, lays plots, which must be ser- 
viceable to you. Perhaps our author wrote— ^our plots. John 
is doing your business. Malone. 

The old reading is undoubtedly the true one. A similar phrase 
occurs in The Ftrst Part of King Henry VI: 
** He writes me here, — ^that," &c. 

Again, in the Second Part of the same play: '^ He would have 
earned j'oti afore-hand shaft,** &c. Steevens. 

* — true bloodf'] the blood of him that has tbe^W claim. 

yohuon. 
The expression seems to mean no more than vmoccnr biood ia 
general. Miuon, 
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To check his reigii) but they will cherish itt 
No natural exhalation in the sky. 
No scape of nature*^ no distemper'd day^ 
No common wind, no customed event, 
But they will pluck away his natural causey 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and signSf 
Abortives, presages, and tongues of heaven, 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. 

Levf. May be, he will not touch young Arthur's lifci 
But hold himself safe in his prisonmeiit. 

Pond, O, sir, when he shall hear of your approach, 
If that young Arthur be not gone already. 
Even at that news he dies : and then the hearts 
Of all his people shall revolt from him. 
And kiss the tips of unacquainted chuige ; 
And pick strong matter of revolt, and wrath) 
Out of the bloody fingers* ends of John. 
Methinks, I see this hurly all on foot ; 
And. O, what better matter breeds for yoU) 
Than I have nam'd!^— The bastard Faulconbridge 
Is now in England, ransacking the church, 
Offending charity : If but a dozen French 
Were there in arms, they would be as a call* 
To train ten thousand English to their side ; 
Or, as a little snow,^ tumbled about. 
Anon becomes a mountain. O noble Dauphin^ 

9 Ho scape ^natttre,'] The old copy reftds — K6 scope, 8ic. 

It was corrected by Mr. Pope. The word abortives, in the lat- 
ter part of this speech, referring apparently to these icapet of 
naturCf confirms the emendation that has been made. Malone. 

The author very finely calls a monstrous birth, an escape of' na^ 
ture, as if it were produced while she was busy elsewhere, or in- 
tent upon some other thmg. War burton. 

1 And, O, vihat better matter breeds for you. 
Than I have nam*d/'\ I believe we should read— /o/ instead 
of O. Af. Mason, 

s — ^ they Hoouid be as a call — ] The image is taken from the 
manner in which birds are sometimes caught ; one being placed 
for tlie purpose of drawing others to the net, by his note or coil. 

Malone. 

^ Or, as a little snow,'] Bacon, in his History of Henry VJI9 
speaking of Simnel's march, observes, thai/' their snow-ball dill 
not gather as it went.*' yohnsoii. 
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Go with me to the king : 'Tis wonderful, 
What may be wrought out of their discontent : 
Now that their souls are jtopfuU of offence) 
For England g^ ; I will whet on the king. 

Lew. Strong reasons make strong actions:^ Let us g^; 
If you say, ay, the king will not say, no. lExeunt. 



ACT IV SCENE I. 

Northampton.' ji Room in the Castle, 
Enter Hubert and two Attendants. 

Hub. Heat me these irons hot; and, look thou stand 
Within the arras: when I strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush forth ; 
And bind the boy, which you shall find with me, 
Fast to the chair: be heedful: hence, and watch. 

I Attend. I hope, your warrant will bear out the deed. 

Hub. Uncleanly scruples 1 Fear not you: look to 't.*^ 

lExeunt Attend*^ 

* — strong actiont,''] The oldest copy reads— tfron^e ftctions : 
the folio, 1632 — strong. Steeveru. 

The editor of the second folio, for strange, substituted ttrongi 
and the two words so nearly resemble each other that they might 
certainly have been easily confounded. But, in the present in- 
stance, I see no reason for departing from the old reading of the 
original copy, which is perfectly intelligible- Malone. 

The repetition, in the second folio, is perfectly in our author's 
manner, and is countenanced by the following passage in King 
Henry V.' 

" Think we King Harry *tr(mg» 

'* And, princes, look, ypu strongly arm to meet him.'' 

Steevent* 

Northcmipton.'\ The fact is, as has been already stated, that 
Arthur was nrst confined at Falaise, and afterwards at Rouen, in 
Normandy, where he was put t^ death. — Our author has deviated, 
in this particular, from the history, and brought King John's^ 
vnephew to England ; but there is no circumstance, either in the 
original play, or in tliis of Shakspeare, to point out the particu- 
lar castle in which he is supposed to be confined. The castle of 
Northampton has been mentioned, in some modem editions, as 
the'place, merely because, in tlie first Act, King John seenu to 
^ve been in that town. In the old copy there is no where any 
lotice of place. Malone. 
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Young lady come forth; I have to say with you. 

Enter Arthur. 

^rth. Good morrow, Hubert. 

Hub. Good morrow, little prince* 

jfrth. As little prince (having so great a title 
To be more prince) as may be.— » You are sad. 

Jfub. Indeed, 1 have been merrier. 

jirth, Mercy on me ! 

Methinks, no body should be sad but I: 
Yet, I remembent when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night, 
Only for wantonness. By my Christendom,* 
So I were out of prison, and kept sheep, 
I should be as merry as the day is long; - 
And so I would be here, but that I doubt 
My uncle practises more harm to me: 
He is afraid of me, and I of him : 
Is it my fault that I was GeffrL*y's son? 
No, indeed, is 't not; And I would to heaven, 
I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert. 

Hub, If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead: 
Therefore I will be sudden, and despatch. [^aide, 

Arth, Are you sick, Hubert? you look pale to-day: 
In sooth, I would you were a little sick ; 
That I might sit all night, and watch with you: 
I warrant, I love you more than you do me. 

JtivA, His words do take possession of my bosom.-^ 
Read here, young Arthur. IShowing a fiq/icr,'] How now, 
foolish rheum I [Aside, 

Turning dispiteous torture out of door! 
I must be brief; lest resolution drop 
Out at mine eyes, in tender womanish tears.* 
Can you not read it? is it not fair writ? 



— By my christendoin,] This word is used, both here and 
in All ** Well that End* Well, for baptism, or rather the baptismal 
name,* nor is this use of the word peculiar to our author. Lyly, 
his predecessor, has'employed the word in^e same way: <* Con- 
cerning the body, as there is no gentlewoman so curious to have 
him in print, so there is no one so careless to have him a wretcht 
-vonly his right shape to show him a man, his chrUtendome V 
prove his faith." Ei^fkuee and hi* England^ 1581. Maione. 
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Arth, Too fairly, Hdierty for so ibul effect : 
Must you ^ith hot irons burn out both mine eyes? 

hvb. Young boy, I must. 

Anh. And will you ? 

Hub. And I wiH. 

Arth, Have you the heart ? When your head did but ake^ 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows, 
(The best I had, a princess wrought it me,) 
And 1 did never ask it you again : 
And with my hand at midnight held your head ; 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon chter'd up the heavy time ; 
Saying, What lack you? and, Where lies your grief? 
Or, What good love may I perform for you? 
Many a poor man's son would have lain stilly 
And ne'er have spoke a loving word to you; 
But you at your sick service had a prince. 
Nay, you may think, my love was crafly love^ 
And call it, cunning; Do, an if you will: 
If heaven be pleas'd that you must use me ill, 
Why, then you must. — W ill you put out mine ey«s? 
These eyes, that never did, nor never shall, 
So much as frown on you? 

Hub, I have sworn to do it; 

And with hot irons must I burn them out. 

Arth, Ah, none, but in this iron age, would do it I 
The iron of itself, though heat red-hot,^ 
Approaching near these eyes, would drink my tears^ 
And quench his fiery indignation,' 

7 .— » fAou^A heat red-hot^ The participle Aear, though now ob- 
solete, was in use in our author's time. See Tvteljth Night, Vol. 
Ill, p. 168, n. 8. 

So, in the sacred writings : '* He commanded that they should 
heat the furnace one seven times more than it was wont to be 
heat.** Dan. iii, 19. Malone. 

Again, in Chapman's version of the 30th liiad.- 

" -— — but when blowes, sent from his fiery hand \ 
** (Thrice heat by daughter of his friend) — .'* 
Again, in .the same translator's version of the 19th Book of tike 
Odytaey: 

" And therein bath'd, being temperately heatt 
** Her sovereign's feet.** SteevcM. 

• And quench his fiery indigpiation,] The old copy— f A/* fiery in- 
d||;iiati0Bi Thi» phrase i» from 7Ae Jfew-T^amem, Bek> x, ^Ts, 
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£veh in the matter of mine innocence: 
Nay, after that, consume away in rust, 
But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 
Are you more stubborn-hard than hammered iron ? 
An if an angel should have come to me, 
And told me, Hubert should put out mine eyes, 
I would not have believ'd no tongue, but Hubert's.* 
Hub. Come forth. IStamfie, 

Re-enter Attendants, with cordj irona^ &c. 
Do as 1 bid you do. 

Arth, O, save me, Hubert, save me! my eyes are out, 
Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 

Hub, Give me the iron, I say, and bind him here. 

Arth. Alas, what need you be so boist'rous-rough? 
I will not struggle, I will stand stone-still. 
For heaven's ssikc, Hubert, let me not be bound ! 
Nay, hear me, Hubert i drive these men away, 
And I will sit as quiet as a lamb ; 
I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word. 
Nor look upon the iron angerly : 
Thrust but these men away, and I '11 forgive you, 
Whatever torment you do put me to. 

Hi^. Go, stand within ; let me alone with him. 

1 Attend. I am best pleas'd to be from such a deed. 

[^Exeunt Attendants. 

Arth, Alas ! I then have chid away my friend ; 

« — a certain fearful looking-for of judgment, and fiery indigna' 
tion, — " Steeven*. 

W? should read either "its fiery," or " Ai> ficiy indignation.^ 
The late reading was probably an error of the press. JfU is 
most in Shakspeare's style. Jkf. Mason. 

By this fiery indignation, however, he might i^ean,— the indig- 
nation thus produced by the iron being made red-hot for such an 
ii^uman purpose. MaUme. 

» I would not have believed no tongue^ but Hubert'^s.'] The old co- 
py, and some of our modem editors, read : 

/ wculd not have believed him ; no tongue but Huberts. 
The truth is, that the transcriber, not understanding the power 
of the two negatives no< and no, (which are usually employed, not 
to affirm, but to deny more forcibly) intruded the redundant pro- 
noun A/fn. As you Like ity afibrds an instance of the phraseology 
I have defended : 

** Nor^ I am sure, there is no force. in eyes 

" That can do hurt." Steevens. 
VOL. VII. I i 
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He hath a stern look, but a gentle heart:— 
Let him come back, that his compassion may 
Give life to yours. 

Hub, Come, boy, prepare yourself. 

jlrth. Is there no remedy? 

Hub, None, but to lose your eyes. 

Arth, O heaven!— that there were but a mote in 
yours,^ 
A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wand'ring hair, 
Any annoyance in that precious sense! 
Then, feeling what small things are boist'rous there. 
Your vile intent must needs seem horrible. 

Hub, Is this your promise ? go to, hold your tongue- 

Arih, Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes: 
Let me not hold my tongue; let me not, Hubert! 
Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue,* 
So I may keep mine eyes; O, spare mine eyes; 
Though to no use^ but still to look on you! 
Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold, 
And would not harm me. 

Hv^, I can heat it, boy. 

Arth. No, in good sooth ; the fire is dead with grief,^ 

* — a mote in yoursy'X Old copy — a moth. Steevent. 
Surely we should reaa— -a motf. Our author, who has bor« 

rowed so much from the sacred writings, without doubt remem- 
bered, — <* And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy bro- 
ther's c/e," &c. Matth. vii, 3. So, in Hamlet,' 
" A m,ote it is, to trouble the mind's eyt." 

A Tnoti is a small particle of straw or chaff. It is likewise 
used by old writers for an atom,. 

I have since found my conjecture confirmed. Moth was merely 
the old spelling*x>f mx>te. In the passage quoted from Hafnlet^ 
the word is spelt mMh in the original copy, as it is here. So 
also, in the preface to Lodge's Incarnate DewU of the Age, 4to. 
1596: " — they are in the aire, like at<»ni in sole, mothes in the 
Sonne." See also Florid's Italian Diet. 1598: "Festucco. — A 
mothy a little beam." Malone. 

* Or, Hubert, if you v)ill, cut out my tongue,"] This is according 
to nature. We imagine no evil so great as that which is near 
us. yohnton. 

* — the fire i* dead vtith gfrief, Iffc."] The sense is : the fire, be- 
ing created not to hurt, but to con^ort^ it dead v)ith grief Jor find- 
ing iUcXf used in acts of cruelty, which being innocent^ I have not 
IJeserved. yohnwn. 
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Being create for comfort, to be us'd 
In undeserv'd extremes : See else yourself; 
There is no malice in this burning coal ;^ 
The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out, 
And strew'd repentant ashes on his head. 

Hub. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 

jirth. And if you do, you will but make it blush« 
And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert: 
Nay, it, perchance, will sparkle in your eyes; 
And, like a dog that is compelled to fight, . 
Snatch at his master that doth tarre him on.* 
All things, that you should use to do me wrong, 
Deny their office: only you do lack 
That mercy, which fierce fire, and iron, extends^ 
Creatures of note, for mercy*lacking uses. 

Hub, Well, see to live;* I will not touch thine eyes 
For all the treasure that thine uncle owes: 
Yet am I sworn, and I did purpose, boy. 
With this same very iron to burn them out. 

jtrth. (), now you look like Hubert! all this while 
You were disguised. 

f^ub Peace: no more. Adieu;' 

Your uncle must not know but you are dead : 

* There t* no malice in thit burning coal/] Dr. Grey says " that 
no malice in a burning coal is certainly absurd, and that we should 
read : 

There is no malice burning in this coal. Steevent. 
Dr. Grey's remark on this passage is an hypercriticism. The 
coal was still burning, for Hubert says, " He could revive it with 
his breath :'* but it had lost, for a time, its power of injuring, by 
tlie abatement of its heat. M. Mason. 

' — tarre him an."^ \. e. stimulate, set him on. Supposed to 
be derived from ritfxn^m, excito. The word occurs again in 
Hamlet: ** — and the nation holds it no sin to tarre them on to 
controversy." Again, in Troilus and Cressiila : 

" Pride alone must tarre the mastiit's on." - Steewns, 

• — see to livef"] The meaning is not, I believe, — ^keep your 
€ye-sight, that you may live (for he might have lived, though 
blind ) The words, agreeably to a common idiom of our lan- 
guage, mean, I conceive, no more than live- Malone. 

. See to live means only — Continue to enjoy the means of life. 

J ^ Steevens. 

On further consideration of these words, I believe the autlior 
meant — Well, live, and live with the means of seeing ; that is, 
with your eyes uninjured. Malone. 
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I *I1 fill these dogged spies with false reports. 
And, pretty child, sleep doubtless, and secure, 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 
Will not offend thee. 

Arth, O heaven I — I thank you, Hubert. 

Hub. Silence; no more: Go closely in with me ;'' 
Much danger do I undergo for thee. {^Exeunt. 

SCENE n. 

The same. A Room of State in the Palace, 

Enter £ing John, crowned ^ Pembroke, Salisbury, and 
other Lords, The King takes his State, 

K, John, Here once again we sit, once again crown*d,» 
And look'd upon, I Iwpe, with cheerful eyes. 

Pern. This once again, but that yourhigbneas pleased, 
Was once superfluous :• you were crown'd before^ 
And that high royalty wa» ne'er pluck- d off;. 
The faiths of men ne'er stained with revolt ; 
Fresh expectation troubled not the land, - 
With any long'd-for chsMige^ or better state. 

ScU, Therefore, to be possessed with dooble pomp,. 
To guard a title that was rich before,* 

7 Go closely in viitk wi</] i. e. secretly, privately. So, in 

AlbumazoTy 1610," Act III, sc. i: 

« I '11 entertain him here, mean while, steal you 

<* Closely into the room," &c. 
Again, in The Atheist's Tragedy, 1612, Act IV, sc. i : 

" Enter Frisco closely** 
Again, in Sir Henry Wotton's Parallel.- " That when he was free 
from restraint, he should closely take an out lodging at Green- 
wich." Reed. 

8 once agairt crovin^d,"] Old copy— o^ain**. Corrected in 

the fourth folio. Malone. 

» This once again, -^— 
Was once superfluous:'] This one time more was olietime more 
than enough. Johnson. 

It should be remembered, that King John was at present 
crowned for ihe/burth time. Steevens. 

John's second coronation was at Canterbury, in the ytar 1201. 
He was crowned a third time, at the same place, after the mur- 
der of his nephew, in April, 1202; probably with a view of con- 
firming his title to the throne, his competitor no longer standing 
in his way. Malone, 
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» 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily^ 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 

Is wasteful, and ridiculous excess. 

Pern, But that your royal pleasure must be done, 
This act is as an ancient tale new told;^ 
And, in the last repeating, troublesome^ 
Being urged at a time unseasonable. 

Sal, In this, the antique and well-noted face 
Of plain old form is much disfigured : 
And, like a shifted wind unto a sail, 
It makes the course of thoughts to fetch about ; 
Startles and frights consideration ; 
Makes sound opinion sick, and truth suspected^ 
For putting on so new a fashion*d robe. 

Pern. When workmen strive to do better than well^ 
They do confound their skill in covetousness : ^ 
And, oftentimes, excusing of a fault. 
Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse; 
As patches, set upon a little breach. 
Discredit more in hiding of the fault>'* 



1 To guard a title that vaat rich before,] To guardf is to fringe. 

Johnson* 
Rather, to lace. So, in The Merchant of Venice: 
" — give him a livery 
'< More guarded than his fellows." Steevene. 

2 —» as an ancient tale nem told;] Had Shakspeare been a dili- 

fent examiner of his own compositions, he would not so soon 
ave repeated an idea which he had first put into the mouth of 
the Dauphin : 

** Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 
** Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man.** 
Mr. Malone has a remark to the same tendency. Steevene. 

* They do corfound their skill in covetousness :] i. e. not by their 
avarice, but in an eager emulation, an intense desire of excelling, 
as in Senry V: 

" But if it be a sin to ccnet honour, 
** I am the most offending soul alive." ^Theobald. 
So, in our author's 103d Sonnet : 

•* Were it not sinful then, striving to mend, 

" To mar the subject that before was well ?" Malone. 

^""-^ in hiding of the iwXt,'] Fault mtvoB blemish. Steepens, 
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Than did the fault before it was so patch'd. 

Sal, To this effect, before you were ncw-crown'd, 
We breath'd our counsel : but it pleased your hig^hnesft 
To overbear it; and we are all well*pleas'd; 
Since all and every part of what we would,* 
Doth make a stand at what your highness ^ill. 

K. John, Some reasons of this double coronation 
I have possessed you with, and think them strong; 
And more, more strong, (when lesser is my fear) 
I shall indue you with :* Mean time, but ask 
What you would have refonn'd, that is not well ; 
And well shall you perceive, how willingly 
I will both hear and grant you your requests. 

J^em, Then I, (as one that am the tongue of these, 
To sound the purposes' of all their hearts,) 
Both for myself and them, (but, chief of all, 
Your safety, for the which myself and them 
Bend their best studies,) heartily request 
The enfranchisement of Arthur ; whose restraint 
Doth move the murmuring lips of discontent 
To break into this dangerous argument, — 
If, what in rest you have, in right you hold. 
Why then your fears, (which, as they say, attend 
The steps of wrong,) should move you to mew up 

* Since all and every part ofvihat vte vyouldf"] Since the whole and 
each particular part of our wishes, &c. Malone. 

^ Some reasoM of tht* double coronation 
I have possessed you wi«A, and think them strong f 
And mx)re, Tnore strongs (when lesser is m,yfeaTy) 
I shall indue you vsith :] Mr. Theobald reads— -(the lesser i> 
my fear) which, in the following note," Dr. Johnson has attempted 
to explain. Steevens. 

I have told you some reasons, in my opinion strong, and shall 
tell more, yet stronger/ for the stronger my reasons are, the les» 
is my fear of your disapprobation. This seems to be the meaning. 

Johnson. 
And more, more strong, (when lesser is myfear^) 
I shall indue you vjith:^ The first folio reads; 
I (then lesser is m^yfear). 
The true reading-is obvious enou^ : 

— (when lesser is my fear). Tyrmhilt. 
I have done this emendation the justice to place it in the text. 

Steevens. 
^ To sound the purposes ««-] To declare, tofiublieh the d««Ee9of 
all those. Johnson. 
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Your tender kinsman," and to choke his days 
With barbarous ignorance, and deny his youth 
The rich advantage of good exercise ?• 
That the time's enemies may not have this 
To grace occasions, let it be our suit, 
That you have bid us ask his liberty ; 
Which for our goods we do no further ask, 
Than whereupon our weal, on you depending, 
Counts it your weal, he have his liberty. 

K. John, Let it be so ; I do commit his youth 

Enter Hubert. 
To your direction. — Hubert, what news with you? 

Pent. This is the man should do the bloody deed; 
He show'd his warrant to a friend of mine : 
The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye ; that close aspect of his 



' Ify ivhat in rest you have, in right you hold. 
Why then your Jears, (loAicA, a# they say, attend 
The step* of'svrong) should move you to mevj up 
Tour tender kinsman, &c.] Perhaps we should readv 
If, vjhat in wrest you have, in right you hold, 
i.e. if what you possess by an act of seizure or violence, &c. 
So again, in this play : 

" The imminent decay of «jr«fC(/pomp.*' 
Wrest is a substantive used bySpenser, and by our author, in 
JYoilus and Cressida. Steevens. 

The emendation proposed by Mr. Steevens is its own voucher. 
If then and should change places, and a mark of interrogation be 
placed afler exercise, the full sense of the passage will be restored. 

Ifenley. 
Mr. Steeven9*8 readingof wre^f U better than his explanation* 
If adopted, the meaning must he^If vihat you possess, or have in 
your hand, or grasp. Ritson. 

It is evident that the words shoiUd and then have changed their 
places. M. Mason. 

The construction is — If you have a good title to what you now 
quietly possess, why then should your fears move you, &c. 

Malone. 
Perhaps this question is elliptically expressed, and means-— 
Why then is it that your fears should move you, &e. Steevens, 

9 .^.^^good exercise?'} In the middle ages, the wbdle education 
of princes and noble youths consisted in martial exercises, &c. 
These could not be easily had in a prison, where mental improve- 
ments might have been afforded as well as any where else ; but 
this sort of education never entered into the thoughts of Oitf ac- 
tive, warlike, but illiterate nobility. J'trcy, 
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Does show the mood of a much-troubled breast; 
And I do fearfully believe^ 'tis done. 
What we so fear'd he had a charge to do. 

Sal. The colour of the king doth come and- go, 
Between his purpose and his conscience,^ 
Like heralds 'twixt two dreadful battles set:' 
His passion is so ripe, it needs must break. 

I*em. And, when it breaks,^ I fear,. will issue thenee 
The foul corruption of a sweet child's death. . 

K. John. We cannot hold mortality's strong hand:— 
Good lords, although my will to give is living, 
The suit which you demand is gone and dead: 
He tells us, Arthur is deceas'd to-night. 

Sal, Indeed, we fear'd, his sickness was past cure. 

Pern, Indeed, we heard how near his death he was> 
Before the child himself felt he was sick: 
This must be answer'd, either here, or hence. 



1 Between hh purpose and hh conKience,"] Between his contcious' 
net* of guilt, and his design to conceal it by fair professions. 

yofiMon. 
The purpose of the King, which Salisbury alludes to, is that of 
putting Arthur to death, which he considers as not yet accomplish- 
ed, and therefore supposes that there might still be a conflict in 
the King*s roind~* 

BetHueen his purpose and his conscience. 
So, when Salisbury sees the dead body of Arthur, he says — 
** It is the shameful work of Hubert's hand ; 
** The practice and the purpose of the king.''* M. Mason. 
Rather, between the criminal act that he planned and com- 
tnanded to be executed, and the reproaches of his conscience 
consequent on the execution of it. So, in Coriolanus: 

** It is a purposed thing, and grows by plot." 
We have nearly the same expressions afterwards : 

** Nay, in the body of this fleshly land, [in John's own 

person] 
** Hostility, and civil tumult, reigns 
*• Between my conscience and my cousin'^ death," Malone. 

* Like heralds *tv}ixt two dreadful battles set:] But heralds are 
not planted, I presume, in the midst betwixt two lines of battle $ 
though they, -and trumpets, are often sent over from party to 
party, to propose terms, demand a parley, &c. I have therefore 
ventured to read — sent. Theobald. 

Set is not Jixed, but only placed; heralds must be set between 
battles, in order to be sent between them. Johnson. 



* And, when it breaks,"] This is but an indelicate metaphor^ 
taken from an imposthumated tumour. Johnson. 
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K. John, Why do you bend such solemn brows on me? 
Think you, I bear the shears of destiny ? 
Have I commandment on the pulse of life ? 

SaL It is apparent foul play ; and 'tis shame^ 
That greatness should so grossly ofler it:«-^ 
So thrive it in your game! and so farewel. 

Pern. Stay yet, lord Salisbury ; I *ll go with tliee, 
And find the inheritance of this poor child. 
His little kingdom of a forced grave. 
That blood, which ow'd the breadth of all this isle^ 
Three foot of it doth hold ; Bad world the while 1 
This must not be thus borne : this will break out 
To ail our sorrows^ and ere long, I doubt. 

[>Sarrt<nl Loidl. 

JT. John, They bum in indignation; I repent;. 
There is no sure foundation set on blood; 
No certain life aefaiev'd by others' death* ■ ■ 

Enter a Messenger. 
A fearful eye thou hast; Where is that bloody 
That I have seen inhabit in those cheeks \ 
So foul a sky clears not without a storm e 
Pour down thy weather:— How goes all in-Fraaice? 

McM. From France to* England. '•—Never such apewer 
For any foreign preparation, 
Was levied in the body of a land! 
The copy of your speed is leam'd by them; 
For, when you should be told they do prepare, 
The tidings come, that they are ailarrivfd. • 

JT. John, O, where hath our intelligence been drunk ? 
Where hath it slept?' Where is my mother's care? 
That such an army could be drawn in France, 
And she not hear of it? 

MettB. My liege, her ear 

Is stopp'd with dust; the first of April, died" 
Your noble mother: And, as I hear, my l6rd, 

* From France to England."] The kingasks hov) all goes in France^ 
tlie Messenger catches the word goes and answers, that vikutever 
is in France goe* now irao England, yoknson* 

* O, vj/tere hath our intelligence been drunk ? 
Where hath it slept ?] So, in Macbeth .- , 

" — Was the hope druni 

" Wherein you drest yourself? hath it tlefit since ?•* 
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The lady Constance in a frenzy died 

Three days before : but this from rumour's tongue 

I idly heard ; if true, or false, I know not. 

K, John^ Withhold thy speed, dreadful occasion I 
Of make a league with me^ till I have pleas'd 
My discontented peers ! — W hat ! mother dead ? 
How wildly then walks my estate in France!*— 
Under whose conduct came those powers of France^ 
That thou. for truth giv'st out, are landed here? 

Mesa. Under the dauphin.. 

Enter the Bastard and Peter of Pomfret. 

K. John, Thou hast made me giddy 

With these ill tidings.— Now, what says the world 
To your proceedings? dp not seek to stuff 
My head with more ill news, for it is full. 

Bant. Buti if you be afeard to hear the worst, 
Then let the worst, unheard, fall on your head. 

K John. Bear with me* cousin; for i was amaz'd'' 
Under the tide : but now I breathe again 
Aloft the flood; and can give audience 
To any tongue, speak it of what it will. 

Lafit, How 1 have sped among the clergymen, 
The sums I have collected shall express. 
But« as I travelled hither through the land, » 

I find the people strangely fantasied; 
Possess'd with rumours, full of idle dreams; 
Not knowing wliat they fear, but full of fear : 
And here 's a prophet," that I brought with me 

• Mow wildly then walks wy estate in France!'] So, in one of the 
Pa9ton Letters^ Vol. Ill, p. '99: ««The country of Norfolk and 
Suffolk stand right vciUiy.** SteewTu. 

i. e. How ill my affairs go in France !— The verb, to waii, is 
used with great Ucerue by old writers. It oflen means, to got 
to move. So, in the Continuation of Harding^s Chronicie, 1543 : 
«« Evil words waih far." Again, in Fenner's Compter's Com.m^n* 
vaealthy 1618: " The keeper, admiring he could not hear his pri- 
soner's tongue V9alk all this while,'* &c. Malone, 

7 — / ^J}a9 amaz*d -^] i. e. stunned, confounded. So, ia 
Cymbeline: ** — I am amaz'd with matter." Again in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Vol. Ill, p. 160, n. 5: 

" You do amaze her : Hear thd truth of it.** Steevens. 

• And here *s a prophet,"] This man was a hermit in great repute 
with the common people. Notwithstanding the event is said to 
have fallen out as he had prophesied, the poor fi^llow was in- 
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Frotta forth the'streets of Pomfret, whom I found 

With many hundreds treading on his heels ; 

To whom he sung, in rude harsh-sounding rhymesy 

That, ere the next Ascension-day at noon, 

Your highness should deliver up your crown. 

jr. John, Thou idle dreamer, wherefore didst thou so? 

Peter, Foreknowing that the truth will fall out so. 

K, John, Hubert, away with him; imprison him; 
And on that day at noon, whereon, he says, 
I shall yield up my crown, let him be hang'd: 
Deliver him to safety,* and return. 
For I must use thee.-^— O my gentle cousin, 

[Exit Hub. with PsTxm. 
Hear'st thou the news abroad, who are arriv'd I 

Boat, The French, my lord; men's mouths are full 
of it: 
Besides, I met lord Bigot, and lord Salisbury, 
(With eyes as red as new-enkindled fire) 
And others more, going to seek the grave 
Of Arthur, who, they say,^ is kill'd to-night 
On your suggestion. 

K. John. GenUe kinsman, go, 

And thrust thyself into their companies: 
I have a way to win their loves again ; 
Bring them before me» 

Ba8(, I will seek them out. 

K.John, Nay, but make hast^; the better foot be- 
fore. — r^ 

O, let me have no subject enemies. 

When adverse foreigners affright my towns ^ 

With dreadful pomp of stout invasion !-— 

Be Mercury, set feathers to thy heels ; 

And fiy, like thought, from them to me again. ^ 

humanly dragged at horses' tails through the streets of Warhana, 

and, together with his son, who appears to have been even more 

innocent than his father, hanged afterwards upon a gibbet. See 

Holinshed's Chronicle^ under the year 1213. I>ouce. 

See A. of Wyntown's Oronykil^ B. VII, ch. viii, v. 801, 8cc. 

Steevent. 

• Deliver him to tqfety^'] That is. Give him into tafe custody- 

'^ "^ ■* yohnsan- 

1 — - who, they tay^'l Old copy— «A<>«. Corrected by ^^ • 
Pope. Maione* 
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Bast, The spirit of the time shall teach roe speed. 

K, John, Spoke like a spriteful noble gentleman.— 
Go after him ; for he, perhaps, shall need 
Some messenger betwixt me and the peers; 
And be thou he. 

Mesa. With all my heart, my liege. [Exit. 

JT. John, My mother dead I 

Rf-enter Hubert. 

Hub, My lord, they say, five moons were seen to- 
night:^ 
Four fixed ; and the fifth did whirl about 
The other four, in wond'rous motion. 

K. John. Five moons? 

Hub. Old men, and beldams, in the streets 

Do prophecy upon it dangerously : 
Young Arthur's death is common in their mouths: 
And when they talk of him, they shake their heads, 
And whisper one another in the ear; 
And he, that speaks, doth gripe the hearer's wrist ; 
Whilst he, that hears, makes fearful action. 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 
I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus. 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth swallowing a tailor's news ; 
Who, with his shears and measure in liis hand, 
Standing on slippers, (which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contr&ry feet,)^ 

* — ^! — fi'oe moons v?ere sedn to-night .• &c.] This incident is men- 
tioned by feu of our historians: I have met with it no where but 
in Matthew of We^ftrruMster and Polydore Virgil, with a small al- 
teration. These kind of appearances were more common about 
that time than either before or since. Grey. 

This incident is likewise mentioned in the old King yohn. 

Steevetif, 

* ' ^Uppers, (fohich his nimble haste 

Had falsely thrust tt/bow contrary ^ef,)] I know not how the 
eommentators understand tliis important passage, which in Dr. 
Warburton's edition is marked as eminently beautiful, and, on the 
whole, not without justice. But Shakspeare seems to have con- 
founded the man's shoes u ith his gloves. He that is frighted or 
hurried may put his hand into the wrong glove, but either shoe 
will equally admit either foot. The author seems to be disturbed 
by the disorder which he describes, ydmson. 
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Told of a many thousand warlike Frenchy 
That were embatteled and rank'd in Kent: 
Another lean unwash'd artificer 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. 

K, John, Why seek'st thou to possess me with these 
fears f 
Why urgest thou so oft young Arthur's deatli ? 
Thy hand hath murder'd him: I had mighty cause^ 
To wish him dead, but thou hadst none to kill him. 

Hub, Had none, my lord!^ why, did you not pro- 
voke me? 

K, John, It is the curse of kings,* to be attended 
By slaves, that take their humours for a 4itrarrant 
To break within the bloody house of life : 
And, on the winking of authority, 

Dr. Johnson forgets that ancient clippers mig^t possibly be 
very difierent from modem ones. Scott, in his Discoverie of 
Witchcraft^ tells us : " He that receiveth a mischance, will con- 
sider, whether he put not on his shirt the wrong side outwards, 
or his Itft shoe on his right foot V One of the jests of Scogan, by 
Andrew Borde, is how he defrauded two shoemakers, one of a 
right foot boot, and the otiier of a left foot one. And Davies, in 
one of his Epigrams, compares a man to " a sofl-knit hote, that 
serves each leg.** Farmer. 

So, in Hollands translation of Suetonius, 1606: *' — if in-a 
aioming his shoes were put one [r. on"] wrong, and namely the 
left for the right, he held it unlucky." Our author himself also 
furnishes an authority to the same point. Speed, in The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, speaks of a left shoe. It should be remem- 
bered that tailors generally work barefooted: a circumstance 
which Shakspeare probablv had in his thoughts when he wrote 
this passage. I believe the word contrary, in his time, was fre- 
quently accented on the second syllable, and that it was intended 
to be so accented here. So, Spenser, in his Fairy ^een: 

"That with the wind contrary courses sew." Malone, 

4 — / had mighty cause — ] The old copy, more redundantly 
•^Ihad a mighty cause. Steepens, 

9 Had none, my lord/"] Old copy— ^o had. Corrected by Mir* 
Pope. Malone, 

• It is the curse of kings, &c.] This plainly hints at Davison's 
case, in the affair of Mary Qtieen of Scots, and so must have 
been inserted long afler the first representation. War burton. 

It is extremely probable that our author meant to pay his court 
to Elizabeth by this covert apoloffy for her conduct to Mary. 
The Queen of Scots was beheaded m 1587, some years, I believe, 
before he had produced any play on the stage. Maionc. 

TOL. VXI. K k 
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To understand a law ; to know the meaning 

Of dangerous majesty, when, perchance, it frowns 

More upon humour than advis'd respect.^ 

Hub. Here is your hand and seal for what I did. 

K, John, O, when the last account 'twixt heaven and 
earth 
Is to be made, then shall this hand and seal 
"Witness against us to damnation! 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds, 
Makes deeds ill done 1 Hadest not thou been by, 
A fellow by the hand of nature mark'd. 
Quoted," and sign'd, to do a deed of shame> 
This muixler had not come into my mind: 
But, taking note of thy abhorr'd aspect, 
Finding thee fit for bloody villainy, 
Apt, liable, to be employ *d in danger, 
I faintly broke with thee of A.rthur's death; 
And thou, to be endeared to a king, 
Made it no conscience to destroy a prince. 

Bub. My lord, 

jr. John, Hadst thou but shook thy head^* or made a 
pause, 
When I spake darkly what I purposed; 

f «— aihis*d respect.] i.e. deliberate consideration^ reflection. 
So» in Hamlet.* 

" There 's the respect 

" That makes calamity of so long life." Steevptu. 

• ^oted,'\ i. e. observed, distinguished. So, in SamUt: 

" I am sorry, that with better heed and judgment 
** I had not quoted him.** Steeven*. 

• Hadst tJiou but shook thy head, &c.] There are many touches 
of nature in this conference of John with Hubert. A man en- 
gaged in wickedness would keep the profit to himself, and trans- 
fer the guilt to his accomplice. These reproaches. Tented 
against Hubert, are not the words of art or policy, but the erup- 
tions of a mind swelling with consciousness of a crime, and de- 
sirous of discharging its misery on another. 

This account of the timidity of guilt is drawn ab ipsis reeessibus 
vnentis, from the intimate knowledge of mankind, particularly 
that line in which he says, that to have bid him tell his tale in ex' 
fftess words, would have struck him dumAf nothing is more cer^ 
tain than that bad men use all the arts of fallacy upon tbemselvesp 
palliate their actions to tlieir own minds by gentle terms, and 
hide themselves from their own detection in ambiguities and 
subterfuges. JohnsM. 
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Or tum'd an eye of doubt upon my face,' 

As bid' me tell my tale in express words; 

Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off. 

And those thy fears might have wrought fears in me : 

But thou didst unilerstand me by my signs, 

And didst in signs again parley with sin ; 

Yea, without stop, didst let thy heart consent, 

And, consequently, thy rude hand to act 

The deed, which both our tongues held vile to nante.-*- 

Out of my sight, and never see me more 1 

My nobles leave me ; and my state is brav'd. 

Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers : 

Nay, in the body of this fleshly land, 

This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 

Hostility and civil tumult reigns 

Between my conscience, and my cousin's death. 

Hub. Arm you against your other enemies, 
I *11 make a peace between your soul and you. 
Young Arthur is alive : This hand of mine 
Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand, 
Not painted with the crimson spots of bloo4* 
Within this bosom never enter'd yet 
The dreadful motion of a murd'rous thought,' 



1 Or turned an eye of doubt upon my face f 

As bid me tell m,y tale in express noordsf^ That is, such an eye 
of doubt as bid me tell my tale in express words. M. Mason, 

2 As bid ^ Thus the old copy. Mr. Malone reads — And, 

Steevens. 
Mr. Pope reads — Or bid me &c. but ^« is very unlikely to have 
been printed for Or. 

As we have here As printed instead of And, so, vice versd, in 
Xing Henry V, 4to. 1600, we find And misprinted for As: 
** And in this glorious and well foughten field 
" We kept together in our chivalry." Malone. 
As, in ancient language, has sometimes the power of— a« for 
instance* So, in SamJet: 

** As, stars with trains of fire," &c. 
In the present instance it seems to mean, as if. " Had you, 
(^ays the King, speaking elliptically) turned an eye of doubt on 
my face, as if to hid me tell my tale in express words," &c. So, 
in Spenser's Fairy ^ueen: 

«* That with the noise it shook as it would fall ;" " 
i. e. a* //*.— I have not therefore disturbed the old reading. 

Steevens. 
5 The dreadful motion of a murd'jous thought,'] Nothing can, be 
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And 70U have slander'd nature in my form; 

Which, howsoever rude exteriorly, 

Is yet the cover of a fairer mind 

Than to be butcher of an innocent child. 

K, John, Doth Arthur live? O, haste thee to the peers^ 
Throw this report on their incensed rage, 
And make them tame to their obedience ! 
Forgive the comment that my passion made 
Upon thy feature; for my rage was blind. 
And foul imaginary eyes of blood 
Presented thee more hitieous than thou art. 
O, answer not; but to my closet bring 
The angry lords, with all expedient haste: 
I c6njure thee but slowly ; run more fast.^ [Exeunt, 

SCENE III. 

The same. Before the Caatle, 

Enter Arthur, on the Walla, 

Arth, The wall is high; and yet will I leap down:'— « 
Good ground, be pitiful, and hurt me not! 

falser than what Hubert here says m his own Tindication ; for we 
find, from a preceding scene, the vwtion of a murderous thought 
had entered into him, and that very deeply : and it was with diffi- 
culty that the tears, the entreaties, and the innocence of Arthur 
had diverted and suppressed it. Warburton. 

* The old play is divided into two parts, the first of which con- 
cludes with the King's despatch of Hubert on this niessage; 
the second begins with " Enter Arthur,*' &c. as in the following 
scene. Steeven*. 

' The 'mall i> high t and yet v)ill I leap down .•] Our author has 
here followed the old play. In what manner Arthur was deprived 
of his life is not ascertained. Matthew Paris, relating the event, 
uses the word evanuit/ and, indeed, as King Philip afterwards 
publickly accused King John of putting his nephew to death, 
without mentioning either the manner of it; or his accomplices, 
we may conclude that it was conducted with impenetrable se- 
crecy. The French historians, however, say, that John coming 
in a boat,' during the nigiit-time, to the castle of Rouen, where 
the young prince was confined, ordered him to be brought forth, 
and having stabbed him, while supplicating for mercy, the Kin^ 
fastened a stone to the dead body, and threw it into the Seine, in 
order to give some colour to a report, which he afterwards caused 
to be spread, that the prince attempting to escape out of a win- 
dow of the tower of the castle, fell into Uie river, and was drown^ 
ed. Malone- 
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There 's few, or none, do know me ; if they did, 

This ship4>oy's semblance hath disguis'd me quite. 

I am afraid; and yet I. '11 venture it, 

If I get down and do not break my limbs, 

1 '11 find a thousand shifts to get away : 

As good to die, and go, as die, and stay. {Leafis donvn, 

O me i my uncle's spirit is in these stones: — 

Heaven take my soul, and England keep my bones 1 

Enter Pembroke, Salisbury, and Bigot. 

SaL Lords, I will meet him at saint Edmund's-Bury ; 
It is our safety, and we must embrace 
This gentle offer of the perilous time. 

Pern. Who brought that letter from the cardinal? 

SaL The count Melun, a noble lord of France ; 
Whose private with me,* of the Dauphin's love, 
Is much more general than these lines import. 

Big. To-morrow morning let us meet him then. 

Sal, Or, rather then set forward: for 'twill be 
Two long days' journey, lords, or e'er we meet.'' 

• Whote private &c.*] i. e. whose private account of the Dau- 
phin's affection to our cause is much more ample than the letters. 

Pope. 
^ — ^ or e'er vw meet.'] This phrase, so frequent in our old 
writers, is not well understood. Or is here the same as ere, i. e. 
before, and should be written (as it is still pronounced in Shrop- 
shire)^^. There the common people use it often. Thus, they 
•ay. Ore to-morrauo, for ere or bejfore to-morrow. The "addition of 
ever, or e'er, is merely augmentative. 

That or has the full sense of before, and that e'«r, when join- 
ed with it, is merely augmentative, is proved from innumerable 
passages in our ancient writers, wherein or occurs simply with- 
out e'er, and must bear that signification. Thus, in the old 
tragedy of Miaeter Arden ofFeverehamt 1599, quarto, (attributed 
by some, though falsely, to Shakspeare) the wife says : 
** He shall be miu^red or the guests come in." 

Sig. H. Ill, b. Percy. 
So, in All for Money, an old Morality, 1574: 

** I could sit in the cold a good while I swear, 
" Or I woidd be wearv such suitors to hear." 
Again, in Every Man, another Morality, no date : 

•* As, or we departe, thou shalt know." 
Again, in the interlude of The Duobedient Child, bl. 1. no date: 
** To send for victuals or I came away/' 
That or should be written ore I am by no means convinced. 
The vulgar pronuociation of a particular county ought not to V 

Kks 
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£neer the Bastard. 

Bast, Once more to-day well met, distemper^* lords! 
The king, by me, requests your presence straight. 

Sal, The king hath dispossessed himself of us ; 
We will not line his thin bestained cloak 
With our pure honours, nor attend the foot 
That leaves the print of blood where-e'er it walks: 
Return, and tell him so; we know the worst. 

Boat, Whate'er you think, good worQs, I think, were 
best. 

Sal, Our griefs, and not our manners, reason now.* 

Bast, But there is little reason in your grief; 
Therefore, *twere reason, you bad manners now» 

J^em, Sir, sir, impatience hath his privilege* 

Bast. *Tis true ; to hurt his master, no man else.^ 
' Sal. This is the prison: Wliat is he lies here? 

^Seeing Artr. 

Pern. O death, made proud with pure and princely 
beauty ! 
The earth had not a hole to hide this deed. 

Sal. Murder, as hating what himself hath done. 
Doth lay it open to urge on revenge. 

Big, Or, when he doom'd this beauty to a grave> 
Found it too precious-princely for a grave. 

Sal, Sir Richard, what think you? Have you beheld,* 
Or have you read, or heard? or could you think ?^ 

received as a general guide. Ere is nearer the Saxon primitive 
V]i« Stee^oens, 

8 di*temper*d — ] i. e. ruffled, out of humour. So» in 

Bamlet:' 

** -*— in his retirement marvellous di9ttmper*d** Steewns. 

9 — reason now."] To reason, in Shakspeare, is not so often 
to argue, as to talk, yohtuon. 
So, in Coriolamur 

•* — reaton with the fettow 

** Before you punish him." Steevens. 

1 ..I-, no man eUe."^ Old copy — ^no Tnan'e, Corrected by the 
editor of the third folio. Maione. 

s Have you beheldA Old copy — Tou have Sic. Corrected by the 
editor of the second folio. Maione, 

3 Or have you read^ or heard ^ &c.} Similar interrogatories have 
been already urg^d by the Dauphin, Act III, sc. iv: 
"— Who hath recut, cr heard, 
*< Of any kindred action like to this \" Steevens. 
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Or do you almost think, although yon see, 
That you do see I could thought, without this object, 
Form such another? lihis is the very top, 
The height) the crest, or crest unto .the crest, 
Of murder's arms : this is the bloodiest shame> 
The wildest savag'ry, the vilest stroke. 
That ever wall-ey*d wrath,* or staring rage, 
Presented to the tears of soft remorse. 

Pern, All murders past do stand excus'd in this: 
And this, so sole, and so unmatchable> 
Shall give a holiness, a purity, 
To the yet-unbegotten sin of time;' 
And prove a deadly bloodshed but a jest, 
Exampled by this heinous spectacle. 

Bast. It is a damned and a bloody work; 
The graceless action of a heavy hand, 
If that it be the worH of any hand. 

Sal. If that it be the work of any hand?— 
We had a kind of light, what would ensue: 
It is the shameful work of Hubert's hand; 
Th^ practice, and the purpose, of the king:-— 
From whose obedience 1 forbid my soul. 
Kneeling before this ruin of sweet life, 
And breathing to his breathless excellence 
The incense of a vow, a holy vow; 
Never to taste the pleasures of the world,* 
Never to be infected Nvith delight, 

* — wall-ey'd vtrath,'] So, in Tttus Andronicus, Lucius, ad» 
dressing himself to Aaron^the Moor : 

"Say, wall'ejf*d slsiye.'" Steeven*. 

* — sin of time ;] The old copy--^ times. I follow Mr. 
Pof>e, whose reading is justified by a line in the celebrated soU*^ 
loquy of HanUet .• 

«< For who would bear the whips asd scorns of time 7** 
Again, by another in this play of King yohn^ p. 401: 

** I am not glad that such a sore of time — .*' Steevent. 
*— - of times ;] That is, of all future times. So> in King Met^ 
ryV: 

" Bv custom and the ordinance aftimetJ* 
Again, in The Rape ofLucrece: 

*< Foe now against himself he sounds his doom^ 

•• That through the length of tiinu he stands disgfrac'd.'* 
Mr. Pope and the subsequent editors more elegantly read — f in« 
of times but the peculiarities of Shakspeare's diction ought, ixk 
my spprehenuon, to be faithfully preserved. MaUmt^ 
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Nor convenant with ease and idleness. 
Till I have set a glory to this hand^ 
Bj giving it the worship of revenge.'' 

Fern. Big, Our souls religiously confirm thy words. 

Enter Hubert. 

Hub. Lords, I am hot with haste in seeking you : 
Arthur doth Uve ; the king hath sent for you. 

Sal. Oy he is bold, and blushes not at death:-— 

• — — a holy wwf 
Never to taste the pleaturee ^the vtorldt'] This is a copy of the 
vows made in the ages of superstition and chivalxy. yohneon, - 

T TiU I have set a glory to this band. 
By giving it the vxtrthip <^ revenge. \The vtorshifi is the dignity , 
the honour. We still say vjorshipful m magistrate*, yohmon. 

I think it should be--^ glory to this headf — ^pointing to the dead 
prince, and using the word vwrship in its common acceptation. 
A glory is a frequent term : 

" Rouna a quaker's beaver cast a glory t** 
says Mr. Pope : the solemn confirmation of the other lords seema 
to require this sense. The late Mr. Gray was much pleased with 
this correction. Partner . 

The old reading seems right to me, and means,— tt'// / have 
famed and renowned my own hand by giving it the htmour of revenge 
far so foul a deed. Glory means splendor and magnificence in St. 
Mtttthevj, vi, 29. So, m Markham's Husbandry, 1631, p. 353: 
** But if it be where the tide is scant, and doth no more but bring 
the river to a glory ^ i. e. fills the banks without overflowing. So, 
in Act II, sc. ii, of this play : 

*• O, two such silver currents, when they join, 
«* Do glorify the banks that bound them in." 
A thought almost similar to the present, occurs in Ben Jonson's 
Catiline, who, Act IV, sc. iv, says to Cetheg^: "When we 
meet again we '11 sacrifice to liberty. Cet. And revenge. That 
we may praise our hands once !" i. e. O ! that we may set a gloty, 
or procure honour and praise, to our hands, which are the instni- 
nents of action. Tbllet. 

I believe, at repeating these lines, Salisbury should take hold 
of the hand of Arthur, to which he promises to pay the worship 
of reveng^. * M. Mason. 

I think the old reading the true one. In the next Act we have 
the following lines : 

•• — ^ I will not return, 
«« Till my attempt so much be glorified 
*« As to my ample hope was promised.'* 
The following passage in Troilus andOessidaiB decisive in sup- 
port of the old reading: 

« __ Jove, let iSneas live, 

**lfto my svjord his fate be not the glory, 

** A thousand complete courses of Uie sun.'* Malme. 
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Avaunt, thoU hateful villsdn, get thee gone i 

Hub. I am no villain. 

Sal. Must I rob the law? 

IDrawing his 9i»ord. 

Bast. Your sword is bright, sir; put it up again.* 

Sai. Not till I sheathe it in a murderer's skin. 

Hub. Stand back, lord Salisbury, stand back, I say; 
By heaven, 1 think, my sword 's as sharp as yours: 
I would not have you, lord, forget yourself, 
Nor tempt the danger of my true defence ;• 
Lest I, by marking of your rage, forget 
Your worth, your greatness, and nobility. 

Big. Out, dunghill i dar'st thou brave a nobleman ? 

Hub. Not for my life: but yet I dare defend 
My innocent life against an emperor. 

Sai. Thou art a murderer. 

Hub. Do not prove me so; 

Yet, I am none:^ Whose tongue soe'er speaks £dse» 
Not truly speaks; who speaks not truly, lies. 

Pern. Cut him to pieces. 

JBast. Keep the peace, I say. 

Sal. Stand by, or I shall gall you, Faulconbridge. 

Baat. Thou wert better gall the devil, Salisbury : 
If thou but frown on me, or stir thy foot. 
Or teach thy hasty spleen to do me shame, 
I '11 strike thee dead. Put up thy sword betime; 
Or 1 '11 so maul you and your toasting-iron,^ 
That you shall think the devil is come from hell.' 

Big. What wilt thou do, renowned Faulconbridge^ 

s Tour noord h bright, iirs put it up again ] i. e. lest it lose its 
brightness. So, in ^Jthello: 

** Keep up your bright swords ; for the dew will rust them..** 

Malone. 
9 ■ true defence i^^ Honest defence { defence in ft good caute. 

yohn*<m. 
* Do not prove me so; 
Yet, / ain none.-"] Do not make me a murderer, by compell- 
ing me to kill you ; I am hitherto not a murderer. Johnson. 

2 ^.^.^your toasting-iron,] The same thought is found in King 
Henry V.- " I dare not fight, but I will wink and hold out mine 
iron. It is a simple one, but what though ? it will toast cheese.** 
Again, in Fletcher's Woman's Prize, or the Tamer tamed f 
" ■ dart ladles, toasting irons, 
« And tongs^ like thunder-bolts." Steevem. 
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Second a idllaiii» and a murderer ? 

Jiub. Lord Bigot} I am none. 

Big, Who kilPd this prince ? 

Bub. 'Tis not an hour since I left him well : 
I honour'd him^ 1 lov'd him ; and will weep 
My date of life out, for his sweet life's loss. 

Sal. Trust not those cunning waters of his eyes^ 
For villainy is not without such rheum ; 
And he, long traded in it, makes it seem 
Like rivers of remorse^ and innocency. 
A way 9 with me, all you whose souls abhor 
The uncleanly savours of a slaughter-house ; 
For I am stifled with this smell of sin. 

Big. Away, toward Bury, to the Dauphin there ! 

Fern. There, tell the king, he may inquire us out. 

l^Jixeunt Lords. 

BoBt. Here 's a good world I— Knew you of this fair 
work I 
Beyond the infinite and boundless reach 
Of mercy, if thou didst this deed of death, 
Art thou damn'd, Hubert. 
. HtJf Do but hear me, sir. 

Bast. Ha! I '11 tell thee what; 
Thou art damn*d as black-«nay, nothing is so black ; 
Thou art more doep damn'd than prince Lucifer;' 
There is not yet so ugly a fiend of hell 
As thou shalt be, if thou didst kill this child.* 

3 Thai you shall think the devil is come fix)ni hell.] So, in the 
ancient MS. romance of The Sowdon of Bahyloynes 
" And saide thai wer no men 
^« But develit abroken oute qfhelle.** Steevent* 

* Like rivers of remorse — 1 Remorse here, as almost every 
where in these plays, and the contemporary books, signifies 
pity. Malone. 

^ Thou art more deep damn*d than prince Lucifer :"] So, in the 
old play : 

'* Hell, Hubert, trust me, all the plagues of hell 
** Hangs on performance of this damned deed ; 
'< Tliis seal, the warrant of the body's bliss, 
" Ensureth Satan chieftain of thy soul." Malone, 

* There is not yet &c.^ I remember once to have met with a 
book,, printed in the time of Henry VIII, (which Shakspesire 
'wssibly might have seen) where we are told that the deformity 

^the condemned in the other world, is eauictly proportioned to 
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Hub. Upon my soul, — — 

Bast, If thou didst but consent 

To this most cruel act, do but despair. 
And, if thou want'st a cord, the smallest thread 
That ever spider twisted from her womb 
Will serve to strangle thee ; a rush will be 
A beam to hang thee on ; or would'st thou drown thyself)'' 
Put but a> little water m a spoon, 
And it shall be as all the ocean. 
Enough to stifle such a villain up. 
I do suspect thee very grievously. 

Hub. If I in act, consent, or sin of thought. 
Be guilty of the stealing that sweet breath 
Which was embounded in this beauteous clay, 
Let hell want pains enough to torture me ! 
I left him well. 

Ba9t. Go, bear him in thine arms.-— 

I am amaz'd,* methinks ; and lose my way 
Among the thorns and dangers of this world.p<*- 
How easy dost thou take all England up! 
From forth this morsel of dead royalty. 
The life, the right, and truth of all this realm 
Is fled to heaven ; and England now is left 
To tug and scamble,* andito part, by the teeth 
The unowed interest^ of proud-swelling state. 



the degrees of their guilt. The author of it observes how diffi- 
cult it would be, on this account, to distinguish betwen Belzebub 
and Judas Iscariot. Steevens. 

7 — drown thyself.] Perhaps— ^Ay*e^ is an interpolation. It 
certiunly spoils the measure ; and drown is elsewhere used by our 
author as a verb neuter. Thus, in King Richard III: 

*' Good lord, methought, what pain it was to drovin.** 

Steevent. 
' lam amazM,] i. e. confounded^ So, King John» p. 382» says: 
" ' I was am4iz*xi 

*« Under the tide.** Steeven*. 

* To tug and nctanhle,'] So, in Xing Henry V, so. i: 
" But that the tcambling and unquiet time" 
ScafmhU and ^ramble have the same meaning. See note on the 
passage quoted. Steeven*. 

' 1 The unowed interett — ] i. e. the interest which has no proper 
owner to claim it. Steeven*. * ^ 

' That is, the interest which is hot at this moment legaBy 
poMseisid by my one, however rightfully entitled to it. On the 
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Now, for the bare-pick*d bone of majesty^ 

Doth dogged war bristle his angry cresty 

And snarkth in the gentle eyes of peace: 

Now powers from home, and discontents at home^ 

Meet in one line ; and vast confusion waits 

(As doth a raven on a sick-fallen beast) 

The imminent decay of wrested pomp.' 

Now happy he, whose cloak and cincture^ can 

Hold out this tempest. Bear away that child. 

And follow me with speed; 1 '11 to the king: 

A thousand businesses are brief in hand, 

And heaven itself doth frown upon the land. [Exeunt. 



ACT V SCENE I. 

7%^ 0dme, A Boom in the Palace, 

Mnter Kmg John, Pandulfh with the Crowtif and 

Attendants. 

K. John. Thus have I yielded up into your hand 
The circle of my glory. 

Pand. Take again {Giving John the Crown, 

From this my hand, as holding of the pope, 
Your sovereign greatness and authority. 

K.John, Now keep your holy word: go meet the 
French ; 
And from his holiness use all your power 
To stop their marches, 'fore we are injQam'd.'* 

death of Arthur, the right to the English crown devolved to his 
sister, Eleanor. Malone. 

* The imminent decay ^wrested pomp.] Wrested pomp is great* 
nets obtained by H>iolence. yohnson. 

Rather, greatness wrested from its possessor. Malone. 

3 — and cincture — ] The old copy reads — center, probably 
for cetnture, Fr. Steewna. 

The emendation was made by Mr. Pope. Malone. 

* — — use all your pav)er 

To stop their mw^ches, *fore we are injlam^d.'] This cannot be 
right, for the nation vi'as already as much inflamed as it could be. 
And so the King himself declares. We should read 7^ insteaa 
oS*foref and then the passage will run thus : 
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Our discontented counties' do revolt; 
Our people quarrel with obedience ; 
Swearing allegiance, and the love of soul) 
To stranger blood, to foreign royalty. 
This inundation of mistemper'd humour 
Rests by you only to be qualified. 
Then pause not; for the present time *s so sick. 
That present medicine must be minister^, 
Or overthrow incurable ensues. 

Pand, It was my breath that blew this tempest up, 
Upon your stubborn usage of the pope: 
But, since you are a gentle convertite,* 



— twf all your paaer 



' To stop their marches^ for ine are infianCdt 
Our discontented counties do revoltf &c. Jl/. Jifason. 

8 ..... counties — ] Perhaps counties, in the present instance, do 
not mean the divisions of a kingdom, but lords, nobility, as in Jlo* 
tneo and yuliet, Much Ado about Nothing, &c. Steevens, 

^ — ~ a gentle convertite,] A sowoertite is a convert. So^ in 
Marlowe's %w of Malta, 1633 : 

•• Gov. Why, Barabas, wilt thou be christened ? 

** Bar, No, govemour; I *U be no convertite V Steevens, 

The same expression occurs in As you Like it, where Jaques, 
speaking of the young Duke, says : 

" There is much matter in these cenvertites.^ 

In both these places the word convertite means a repenting sin» 
ners not, as Steevens says, a convert, by which, in the language 
of the present time, is meant a person who changes fit)m one re* 
lirion to another ; in which sense the word can neither apply tO 
Kong John, or to Duke Frederick: In the sense I have given it^ 
it will apply to both. M. Mason. 

A convertite (a word often used by our old writers, where w6 
should now use convert) signified either one converted to the faith, 
or one reclaimed fi^m worldly pursuits, and devoted to pemtence 
jmd religion. 

Mr. M. Mason says, a convertite cannot mean a convert, because^ 
the latter word, " in the language of the present time, means a per« 
9on that changes firom one religion to another." But the ques* 
tion is, not what is the language of the present time, but what 
was the language of Shakspeare's age. Marlowe uHes the word 
convertite exactly in the sense now amxed to convert. John, wha 
llad in the former part of this play asserted, in veiy strong terms, 
the supremacy of the king of England in all ecclesiastical mat^* 
ters, and told Pandtilph that he had no reverence for <*the pope, 
or his usurped authority,*' having now made his peace with the 
** holy church,** and resigfned his crown to the pope's representa- 
tive, is consideivd by the legate as one newly converted to IM 

TOL. VII. L 1 
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My tongue shall hush again this storm of war. 
And make fair weather in your blustering land. 
On this Ascension-day, remember welly 
Upon your oath of service to the pope» 
Go I to make the French lay down their arms. ^Ea^t. 
K. John. Is this Ascension-day ? Did not the prophet 
Say, that, before Ascension-day at noon, 
My crown I should give off? Even so I have: 
I did suppose, it should be on constraint; 
But) heaven be thank'd, it is but voluntary. 

jEnter the Bastard. 

Bast, All Kent hath yielded ; nothing there holds outy 
But Dover castle : London hath receiv'd, 
Like a kind host, the Dauphin and his powers:. 
Your nobles will not hear you, but are gone 
To offer service to your enemy ; 
And wild amazement hurries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends. 

K, John. Would not my lords return to me again, 
After they heard young Arthur was alive ? 

JBast. They found him dead, and cast into the streets; 
An empty casket, where the jewel of life^ 
By some damn'd hand was robb'd and ta'en away. 

K, John. That villain Hubert told me, he did live. 

Bast, So, on my soul, be did, for aiight he knew. 
But wherefore do you droop? why look you sad? 
Be great in act, as you have been in thought; 
Let not the world see fear, and sad distrust, 
Govern the motion of a kingly eye : 
pe stirring as the time; be fire with fire; 



true faith, and very properly styled by him a eormertiu- The 
same term, in the second sense above mentioned, is applied to 
the ugurfter^ Duke Frederick, in Myou Like it ^ on his having "put 
on a religious life, and thrown into neglect the pompous court:*' 
•* ■ . ' out of the^e convcrtite^ 

<< There is ipuch matter to be hear^ and leam'd.'* 

Malone, 
f An empty casket, wAfrc the jewel- of life — ] Dryden haa 
transferred this imag^e to a speech of Antony, in All for Love^ 
** An empty circle, since the jewel *s gone — ." Steevens, 
.. The same kind of imagery is employed in King Richard II f- 
" A jewel in a ten-times-barr'd-up chest 
. f< }s 8^ b6id spirit in. a loyal breast." Maion^. 
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Threaten the threat*ner, and outface the brow 

Of bragging. horror: so shall inferior eyes, 

That borrow their behaviours from the great. 

Grow great by your example, and put on 

The dauntless spirit of resolution.* 

Away ; and glister like the god of war. 

When he intendeth to become the field:* 

Show boldness, and aspiring confidence. 

What, shall they seek the lion in his den? 

And fright him there; and make him tremble there? 

O, let it not be said! — Forage, and run^ 

To meet displeasure further from the doors; 

And grapple with him ere he come so nigh. 

jr. John, The legate of the pope hath been with me. 
And I have made a happy peace with him ; 
And he hath promis'd to dismiss the powers 
Led by the Dauphin. 

Ba»t. O inglorious league ! 

Shall we, upon the footing of our land, 
Send fair-play orders, and make compromisQi 
Insinuation, parley, and base truce, 
To arms invasive ? shall a beardless boy, 
A cocker'd silken wanton brave our fields) 
And flesh his spirit in a warlike soil. 
Mocking the air with colours idly spread,* 



and put on 



The dauntlrta spirit of retolution^ So, in Macbeth : 
** Let *8 briefly tut on manly readiness, 
«* And meet i' tne hall together." Malone. 

• —to become the field :'^ So, in HamJet: 
*• — such a sight as this 
" Becomes the Jield*^* Steevens, 

^ — ^ Forage, and run — ] To forage is here used in its ori- 
l^nal sense, for to range abroad. Johnson, 

> Mocking the air v>ith colours idly spread,'] He has the same 
image in Macbeth : 

" Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky, 
" And fan our people cold.** Johnson. 
From these two passages Mr. Gray seems to have formed the 
first stanza of his celebrated Ode : 

** Ruin seize thee, ruthless king ! 
•* Confusion on thy banners wait! 
«* Thoi\gh/ann*d by conquest's crimson wing 
*• They mocJt the air with idle 9tate.'* Maloae. 
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And find no check? Let us, my liege, to arms : 
Perchance, the cardinal cannot make your peace ; 
Or if he do, let it at least be said, 
They saw we had a purpose of defence. 

JT. John, Have thou the ordering of this present time. 

Bait, Away then, with good courage; yet, I, know, 
Our party may well meet a prouder foe.* \Exevmt, 

SCENE II. 

A Plain^ near St. Edmund's-Bury.* 

Enter^ in amuj Lewis, Salisbury, Melvks Pembroke, 

Bigot, oTtd Soldiere. 

Lew, My lord Melun, let this be copied out, 
And keep it safe for our remembrance : 
Return the precedent' to these lords again; 

3 Away then, naithgood courages yet, J knowt 
Our party may toe// meet a prouder Joe."] Let ue then away vitk 
courages yet I to well knwi the fiuntnessof our party, that 1 think 
it may easily happen that they •hall encounter enemiee who have mor^ 
tpirit than them^elvee. yohmon. , 

Dr. Johnson is, I believe, mistaken. Faulconbridge means — 
for all their boasting, 1 know very well that our party is able to 
cope with one yet prouder and more confident of its strength 
than theirs. Faulconbridge would otberwisie dispirit the King, 
whom he means to animate. Steevene. 

4. near St Edmund's-Bury.] I have ventured to fix the 

place of the scene here, which is specified by none of the editors, 
on the following authorities. In the preceding Act, where Salis- 
bui7 has fixed to go over to the Dauphin, he says : 

" Lords, 1 win meet him at St. Edmund's-Bury.** 
And count Melun, in this last Act, says : 

« — and many more with me, 

"Upon the altar at St. Edmund's-Bury f 

« Even on that altar, where we swore to y«u 

"Dear amity, and everlasting love.*' 
And it appears likewise, from The Troublesome Reign of K. ^hn, 
in tivo Parts, (the first rough model of this play) that the mter- 
change of vows betwixt the Dauphin and the English barons 
was at St. Edmund' S'Bury. Theobald. 

8 the precedent ^c] i. e. the rough draught of the ori- 
ginal treaty between tlie Dauphin and the English lords. Thua 
(adds Mr. M. Mason) in K. Richard III, the scrivener employed 
to engross the indictment of Lord Hastings, says, " that it took 
him eleven hours to write it, and that the precedent was full as 
long a doing.*' Steevens. 
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That) having our fair order written down^ 
Both they 9 and we, perusing o'er these notes» 
May know wherefore we took the sacrament, 
And keep our faiths firm and inviolable. 

Sal, Upon our sides it never shall be broken. 
And, noble Dauphin, albeit we swear 
A voluntary zeal, and unurg'd faith, 
To your proceedings; yet, believe me, princcy 
I am not glad that such a sore of time 
Should seek a plaster by contemn'd revolt, 
And heal the inveterate canker of one woundi 
By making many : O, it grieves my soul, 
That I must draw this* metal from my side 
To be a widow*maker; O, and there, 
Where honourable rescue, and defenccy 
Cries out upon the name of Salisbury : 
But such is the infection of the time. 
That, for the health and physick of our right^ 
We cannot deal but with the very hand 
Of stem injustice and confused wrong.-— 
And is *t not pity, O my grieved friends ! 
That we, the sons and children of this isle, 
Were bom to see so sad an hour as this; 
Wherein we step after a stranger march^ 
Upon her gentle bosom, and fill up 
Her enemies' ranks, (I must withdraw and weep 
Upon the spot of this enforced cause)^ 
To grace the gentry of a land remote. 
And follow unacquainted colours here ? 
What, here? — O nation, that thou could'st remove! 
That Neptune's arms, who clippeth thee about,* 
Would bear thee from the knowledge of thyielfj 
And grapple thee* unto a Pag^ shore ;^ 

e *.-. ^er a stranger march — ] Our author often uses ttran- 
ger aa an adjective. See the last scene. Malone* 

' — — the spot of thU enforced cause)"] Spot probably mean^, 
9tcun or dugrace. M. Mason, 
SOf in a former passage : 

« To look into the spou and stains of right.'* Malone, 

• ^M. clippeth thee abouttl i. e. embraceth. So, in Cori<danm^ 

••Enter the city? c/ij& your wives." Stee^oent. 

* Jnd grapple thee — -] The old copy reads— uIim/ cripple * 

I.I2 
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Where these two Christian armies might combine 
The blood of malice in a vein of league. 
And not to-spend it so unneighbourly 1* 

Lev). A noble temper dost thou show in this ; 
And great affection s, wrestling in thy bosom^ 
Do make an earthquake of nobility. 
O, what a noble combat hast thou fought,' 
Between compulsion, and a brave respect!* 
Let me wipe off tliis honourable dew, 
That silverly doth progress on thy cheeks: 
My heart hath melted at a lady'^ tears. 
Being an ordinary inundation ; 
But this effusion of such manly drops. 
This shower, blown up by tempest of the soul,' 



&c. Perhaps our author wrote gripplCi a word used by Drayton^ 
in his Poljoibion, Song 1 : 

'• That thrusts his gripple hand into her golden maw.** 
Our author, however, in Macbeth, has the yeth'^giapple,' 
" Gr applet thee to the heart and love of us — ." The emenda- 
tion (as Mr. Malone observes) was made by Mr. Pope. Steevau. 

* — unto a Pagan thorei^ Our author seems to have been 
thinking on the wars carried on by Christian princes in the holy 
land against the Saracens, where the united armies of France 
and England might have laid their mutual animosities aside, and 
fought in the -cause of Christ, instead of fighting against bretlu 
Ten and countrymen, as Salisbury and the other English noble- 
men who had joined the Dauphin were about to do. Malone, 

s And not Xo-tpend it 90 unneighbourly f] This is one of many pas- 
sages in which Shakiipeare concludes a sentence without attend- 
ing to the manner in which the former part of it is constructed. 

Malone. 

ShaVspeare only employs, in the present instance, a phraseo- 
logy which h^ had used before in The Mierry Wiwa ^Windtor: 
" And, fairy-like, ro-pinch the unclean knight." 

To, in composition with verbs, is common enough in ancient 
language. See Mr. Tyrwhitt's observations on this last passage, 
and many instances in bupport of his position. Vol. Ill, p; 131, 
n. 4. -Steevent. 

*— host thou fought,'] Thouj which appears to have been 
accidentally omitted by the transcriber or compositor, was iiu 
serted by the editor of the fourth folio. Malone. 

^ Between compulsion and a brave respect f} This compulsion was 

the necessity of a reformation in the state ; which, accordiog to 

Salisbury's opinion, (who,, in his speech preceding, call^it an en- 

forced cause,) could only be procured by foreign arms: and the 

income respect was the love of his country. Warburton. 
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Startles mine tjesj and makes me more amazM 

Than had I seen the vaultjr top of heaven 

Fig^r'd quite o'er with burning meteors. 

Lift up thy brow, renowned Salisbury, 

And with a great heart heave away this storm: 

Commend these waters to those baby eyes» 

That never saw the g^ant world enrag'd; 

Nor met with fortune other than at feasts, 

Full warm of blood, of mirth, of gossiping. 

Come, come ; for thou shalt thrust thy hand as deep 

Into the purse of rich prosperity, 

As Lewis himself:— -so, nobles, shall you all, 

That knit your sinews to the strength of mine. 

Enter Pandulph, attended. 

And even there^ methinks, an angel spake:* 
Look, where the holy legate comes apace, 
To give us warrant from the hand of. heaven ; 
And on our actions set the name of right, 
With holy breath. 

Pand, Hail, noble prince of France ! 

The next is this,— king John hath reconcil'd 
Himself to Rome ; his spirit is come in. 
That so stood out against the holy church, 
The great metropolis and see of Rome: 
Therefore thy threat'ning colours now wind up, 
And tame the savage spirit of wild war; 

' This shower, blown up by tempest cf the mw^] So, in our 
MXthoT*s ^ape of Lucrece: 

••This windy tempest, till it blow up rain, 
*• Held back his sorrow's tide — ." Malone. 

s —an an^f/ spake:] Sir T. Hianmer, and, aAier him, £)r. 
Warburton read here— an angel speeds, I think unnecessarily. 
The Dauphin does not hear uie legate indeed, nor pretend td 
hear him ; but seeing him advance, and concluding that he comes 
to animate and authorise him with the power of the church, he 
cries out, at the sight of this holy Tnariy I am encouraged as by the 
voice of an angel, yohnson. 

Rather, In vjhat I have nom said^ an an^el spake ; for see, the? 
holy legate approaches, to give a warrant from heaven, and th6 
name of right to our cause; Malone. 

This thought is far from a new one. Thus, in Gower, De Qmc 
• fe%9iime Amantis: 

•< Hem thought it sowncd in her ere, 

'« As thwigh that k an angeU vtere*'* Steevens. 
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That, like a lion fostered up at hand. 
It may lie gently at the foot of peace. 
And be no further harmful than in show. ^ 

Lew, Your grace shall pardon me, I will not back; 
I am too high-bom to be propertied, 
To be a secondary at control, 
Or useful serving-man, and instrument. 
To any sovereign state throughout the world. 
Your breath first kindled the dead coal of war* 
Between this chastis'd kingdom and myself, 
And brought in matter that should feed this fire* 
And now 'tis far too huge to be blown out 
With that same weak wind which enkindled it. 
You taught me how to know the face of right, 
Acquainted me with interest to this land,^ 
Yea, thrust this enterprize into my heart; 
And come you now to tell me, John hath made 
His peace with Rome? What is that peace to me? 
I, by the honour of my marriage-bed. 
After young Arthur, claim this land for mine; 
And, now it is half-conquer'd, . must I back. 
Because that John hath made his peace with Rome? 
Am 1 Rome's slave? What penny hath Rome borne. 
What men provided, what munition sent, 
To underprop this action ? is *t not I, 
That undergo this charge ? who else but I, 
And such as to my claim are liable. 
Sweat in this business, and maintain this war? 
Have 1 not heard these islanders shout out. 
Five ie royi as I have bank'd their towns?* 

» Tou taught me how to knam the face <f right. 
Acquainted me v)ith interest to this land,] This was the jAi 
ology of Shakspeare's time. So again, in King Henry IF, P. II : 
" He hath more worthy interest to the state, 
** Than thou the shadow of succession." 
Again, in Dugdale's Antiquities of Wanvichhire, Vol. II, p. 927: 
«« — in 4. R. 2. he had a release from Rose the daughter andheir 
of Sir John de Arden before specified, of all her intereet to the 
manor of Pedimore.*' Malone» 

8 _- at I have bank'd their towns ?] BanJ^d their town* may 
Bean, throw up entrenchments before them. 

The old play of King yohn, however, leaves this interpreta- 
Uon extremely disputable. It appears from thence that these 
salutations were given to the Oai^hin as he wikd (Uwg the bank* 
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Have I not here the best cards for the game^ 
To win this easy match piay'd for a crown? 
And shall I now give o'er the yielded set? 
N09 on my soul,* it never shall be said. 

Fafid. You look but on the outside of this work. 

Leiv, Ootside or inside, I will not return 
Till my attempt so much be glorified 
As to my ample hope was promised 
Before I drew this gallant head of war,^ 
And cuird these firy spirits from the worldy 
To outlook' conquest > and to win renown 
Even in the jaws of danger and of death.-— 

[ Trumfiet 9aun(U. 
What lusty trumpet thus doth summon us ? 

Enter the Bastard, attended, 
£a»t. According to the fair play of the worlds 

Let ine have audience; I am sent to speak ; ■ ■ 

My holy lord of Milan, from the king 

I come) to learn how you have dealt for him: 

And) as you answer, 1 do know the scope 

And warrant limited unto my tongue. 

Fand, The Dauphin is too wilful-oppositei 

And will not temporize with my entreaties ; 

He flatly says, he 'H. not lay down his arms. 
Btut. By all the blood that ever fury breath'd» 

of the river. This, I suppose, Shakspeare calls banking the 
towns. 

" -^— from the hollow holes of Thamesis 
"Echo apace replied, Vive le Hoi/ 
«* From thence along^ the wanton rolling glade, 
** To Troynovant, your fair metropolis." 
We still say to coast and to fiank; and to bank has no less of 
propriety, though it is not reconciled to us by modem usage. 

Steevent, 
» No, on my *om/,] In the old copy, no, injuriously to the mea^ 
sure, is repeated. Steevens. 

I drew this gallant head of voar,"] i.e. assembled it, drew 

it out into the field. So, in King Henry JV, P. I : 

" And that his friends by deputation could not 
«• So soon be drawn.*' Steevent. 

s ^— outlook — ] 1. e. fiice down, bear down 1^ a show of 
fluagnanimity. In a former scene of this play we have : 
" — - outface the brow 
" Of bragging honor.'' St*ewnt, 
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The youth says well : — Now hear our English king'j 

For thus his royalty doth speak in me. 

He is prepared; and reason too,^ he should; 

This ajMsh and unmannerly approach^ 

This hamess'd masque^ and unadvised revely 

This unhair'd sauciness, and boyish troops,** 

The king doth smile at: and is well prepared 

To whip this dwarfish war, these pigmy arms. 

From out the circle of his territories. 

That hand, which had the streng^th, even at your dodi^ 

To cudgel you, and make you take the hatch ;' 

' — — and reason too,] Old copy— fo. Corrected by the edi- 
tor of the second folio. Mahne. 

^ 4 Thu unhair*d tauciness, and boyith troops^l The printed co- 
pies — unheard; but unheard is an epithet of very little force or 
meantng* here ; besides, let us observe how it is coupled. Paul- 
conbridge is sneering at the Dauphin's invasion, as an unadvised 
enterprize, savouring of youth and indiscretion; the result of 
childishness, and unthinking rashness ; and he seems altogether 
to dwell on this character of it, by calling his preparation boyish 
trooptf dvaarJUh war, pigmy arms, &c. which, according to my 
emendation, sort very well with unhaif*dt i. e. unbearded sauci- 
ness. Theobald- 

Hair was formerly written hear. Hence the mistake might 
easily happen. Faulconbridge has already^ in this Act, ex- 
claimed : 

«* Shall a beardle** boy, 

** A cocker'd silken wanton, brave our fields >*' 
So, in the fifth Act of Macbeth^ Lenox tells Cathness that the 
English army is near, in which, he says, there are— 

'* — many unrauffh youths, that even now 

" Protest their first of manhood." 
Again, in Kit^ Henry V: 

** For wno is he, whose chin is but enrich'd 

•• With one appearing hair, that will not follow 

*' These cuU'd and choice-drawn cavaliers to France ?** 

Afalone. 

■ — taJh the hatch/] To take the hatch, is to leap the hateh.-^ 

To taJte a hedge or a ditch is the hunter's phrase. Chapman has 

more than once employed it in his version of Homer. Thus, in 

the 22d Iliad.- 

"—- fa/Je the town ; retire, dear son," &c. 
Again, ibidf 

** — and take the town, not tempting the rude field." 

«.«..^s;at^^M Tir;^d^ Tuxi^t »Tlg W9^" Steeven^^ 

So, in Massinger's Fatal Dowry, 1633: 

I look about and neigh, take hedge and ditch. 
Feed in my neighbour's pastures." Malfine^ 
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To dive, like buckets, in concealed wells;* 
To crouch in litter of your stable planks ; 
To lie, like pawns, iock'd up in chests and trunks; 
To hug with swine ; to seek sweet safety out 
In vaults and prisons ; and to thrill, and shake^ 
Even at the crying of your nation's crow,^ 
Thinking his voice an armed Englishman ;-i* 
Shall that victorious hand be feebled here, 
That in your chambers gave you chastist:ment? 
No: Know, the gallant monarch is in arms; 
And like an eagle o'er his aiery towers,^ 
To souse annoyance that comes near his nest^*— ^ 
And you degenerate, you ingrate revolts, 
You bloody Neroes, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England, blush for shame : 
For your own ladies, and pale-visag'd maids, 
Like Amazons, come tripping after drums ; 
Their thimbles into armed gauntlets change. 
Their neelds to lances,^ and their gentle hearts 
To fierce and bloody inclination. 



• — in concealed nvelU/] I believe our author, with his ac- 
customed license, used concealed for concealing i wells that aitord- 
od concealment and protection to those who took refuge there. 

Malone* 
Concealed vtelU are wells in concealed or obscure situations ; viz. 
in places 9eciwed Jrom public notice- Steevens. 

'' — ^ your nation's crovt,'^ Mr. Pope, and some of the sub- 
sequent editors, read—our nation s crow; not observing that the 
3a$Xard is speaking of Jotm's achievements in France. He like- 
wise reads, in the next line— Am voice ; but this voice, the voice 
cr caw of the French crovo, is sufficiently clear. Malone. 

-«— your natioi^s crokv,] i. e. at the crowing of a cock; gaUug 
meaning both a cock and a Frenchman. Douce. 

• — like an eagle c^er his aiery totocr«,] An aiery is the nest of 
an eagle. So, in King Kichard ill: 

** Our aiery buildeth in the cedar's top." Steevens* 

Their neelds to lances,'] So, in A Midsummer Night^s Dream: 
" Have with our neelds created both one flower.*' 
Fairfax has the same contraction of the word — needle. Steevens. 

In the old copy the word is contractedly written needl's, but it 
was certainly intended to be pronounced neelds, as it is frequently 
written in old English books. Many dissyllables are used by 
Sliakspeare and other writers as monosyllables, as whether, spi- 
rit f Sec. though tliey generally appear at lengtib in the originidl 
e^Uons of these plays. Matone, 
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Lew, There end thy bravey and turn thy face in peaeef 
We grant, thou canst outscold us: fare thee wellj 
We hold our time too precious to be spent 
With such a brabbler. 

Pand. Give me leave to speak. 

Boat, N09 I will speak. 

Lew, We will attend to neither:—* 

Strike up the drums; and let the tong^e^of war 
Plead for our interest, and our being here. 

Bast, Indeed, your drums, being beaten, will cry out ; 
And so shall you, being beaten : Do but start 
And echo with the clamour of thy drum, 
And even at hand a drum is ready brac'd, 
That shall reverberate all as loud as thine; 
Sound but another, and another shall, 
As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear, 
And mock the deep-mouth'd thunder: for at hand 
(Not trusting to this halting legate here. 
Whom he hath us'd rather for sport than need,) 
Is warlike John ; and in his forehead sits 
A bare-ribb'd death,^ whose office is this day 
To feast upon whole thousands of the French. 

Lev), Strike up our di*ums, to find this danger out. 

Batt. And thou shalt find it, Dauphin, do not doubt. 

\^Exeun$, 

SCENE III. * 
7%emmc, A Field rf Battle, 

jilarumB, Enter King Jobn and Hubbrt. 

K.John. How goes the day with us? O, tell me^ Hu* 

bert. 
Hub. Badly, I fear: How fares your majesty? 
K. John. This fever, that hath troubled me so long, 
Lies heavy on me; O, my heart is sick! 

Enter a Messenger. 

MeM, My lord, your valiant kinsman, Faulconbridgei 
Desires your majesty to leave the field ; 
And send him word by me, which way you go. 

^ J Bare-ribi^d death,'] So, in onp author's Hafie ofLucreee: 
** Shows me o ^are-bon'd demihf time oatwom." Steevent. 
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JT. John, Tell him, toward Swinstead, to the abbey there. 

MeaM, Be of good comfort ; for the great supply^ 
That was expected by the Dauphin here, 
Are wreck'd* three nights ago on Goodwin sands. 
This news was brought to Richard^ but even now: 
The French fight coldly, and retire themselves. 

K, John, Ah me ! this tyrant fever bums me up. 
And will not let me welcome this good news . 
Set on toward Swinstead: to my litter straight; 
Weakness possesseth me, and I am faint. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

The 9ttme, Another Part of the eame. 

Enter Salisburt, Pembroke, Bigot, and Othiera. 

Sal. I did not think the king so stor'd with friends. 

Pern. Up once again; put spirit in the French; 
If they miscarry, we miscarry too. 

Sal, That misbegotten devil, Faulconbridge, 
In spite of spite, alone upholds the day. ^ 

Pern, They say, king John, sore sick, hath left the field* 

Enter Mblun wounded^ and led by Soldiera, 
Mel. Lead me to the revolts of England here. 
Sal. When we were happy, we had other names. 
Pern. It is the count Melun. 
Sal. Wounded to death. 

Mel. Fly, noble English, you are bought and sold;^ 
Unthread the rude eye of rebellion,' 

* '^'^for the great supply,— 

Are v»neyd — ] Supply is here, and in a subsequent passagci 
in scene ▼, used as a noun of multitude. Malane. 

* — Richard — ] Sir Richard Faulconbridge,' — ^and yet the 
King, a little before, (Act III, sc. U,) calls him by his original 
name of Philip. Steevens. 

* — — • bought and sold/] The same proverbial phrase, intimating 
treachery, is used in King Richard III, Act V, sc. iii, in King 
Henry VI, P. I, Act IV, sc. iv, and in The Cvnudy rf Errore^ 
Act III, sc. i. StecoeM. 

* Unthread the rude eye of rebellion,'] Though all the copiei 
concur in this reading, how poor is the metaphor of unthreading 
ttie'eye of a needle? And besides, as there is no mention made of 
a needle, how remote and obscure is the allusion without it ? The 
text* as I have restored it, is easy and natural; and it is the 

VOL. VII. Mm 
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And welcome home again discarded faith. 
Seek oat king John, and fall before his feet; 
For, if the French be lords of this loud day, 
He means* to recompense the pains you take. 
By cutting off your heads: Thus hath he swom^ 
And I with him, and many more with me, ' 
Upon the altar at saint Edmund's-Bury ; 
Even on that altar, where we swore to vou 
Dear amity and everlasting love. 

SaL May this be possible? may this be true? 

Mel, Have I not hideous death within my view, 
Retaining but a quantity of life ; 
Which bleeds away, even as a form of wax 
Resolveth from his figure 'gainst the fire ?^ 
What in the world should make me now deceive, 
Since I must lose the use of all deceit ? 
Why should I then be false ; since it is true 
That I must die here, and live hence by truth? 
I say again, if Lewis do win the day, 
He is forsworn, if e'er those eyes of yours 
Behold another day break in the east: 
But even this night,— whose black contagious breath 
Already smokes about the burning crest 
Of the old, feeble, and day-wearied sun,— 
Even this ill night, your breathing shall expire ; 

mode of expression which our author is every where fond of, to 
tread and untread, the way, pathy steps, &c. Theobald. 

The metaphor is certainly harsh, but I do not think the pas- 
sage corrupted, yohnson. 

Mr. Theobald reads — untread; but Shakspeare, in King Lear^ 
uses the expression, threading dark ey*d night; and Coriolanus says : 
" Even when the navel of the state was touch'd, 
" They woul4 not t/iread the gates." 

This quotation in support of the old reading, has also been ad- 
duced by Mr. M. Mason. Steevens. 

Our author is not always careful that the epithet which he ap- 
plies to a figurative term should answer on lx>th sides. Kude is 
applicable to rebellion, but not to eye. He means, in fact, — ^the 
eye of rude rebellion. Malone. 

He means — ] The Frenchman, i.e. Lewis, means, &c. See 
Melun's next speech : ** If Lewis do win the day — ." Malone, 

7 JResolveth — 1 Jfesolve and dissolve had anciently the same 
inieaning. So, m Hamlet: 

'* O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 

** Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew !'* Steevens, 
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Paying the fine of rated treachery,* 
Even with a treacherous fine of all your lives, 
If Lewis by your assistance win the day. 
Commend me to one Hubert, with your king; 
The love of him,— and this respect besides, 
For that my g^randsire was an Englishman,'-— 
Awakes, my conscience to confess all this. 
In lieu whereof, I pray you, bear me hence 
From forth the noise and rumour of the field ; 
Where I may think the remnant of my thoughts 
In peace, and part this body and my soul 
With contemplation and devout desires. 

SaL We do believe thee, — And beshrew my soul 
Bat I do love the favour and the form 
Of this most fair occasion, by the which 
We will untread the steps of damned flight; 
And, like a bated and retired flood, 
Leaving our rankness and irregular course,^ 
Stoop low within those bounds we have o'erlook'd^ 
And calmly run on in obedience, 
Even to our ocean, to our great king John.— — ^ 
My arm shall give thee help to bear thee hence; 
For I do see the cruel pangs of death 
Right in thine eye.— Away, my friends! New flight; 
And happy newness,* that intends old right. 

[Exeunt^ leading offMxx. 

SCENE V. 

The 9ame, The French Camfi. 

Mnter Lewis, and his Train, 

Lew, The sun of heaven, methought, was loth to set ; 
But stay'd, and made the western welkin blush, 

• — rated treachery,'] It were easy to change rated to hated^ 
for an easier meaning, but rated suits better whhjine. The Dau- 
phin has rated your treachery, and set upon it a fine, which your 
lives must pay. yohnton. 

9 For that my grandtire was an Engiithnian,'] This line is taken 
fit)m the old play, printed in quarto, in 1591. Ma/one. 

1 leaving our rankness and irregular course,"] Rank, as applied 
to water, here slgpiifies exuberant, ready to o^xrjlovi : as applied to 
the actions of the speaker and his party, it signifies inordinate, 

Malone. 

• — • happy newness, i5*c.] Happy innovation, that purposed 
the restoration of the ancient rightful goremment. yohnton. 
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When the English roeasur'd backward their own g^und. 
In faint retire: O, bravely came we off, 
When with a volley of our needless shot, 
After such bloody toil, we bid good night; 
And wound our tatter'd^ colours clearly up, 
Last in the field, and almost lords of it ! 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mesa, Where is my prince, the Dauphin? 

Lev), Here : — What news ? 

Mesa, The count Melun is slain ; the English lords. 
By his persuasion, are again fallen off: 
And your supply, which you have wish'd so long) 
Are cast away, and sunk, on Goodwin sands. 

Lew. Ah, foul shrewd news !~-Beshrew thy very heart ! 
I did not think to Ife so sad to-night, 
As this hath, made me. — Who was he, that saidt 
King John did fly, an hour or two before 
The stumbling night did part our weary powers? 

Meaa. Whoever spoke it, it is true, my lord. 

Lew, Well ; keep good quarter,^ and good care to-night ; 
The day shall not be up so soon as I, 
To try the fair adventure of to-morrow. [Exeunt^ 

SCENE VI. 

Jin ofien Place in the JVeighbourhood ^Swinstead- Abbey. 

Enter the Bastard and HiTbert, meeting. 

Hub, Who's there ? speak, ho ! speak quickly, or I shoot. 
Boat. A friend: -—What art thou? 
Hub, Of the part of England. 

Bast. Whither dost thou go? 

Hub, What 's that to thee? Why may not I demand 
Of thine affairs, as well as thou of mine?' 
Bast, Hubert, I think. 
Hub. Thou hast a perfect thought:^ 

3 — tatter'd — ] For tattered, the folio reads, tottering, ^ohruon. 
Tattering, which, in the spelling of our author s time, w&a tot^ 
teringy is used for tattered- The active and passive participles are 
employed by him very indiscriminately. 3f alone. 

* ieep good quarter,] i. e. keep in your allotted posts or 

stations. So, in Timon of Athens.' 
" ^— — . not a man 
" Shall pass his quarter.** Steevent, 

— perfect thought f\ i. e. a perfect recollection. Steevena. 
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I will, upon all hazards, well believe 

Thou art my friend, that know'st my tongue so wells 

Who art thou? 

Bast. Who thou wilt: an if thou please, 

Thou may'st befriend me so much, as to think. 
I come one way of tlie Plantagenets. 

Bud, Unkind remembrance ! thou, and eyeless night,* 
Have done me shame:-— Brave soldier, pardon me, 
That any accent, breaking from thy tongue. 
Should *scape the true acquaintance of mine ear. 

Bast. Come, come; sans compliment, what news 
abroad ? 

Bub. Why, here walk I, in the black brow of night, 
To find you out. 

Bast. Brief, then; and what 's the news? 

Hub. O, my sweet sir, news fitting to the night, 
Black, fearful, comfortless, and horrible. 

Bast. Show me the very wound of this ill news; 
I am no woman, I '11 not swoon at it. 

Bud, The king, I fear, is poison'd by a monk:'' 

^ — * thoih And eyelesB night,'\ The old copy retuda^-endleu. 

Steeveru. 
We should read eyeleu. So, Pindar calls the moon, the eye of 
night. Warburton, 
This epithet I find in Jarvis Markham*s Engluh Arcadia, 1607; 

" O eyelets night, the portraiture of death !" Steevens. 
The emendation was made by Mr. Theobald. With Pindar our 
author had certainly no acquaintance ; but, I believe, the correc- 
tion is right. Shakspeare has, however, twice applied the epi- 
thet endlees to mghi, in King Richard //.* 

" Then thus I turn me from my country's light, 
'* To dwell in solemn shades oi endless night.*' 
Again: 

•* My oil-dry'd lamp— - 

** Shall be extinct with age and endless night.** 
But in the latter of these passages a natural, and in the for- 
mer, a kind of civil, death, is alluded to. In the present passage 
the epithet endless is inadmissible, because, if understood literu- 
iy, it is false. On the other band, eyeless is peculiarly applicable. 
The emendation is also supported by our author's Rape <fLucrece .* 
*< Poor grooms are sightless night; kings, glorious day.** 

Malone. 
T The king, I fear, is poisoned by a monk:'] Not one of the his- 
torians who wrote within sixty years after tiie death of K. John, 
mentions this very improbable story. The tale is, that a monk, 
to revenge himself on the Ung for a saying at wl^h he took olP- 

M ms 
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• 
I left him almost speechless, and broke out - 
To acquaint you with this evil ; that you might 
The better arm you to the sudden time, 
Than if you had at leisure known of this.^ 

Bast. How did he take it? who did taste to him? 

Hub. A monk, I tell you; a resolved villain^ 
Whose bowels suddenly burst out: the king 
Yet speaks, and, peradventure, may recover. 

BoHt, Who didst thou leave to tend his majesty? 

Hub, Why, know you not? the lords are all come back| 
And brought prince Henry in their company;* 
At whose request the king hath pardon'd them) 
And they are all about his majesty^ 

BaBt. Withhold thine indignation, mighty heaven^ 
And tempt us not to bear above our power l-^— 
I '11 tell thee, Hubert, half my power this nighti 
Passing these flats, are taken by the tide, 
These Lincoln washes have devoured them; 
Myself, well-mounted, hardly have escap'd. 
Away, before! conduct me to the king; 
I doubt, he will be dead, or ere I come. [Exeunt, 



fence, poison*d a cup of ale, and having brought it to his ma- 
jesty, drank some of it himself to induce the king to taste it, 
and soon afterwards expired. Thomas Wykes is the first who 
relates it in his Chronicle, as a report. According to the best ac- 
counts John died at Newark, of a fever. Malone, 

* — that you might 
The better arm you to the ndden thntf 

Than if you had at ieieure knomn of thie,"] That you might be 
able to prepare instantly for the sudden revolution in affairs which 
the king's death will occasion, in a better manner than you could 
have done, if you had not known of it till the event had actually 
happened, and the kingdom was reduced to a tftate of composure 
and quiet. Malone. 

It appears to me, that at leisure means iett tpeedUyt after eanu 
delay. 

I do not clearly comprehend Mr. Ma1one*s explanation. The 
death of the king was not likely to produce a state of composure 
and quiet, while there was a hostile army in the heart of the 
kingdom. M Mawn. 

9 Why^ know you not? the lonU &c.] Perhaps we ought to point 
thus: 

Why know you not, the lordi are all come bad, 

And brought prince Henry in their company P Malont» 
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SCENE VII. 

ne Orchard of Swinstead- Abbey. 

JEnter Prince Henry,* Salisbury, awd Bigot, 

P, Hen. It is too late ; the life of all his blood 
Is touch'd corruptibly;^ and his pure brain 
(Which some suppose the soul's frail dwelling-house) 
Doth, by the idle comments that it makes, 
Foretel the ending of mortality. 

Enter Pembroke. 

Pern, His highness yet doth speak; and holds belief, 
That, being brought into the open air, 
It would allay the burning quality 
Of that fell poison which assaileth him. 
* P. Hen, Let him be brought into the orchard here.— 
Doth he still rage t [Exit Bigot. 

Pern, He is more patient 

Than when you left him ; even now he sung. 

P. Hen, O vanity of sickness I fierce extremes, 
In their continuance,^ will not feel themselves. 
Death having prey'd upon the outward parts, 
Leaves them insensible ; and his siege is now 
Against the mind,^ the which he pricks and wounds 

1 — Prince Merajt'] This prince was only nine years old when 
father died. Steewn*. 



* /* touched corruptibly ;] i. e. corrufitively. Such was the 
phraseology of Shakspeare's age. So, in his Jlape of Lucrece: 

•« The Romans plausibly did give consent — .** 
i. e. with acclamations, tiere we should now ssiy'—plausivefy, 

Malone, 
3 In their continuance^'] I suspect our author wrote — In thy ccw- 
tinuance. In his Sonnets the two words are frequently confound- 
ed. If the text be right, continuance means continuity. ' Bacon 
Vises the word in that sense. Malone. 

* Leaves them insensible ; and his siege is nam 

Against the miW,] The old copy reads — invisible Steevens. 
As the word invisible has no sense in this passage, I have no 
doubt but the modem editors are right in reading insensible, 
which agrees with the two preceding Imes : 
■■ fierce extremes^ 

In their continuance, will not feel themselves^ 
Death, having prey'd upon the outward parts. 
Leaves them insensible : his siege is nov) 
Against the mind, &c. 
The last lines are evidently intended as a paraphrase, and coo- 
formation of the two first. M, Mason, 
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With many legions of strange fantasies ; 

Which, in their throng and press to that last hold^ 

Confound themselves.' 'lis strange, that death should 

sing 

I am the cygnet^ to this pale faint swan, 
Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death; 
And, from the organ-pipe of frailty, sings 
His soul and body to their lasting rest. 

Sal. Be of good comfort, prince ; for you are' bora 
To set a form upon that indigest 
Which he hath left so shapeless and so rude.'' 

Re-enter Bigot and Attendants, vfho bring in King 

John in a Chair, 

K.John. Ay, marry, now my soul hath elbow-room; 
It would not out at windows, nor at doors. 
There is so hot a summer in my bosom, 
That all my bowels crumble up to dust: 
I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment; and against this fire 
Do I shrink up. 

P. Hen, How fai^es your majesty? 

K, John, Poison'd, — ill-fare ;^— dead, forsook, cast ofTc 

' With many legioiu of ttrange fantasies ; 
Which in their throng and press to that Uut hold. 
Confound tliemselves.] So, in our author's Mape <f LMCreott 
" Much like a prt99 of people at a door, 
** Throng his inventiont, which shall go before." Malone. 
— — in their throng and press to that lust hold,] in their tu- 
mult and hurry of resorting to the last tenable part. Johnson, 

^ I am the cygnet — ] Old copy Symet, Corrected by Mr. 
Pope. Malone. 

' — you are bom 
To set a form upon that indigest 

Which he hath left to thapelett and to rtu/e.] A description of 
the Chaos almost in the very words of Ovid : 

** Quern dizere Chaos, rudis indigestaque moles." Met* I. 

Whalley, 
*< Which Chaos bight, a huge rude heap, — : 
^ No sunne as yet with lightsome beames the thapelett.'wotldL 
did view." Golding*t TVantlation, 1587. Malone, 

• Poisoned, — f7/-fare ;] Mr. Malone supposes fore to be here 

"^sed as a dissyllable, like Jire, hour, &e. But as this word has 

•■. concurring vowels in it, like hour, or fa/ r, nor was ever dis- 

ibically spelt (like f/er) focr; I had rather suppose the pre- 

Hne imperfect^ than complete it by such unprecedented 

09, Steevent, 
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•And none of you will bid the winter comey • v 

To thrust his icy fingers in my maw;* 

Nor let my kingdom's rivers take their course 

Through my bum'd bosom ; nor entreat the north 

To make his bleak winds kiss my* parched lips* 

And comfort me with cold :— -I do not ask you much,* 

I beg cold comfort ; and you are so straity^ 

And so ingrateful, you deny me that. 

P, Hen. O, that there were some virtue in my teaniy 
That might relieve you ! 

K, John, The salt in them is hot.—* 

Within me is a hell ; and there the poison 
Is, as a fiend, confin'd to tyrannize 
On unreprievable condemned blood. 

Enter the Bastard. 

Ba»t, O) I am scalded with my violent motion. 
And spleen of speed to see your majesty. 

K. John. O cousin, thou art come to set mine eye: 
The tackle of my heart is crack'd and burn'd ; 
And all the shrouds, wherewith my life shduld sail. 
Are turned to one thread> one little hair; 



9 This scene has been ipiitated by Beaumont and Fletcher, in 
The Wife for a Month, Act IV. St f evens. 

* To thrust his ley fingers in my mceo)/] Decker, in The Gui** 
Hornbook^ 1609, has the same thought: ** — the morning waxing 
cold, thrust his frosty fingers into thy bosome." 

Again, in a pamphlet entitled The Great Frosty Cold Doings^ 
ISfc. in London^ 1608: <* The cold hand of winter is thrust into 
our bosoms." Steeven*. 

There is so strong a resemblance, not only in the thought, but 
in the expression, between the passage before us and the follow- 
ing lines in one of Marlowe's plays, that we may fairly suppose 
them to have been in our author's thoughts : 

" O, I am dull, and the cold hand of sleep 

** Hath thrust his icy fingers in tny breast 

" And made a frost within me." Lust*s Dominion. 

Lus^s Dominion^ like many of the plays of that time, remained 
unpublished for a great number of years, and was first printed in 
1657, by Francis Kirkman, a bookseller. It must, however, have 
been written before 1593, in which year Marlowe died. Malone, 

« — I do not ash you much^"] We should read, for the sake of 
xnetre, with Sir T. Hanmer — / ask not much. Steevens. 

3 .— — so strait,] i. e. narrow, avaricious ; an unusual sense of 
the word. Steevens, 
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My heart hath one poor string to stay it hfi 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered; 
And then all this thou see'st, is but a dody 
And module of coivfounded royalty.^ 

Bast, The Dauphin is preparing hitherward ; 
Wherey heaven he knows, how we shall answer hin»: 
For, in a night, the best part of my poweri 
As I upon advantage did remove, 
Were in the washes all unwarily, 
Devoured by the unexpected flood.' [77^ Xing' dte^u 

Sal, You breathe these dead news in as dead an ear.— • 
My liege! my lord!-r-But now a king, — ^now thus* 

P, Hen, Even so must I run on, and even so stop. 
What surety of the world, what hope, what stay^ 
When this was now a king, and now is clay ! 

£a8t. Art thou gone so? I do but stay behind. 
To do the office for thee of revenge ; 
And then my soul shall wait on thee to heaven. 
As it on earth hath been thy servant still. 
Now, now, you stars, that move in your right spheresv 
Where be your powers? Show now your mended faiths $. 
And instantly return with me again. 
To push destruction, and perpetual shame, 
Out of the weak door of our fainting land: 
Stnught let us seek, ur straight we shall be sought; 
The Dauphin rages at our very heels. 

Sal. It seems, you know not then so much as we : 
The cardinal Pandulph Is within at rest, 
Who half an hour since came from the Dau{>hin ; 
And brings from him such offers of our peace 

^ And module of confounded royalty. "] Module and models it has 
been already observed, were, in our author's time, only difife-. 
rent modes of spelling the same word. Model signified not an 
archetype after which something was to be formed, but the thing 
formed afler an archetype ; and hence it is used by Shakspeare 
and his contemporaries for a representation. So, in The London 
Prodigal, 1605: 

" Dear copy of my husband! O let me kiss thee ! 

Kissing a picture^ 

** How like him is this model?** Malone. 

* Were in the vfoshes, all unwarily , &c.] This untoward acci- 

^nt really happened to King John himself. As he passed from 

i^n to Lincolnshire, he lost by an inundation all hip tr^asure^ 

rriagesy baggage, sad regalia. Malone, 
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As we with honour and respect may take^ 
With purpose presently to leave this war. 

Bast, He will the rather do it, when he sees 
Ourselves well sinewed to our defence. 

Sal, Nay^ it is in a manner done already; 
For many carriages he hath despatched 
To the sea-side^ and put his cause and quarrel 
To the disposing of the cardinal : 
"With whom yourself* my self) and other lords. 
If you think meet, this afternoon will post 
To c6nsummate this business happily. 

Bast, Let it be so:—- And you, my noble .prince, 
"With other princes that may best be spar'd. 
Shall wait upon your father's funeral. 

P. Hen. At Worcester must his body be interr'd;* 
For so he will'd it. 

Boat, Thither shall it then- ^ 

And happily may your sweet self put on 
The lineal state and glory of the land ! 
To whom, with all submission, on my knee, 
I do bequeath my faithful services 
And true subjection everlastingly. 

Sal, And the like tender of our love we make, 
To rest without a spot for evermore. 

P, Hen, I have a kind soul, that would give you'' thanks, 
And knows not how to do it, but with tears. 

Ba9t. O, let us pay the time but needful woe, 
Since it hath been beforehand with our griefs.®— 
This England never did, (nor never shall) 

tt At Worcester must his body be interred;'] A stone cofRn, con-, 
taining the body of King John, was discovered in the cathedral 
church of Worcester, July 17, 1797. Steevem, 

f — that vxmldgive you ^] Tou, which is not in the old copy, 
was added for the sake of the metre, by Mr. Rowe. MaUma 

. • — Let tupay the time but Tieedfui vjoe, "* 

Since it hath been beforehand vtith our grids'] Let us now in- 
dulge in sorrow, since there is abtindant cause for it. England 
has been long in a scene of confiision, and its calamities have 
anticipated our tears. By those, which we now shed, we only 
^oy her what is her due. Malone. 

1 believe the plain meaning of the passage is this: — As pre- 
viously we have found sufficient cause for lamentation, let us not 
waste the present time in yup^uQiui ciorrpw. Steevem. 
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Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

Now these her princes are come home agsdn. 

Come the three comers of the world in arms. 

And we shaU shock them: Nought shall make us rue. 

If England to itself do rest but true.* IJ&xeuni,^ 

If England to itself do rest but true.'] This sentiment seems 
borrowed from the conclusion of the old play: 

" If England's peers and people join in one, 
«* Nor pope, nor France, nor Spain, can do them wrong." 
Again, in King Henry VI, P. Ill: 
4t . . ■ , ■ of itself 
*< England is safe, (f true vnthin itself ?* 
Such also was the opinion of the celebrated Due de Rcliaii^ 
** L'Angleterre est un grand animal qui neinsut jamais m<^Urir 
s'il ne se tue lui mesme-'* Steevens, 

Shakspeare's conclusion seems rather to have been borrowed 
ficom. these two lines of the old play : 

<< Let England live but true nithin itseff', 
«* And all the world can never wrong her stste.'* Malont, 
«* Brother, brother, we may be both in the wrong ;" this sen- 
timent might originate from A Discourse of Rebellion dravme forth 
for to warne the v)anton Wittes hovs to kepe their Heads on their Shout" 
Jersf by T. Churchyard, 12mo. 1570: 

'* O Britayne bloud, marke this at my desire— 
•* If that you sticke together as you ought 
^ " This little vie may set the worid at nought." Steefmu, 
This Bentiment mav be traced still higher: Andrew Borde, in 
his Fvrst Boke of the Introduction of Knovoledge, bl. I. printed for 
Copland, st^. A 4, says, "They (i. e. the English) fare sumptu- 
ously ; God is served in th^ir rhnrrhes devoutli, but treason and 
deceit among^e them is used craftyly, the more pitie, for if they 
lucre trite w/thin themselves they nede not tofeare although al nacions 
nvere set against them, specialli now consydering our noble prince 
(i. e. Henry Vlll) hath and dayly dothe make noble defences, as 
esstelh," &c. 

Again, in Fuimns Troes, 1633 : " 

•« Yet maugre all, if we oursei^fes are true^ 

*' We may despise vshat all the earth eon do.'* Heed. 

1 The tragedy of King yohn, though not written with the ut- 
most power of Shakspeare, is varied with a very pleasing inter- 
change of incidents and characters. The lady's gr^ef is vttf 
affecting; snd the character of the Bastard contain^ that miSH 

tnreofgceatnessaad levity which this author deligited to ex- 
hibit, yohnson. V 

»' * BK» 'OF ^02.. Vtt. HH •' 
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